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A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO BOYS AND GIRLS EVERYWHERE 


a skates for Christmas! Watch 


him go—the fastest player on the team! 
One reason is, every morning he eats a 
hot cereal breaktast— 
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a | } Hete is a way to give your child a new personal interest in one of the most imp 
tant health habits. Make eating the hot cereal breakfast which school <n rities 
say all children need, to do good work—a game in which he has an babies part 


to play. Hang this poster on the wall and send to us for free package of gold sta 
pe I 
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Have him keep his own Rover by pasting in a star every school morning he eats 
a hot cereal breakfast. We will also send a sample box of Cream of Wheat and 
aah yritative book on child feeding. All free. Write for them to 
Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. A-8, Minneapolis, Minn. © 1926, C. of W. Co 
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Men Found Fifth Avenue Smartness 


Combined with 3 to + times more wear 


HERE has 
new discovery in_ the 
Wear 


is 1 reased 3 to $ times by 


bec 1} al 
making of fine socks 


a revolutionary feature. In 

a remarkably short time it 

has changed the 

buying habits ot 

2 000 O00 
. also the pret 

then 


men 


erence ol 
Wives. 

In ordinary 
socks you've 
found the tor 
Thus 


Mia ll \ 


kicks out. 
is lost 

months of wear. 
But in these 
new-type 
the toe outlasts 
all else. Here, 


where wear 1s 


hardest, a spe- 
cial wear-resisting thread is woven at the 
toe tip and over the top in this new way. 
Done so skilfully that you scarcely can 
see where it begins or ends. None of the 
old-time thickness, but delightful com- 
fort oreater ease. 

Quick to tell about—this Ex Toe idea 
yet it took a world-known maker 30 years 
to do it perfectly. And he, and no one else, 
can give it to Vou. 

ex Toe comes in sheer lustrous silks that 


gleam and sparkle, and in the finest lisles. 


And that’s why men’s hosiery tastes have changed 
A new way of knitting now proves a revolution 


These lustrous silks give superlative distinction 












































each pair fits the ankle trimly without a 
wrinkle. That's where ordinary socks fail to 
give that tailored look you find in Holeproof. 

Prices are 35c to S1, de pe nding on ma 


terials. some specially priced lisles at 3 
pairs for $1. Go today and ask for Ex Toe, 


or write direct. 


[foleproof f/x Toe Hosiery 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
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YOU GO OUT OF TOWN 


ON BUSINESS 


-you dress up for tt 


But what about business at home? Isn’t 
it as worth while as outside business? 
Isn't it worth working for as hard 
as the other? If good clothes are im - 
portant one place, aren't they just as 
important in the other? 


You know the answer. All we're going to 
say is “it’s good business for you to act on it” 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Good clothes makers 
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IKAUSIGR WILLIAMS VIEWS 
LOVIE AUNID M&URRIZIGE 


AN aman love twowomen, 
one dead and one living, 
with equal devotion? 
Can a wife be happy un- 

der such circumstances? Both 
questions are involved in the 
marriage of the Kaiser and Prin- 
cess Hermine. 

Granted that both William 
and Hermine are exceptional 
types, granted that both were 
born to the purple, the elemental 
problems of life and love are the 
same for emperor and commoner, 
prince and beggar. The ordinary 
experience of mankind points to 
a negative answer to our ques- 
tions. But the romance of Wil- 

im II and Hermine, widowed 
wife of Prince Schénaich- 
Carolath, seems to defy experi- 
ence. In spite of prophecies and 
rumors to the contrary, the fact 
is that after four years of married 
life they look and are amazingly 
happy. 

I met the Kaiser for the first 
time in his Dutch Tusculum 
about a year and a half after the 
death of his first wife, Empress 
Augusta Victoria. He was not 
alone, but he made the impres- 
sion of unutterable loneliness. I 
was in receipt of a letter, written 
mmediately after the death of 
his first wife, in which the Em- 
peror referred to his ‘ineffable 
grief.”’ The shadow of the late 


empress hovered over the scene. 


e, 


It hovered over the rose garden, 
named in her honor, and over the 
oom where she died, which to this 
day is dedicated to her memory 


Gloom at Doorn 


\TEVERTHELESS, the Kaiser 
4N had just startled the world 


with the announcement of his en- 





ragement to a lady considerably 
younger than himself, Princess 
Hermine, the widow of Prince 
Schonaich-Carolath. 

It is a homely truth, hack- 
neyed by repetition, that men 
who have been happily married 
are most apt to remarry soon. 
Her Majesty, the late Empress 


In This Authorized Interview With George Sylvester 


Viereck, 


the 


Former Kaiser Pays a 


Tribute to His Second Wife and Frankly Discusses His Marriage 














The Kaiser and Hermine 











Augusta Victoria, the Emperor tells me, often dwelt on this fact when chiding her ladies 
for turning up their noses in disdain at widows or widowers who sought happiness in a 
econd marriage. Evidently monarchs are not different in this respect from other 


children of Adam. Germany seethed because the new nuptials were planned not quite 
years after the death of the late Empress. 


How long,”’ I vainly asked my German friends, “can a man past sixty afford t 


wait?” Th ey were deaf to reason 
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in Europe, the Princes of Reuss rank among the oldest 


rulers. Many chose to refer to the Kaiser’s spouse 


of r r 





merely as Princess Hermine, even after her marriage, in 
spite of the fact that the Kaiser’s brother, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, publ acclaimed her as Her Majesty the 


Empress at the wedding dinner. 

The Crown Prince and all members of the family accept 
Hermine as Imperatrix Regina, Empress Queen. She places 
the letters I.R. under her signature and is addressed as 
Her Majesty wherever she goes. 

Princes ne 


ver surrender their titles. The violent quarrels 


between Napoleon I and his jailer were largely due to the 
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The Kaiser and the Little Generali 


fact that Sir Hudson Lowe insisted upon referring 
to the Emperor merely as General Bonaparte. Na- 
poleon III and the Empress Eugénie retained their 
titles to the end 

I frankly discussed the question with William II. He 
remarked: 

“We Germans invariably address a wife by her hus- 
band’s title. If 


marries, 


a lieutenant general or a full general 
iis wife is automatically addressed as Ihre Excel- 
€ Her Exceilency—even if the general happens to be 
Iimperor marries, his wife necessarily be- 
Empress, even if he is a retired Emperor. 

‘We confer upon high officials the title of Excellency. 


retired If an 


comes 


upon their wives the right to be addressed as 
‘'y. Retirement does not affect their right to 
: If a pensioned Excellency marries, no 
one would dream of denying to his wife the address to 


bestow 





Her k xcellen 


this designation. 


which he is entitled 

“We address kings as Your Majesty; we confer the 
ame title upon their queens, provided they are of equal 
blood. If my union with Her Majesty the Empress were 


morganatic, she would be merely the Princess Hermine. 
er family ranks equally with any dynasty in 


Her f 


Howeve 


the world lute sister was the 


Grand Duchess « 
Weimar.” 
“It is difficult,” I 


remarked, ‘‘for Americans to grasp 





these subtle distinctions. We do not consider titles of such 
mp rtance J 
Che Emperor laughed. ‘* What of your governors, elected 
rief term of years, who retain their titles as long as 
e?) What of r congressmen and your judges? 
it of ur courtesy colonels who never even com- 
i couple es, like the colonel Mr. Wilson sent 
to me ortly before the war 
lhe Kaiser was referring to Colonel House. 


William's Four K's for Women 


Mon ARCHS in exile retain the remnants of their pre 
i rogatives V hat is left to them « xcept such trappings 








i ind their memories? Moreover, no exiled 
monarch ever surrenders the hope of a triumphant return 
Na ‘ expected to be re ed to the day of his deat} 

yust of Augusta Victoria still dominates the music 

at Doorr nown as the Gobelin Room. The room 
e the late Empress died remains inviolate. Empress 
lermir contents herself wit her boudoir and a tiny 
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The semblance of Augusta Victoria appears every- 
where—on the Kaiser’s desk and in the rooms of the Em- 
press Hermine. The rose garden, dedicated to her, is still 
kept with meticulous care. The Kaiser himself often waters 
the flowers, or sits in the little summerhouse, meditating 
perhaps on the past. 

But there is also a garden, no less flourishing, named in 
honor of Empress Hermine. Her pictures and those of her 
children enliven the Kaiser’s rooms. Her paintings, done 
in oil by Schwartz, lend color to the dining room and to the 
study of the Emperor. 

At last, four years after my first visit, the campaign 
against Hermine in Germany has calmed down. All proph- 
ets of evil are confused and confounded. 
mendacious reports of quarrels and dissensions, the mar- 
ried life of William and Hermine is singularly 
and continues in cloudless happiness. 

Augusta Victoria had no reason for jealousy. The Em- 
peror was absolutely devoted to his first wife. He clings 
with equal devotion to her successor. The thought of both 
enriches his life. 

“Some time ago,’”’ the Kaiser remarked to me, “‘my 
second marriage was discussed at a party. There were 
many pros and cons. One gentleman listened silently to all 
that was said. Finally he spoke up: ‘What a fine fellow 
the Kaiser must be, if he could win so completely the love 
and devotion of two such splendid women.’” 


Despite divers 
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At Doorn, September, 1926 


Both Hermine and Augusta Victoria have much in com- 
mon with William. Yet no two women could be greater 
contrasts in their philosophy of life and as types. They 
differ in everything except in their devotion to their hus- 
band and to their children. Each complements a different 
angle in the temperament of the Kaiser. 

We must accept William ITI as two distinct entities. Of 
his two personalities, one belongs to the twentieth century, 
one to the Middle Ages. He could be a medieval theologian 
or a twentieth-century engineer. Nature reconciles two 
conflicting periods in the spirit of his being. 

Augusta Victoria was the ideal wife and mother of tradi- 
tion. Hermine, though no less devoted to her children and 
her household, is a modern woman whose interests encircle 
the globe. Augusta Victoria appealed to one side of his 
being, Hermine appeals to the other. 

The world attributes to William II a statement confining 
women’s activities to three K’s—Kinder, Kirche and 
Kiiche—children, church and kitchen. This remark, car- 
ried to the four quarters of the globe, branded the Kaiser 
as an enemy of feminine progress. It was quoted in all 
characterize the German attitude toward 
William’s definition of woman’s sphere, though 
embracing much, seemed hardly broad enough to include 
the multiple activities of the Empress Hermine. I won- 
dered to what extent the years and experience had modi- 
fied the Kaiser’s original attitude. 

“Does Your Majesty still hold to the dictum of the 
three K’s?’’ I ventured to ask. 

‘No,” he smilingly replied; 
That ‘K’ stands for Kamerad 

This conversation took place late in the summer of 1926 
on my most recent visit to Doorn. 1e exiled monarch 
“onsented to discuss, for the first time, the two women who 


eft their imprint on his heart, and to relate the story of his 





tongues to 
women. 


‘I have added another K. 
comrade.” 
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December 11,1926 


The recital of his love 
and marriage constitutes one of the 
tributes paid by any lover, crowned or uncrowned, to any 


romance with Princess Hermine. 





r 


most astonishing 
woman 

We were seated in the Emperor’s study, overlooking his 
small estate. The room is filled with souvenirs of his reign 
and of his childhood. There was the water-color sketch of 
the Kaiser as a lad, drawn by his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria. There was the famous horse—saddle attached 
to a swivel base—which the Kaiser prefers to use in place 


of a chair at his desk. From one corner peered the noble 
head of an Egyptian queen, antedating Tutenkhamun, 
presented to the Kaiser by one of his subjects. There were 
reminiscences of William I, of Frederick the Great and of 
the Kaiser’s favorite ancestor, the Great Elector, under 
whom Prussia became, for the first time, a world power 
And there were portraits everywhere of the two women 
who dominated his life—Augusta Victoria and Hermine. 


A Place in the Shadow 


a H® MAJESTY the Empress Hermine,”’ he exclaimed 

‘certainly lives up to my four K’s. She is a perfect 
mother, a perfect housewife, a devoted Christian and a 
Her love, which led her to becon 
my wife, saved my reason, if not my life. Accust« 
the faithful comradeship of Augusta Victoria, I was bows 
down by my terrible sorrow—sorrow for my wife, sorrow 
for my country. My loneliness was indescribable. It bore 
me down. It was hell. Now that my Hermine is with me, 
I have again someone to whom I can pour out my heart, 
who reads my thoughts and my moods.”’ 

The Kaiser stood up and gazed wistfully out of the win 
dow in the direction of the River Rhine, wh 
miles from Doorn, near Amerongen, and can be seen from 
the window of Count Bentinck’s castle, whose guest 
he was when he crossed the Dutch border in 191% 

“The people who criticized my remarriage could 
not fathom the awful solitude that hung over 


matchless comrade. 


mea t 


ich flows a few 


my life 














Hermine, From a Photograph Taken in 1922 


like a pall. What do they know of my feelings? How car 


they realize what it means to a man who ruled the 
Empire for thirty years to be separated from his 
land by the Dutch border?”’ 

He paced up and down. ‘‘ Her Majesty, the 
Augusta Victoria, was unique among women. Every drop 
of her blood belonged to me, 
dren. 
wounded soldier 
However, her health was frail. 


to her country and to her c} 
Her motherly love flowed over to the cot of every 


She was revered as a saint by my peopl 





For years she s 


arteriosclerosis. She had a stroke in the summer of 1915 


long i me in Amerongen 





before she joi 
i. 


posterous 


e late Empress was dreadfully worried by the pre 


for my extradition. Recently the 





campaign 


hr Me 
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English politician who raised the ry, ‘Hang the Kaiser 
remarked to a Dutch acquaintance of a friend of ne, ‘] 
have always respected the Emperor. He was a 
gentleman.” ‘But why,’ the Dutch gentleman interjected, 
‘did you propose to hang him?’ ‘My dear sir,’ the Eng 
lishman replied, ‘can’t you see that was all politics?’ 

“Now the people in London say: ‘Formerly it was hang 
the Kaiser; now it is print the Kaiser.’* 

heir former attitude may have been politi But it 


broke the heart of Augusta Victoria and, causing her deat 

robbed me of my wife. What name does that politician de- 
serve? I remember how Von Ilsemann, my aide, w s 
still faithful to me, came up, pale and disheveled, with the 
news that the Germans had signed the treaty surrendering 


their former leaders, including myself, to make a holiday 
for the Allies. 


witt 


I tried to keep the news from my wife; 


feminine intuition, she guessed the truth, and soon 


when she read that my beloved ns pul 


eard it \ 
3 to rey 


licly 





offered themselves as hostage lace me. She beamed 


with pride! 
‘Soon after that she 
too heavy a burden 


died. Without her, life 
I would not have been able t 
on if it had not been for my faith in God. My children 


were far away. They had their own tasks, their own fam- 
( I was alone with myself and my sorrow. I prayed 
to God that He should send some token, some sign of H 


] 
itnerliy love 


something to give me new strength to com 


mission. At that moment my eyes fell on a letter 


on my writing aesk. This letter was from a little boy in 
Silesia, who expressed his sympathy for my loss and my 
loneliness with the stark simplicity and complete sincerit; 
of a child. For some reason the child’s letter touched me 
deeply. It seemed to me like a sign from heaven. The 


heart of the child went out to his Emperor in exile and in 


sorrow. There was no design. He 


There was no pretense 
was completely himself 


A Poetin Error 

and recognized the 

Carolath. I had never met the boy. 
father, the late 

one of my officers in the Guards. 

that time the 

avalanche of the World 


| LOOKED at the signature 
name—Schonaich- 
I casually knew his Prince Schénaich- 
Carolath, 


‘Since 
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Her Majesty 
ner own estates in S 
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ner attention. 
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Charlotte, the friend of Leib 





War had descended upon 
me, I had pleasant but 
faint impressions of the 
boy’s mother, the Princess 
Hermine, 

‘Several of my gentle- 
princess 
well and encouraged me 
her to Doorn. I 
was so pleased by the lad’s 
that I asked his 
visit me with 


her children. She refused 


to invite 


mother to 


} 


ildren, who 
but prom- 
sed to accept for herself, 
in a letter full of warmest 
sympathy with my hard 
fate. WhenI saw herI was 


} 
were at scnool 


mmediately profoundly 


tirred I was fascinated. 
I instantly 


that she was my 


re cognized 


mate 
‘Spring comes but once a 


year, ilove 





but once in a 


lifetime,’ the 
But 
may 


poet sings. 
Love 
come twice in a life- 


indeed is 


the poet lies. 


le ssed 





comes a second time I 
im not referring to mere 
t il affections, but to 
deep f ntal em 

t that shake the very 
' t f our being I saw 


messenger of 
love sent to me by heaver 
= My love 


instant 


went to her 
ly, even as it had 
gone out to my first wife 
My heart bli 
pilgrim’s barren staff 
n the sight of the Pope 


My choice 


ssomed like 


was made. 


The Kaiser in Admiral’s 
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, such as, for example, Queen Sophie 
k The Empress Augusta Victoria, 


The General in 








URELY Billy Langwell, in spite of a certain polite 
indifference toward things which he considered 
of no importance, had been with brigade head- 

juarters long enough to know that the general was 
not afunny man. Surely Billy must have known that 
the genera! hated all of us, for anyone could have read 
uncomplimentary sentiments in the general’s harsh 
green eyes and in the way his hard lips, straight as a 
disciplined platoon, moved when he spoke to the young 
gentlemen. Perhaps, in part, it was the natural dis- 
like and contempt of a disciplined old man who had 
spent his life in the service for parvenus like us, 
but anyone could tell there was something else. 
“Young gentlemen”’ was what he used to call 
us. It is easy still to recall his voice those times 
ne came into the mess room late for break- 
fast, when all the young gentlemen snapped 
hastily to attention. It was not a pleasant 
voice, General Swinnerton’s—slightly thick, 
ind of a supp’essed timbre that made you 
wonder how it would sound when he was 
angry. Down in the mess room, one can 
imagine him waiking still, heavy, but straight 
as a post, and aggressively shaven in that 
way peculiar to old soldiers risen from the 
ranks, that way no civilian can imitate; so 
closely shaven that you would think his epi- 
dermis must have been removed by therazor’s 
edge, revealing a pinker, thinner skin be- 
neath. Without aword, he would walk to his 
place at the table, while the young gentle- 
men listened to his boot heels hit the 
floor. Snap—they went, as inevitable as reg- 
ulations. Snap—and then a pause, a mili- 
tary pause, and it was up tome to say, “Good 
morning, general." It was my part of the drill 
that he had taught me. 
Good morning, major,’’ he would answer, 
and we would shake hands there in the mess 
room, stiffly, like pugilists posing for the 
Sunday supplements. 
Good morning, major,” he would say, 
ind sometimes there seemed to be a note in 
his voice of a lonely man, and sometimes it 
seemed like the voice of a man slightly puz 
zied by a changing world. 
Then he would pause, and then his heavy neck would 
move deliberately within the circumference of his still 
white collar—you could almost hear it grate—as he stared 
down the mess hall. Of course, all the overnight lieu- 
tenants would be watching him, stiffly trying to look mili- 
tary and knowing that they could not. They were young, 
© young, without a trace in their faces of any blow from 
life. They were so fearless, so serenely sure of themselves. 
Was that what Genera) Swinnerton could not understand, 
and what he resented most? There was Billy Langwell in 
whipeords, much more expensive than the general's; 
one of those nice New York Langwells, slender and almost 
delicate, with his yellow hair still moist from his morning 


bath, and smiling at the general. Billy was always smiling 


though he had encountered some amusing private 
thought And then there was—what was his name? 
ometimes faces are so clear and names so hard to remem 
ber Edwin Bryce, the general's other aide, one of the 
Philadelphia Bryces, with a gentle voice, but always wit! 
a look that was slightly supercilious. Then there were those 


new and pleasant voices. Sometimes in 


otner ones, taces 
our mess hall you might have thought it was a college 
house party and not a brigade about to sail for France. 

As the ge neral looked at those faces before he pulled 
mack his chair, his own face would assume a slightly pe 
culiar expression, almost of bewilderment, you would 

metimes think, and then he would speak, precisely still, 
but somewhat differently 

‘Good morning. Sit down, young gentlemen. You 
won't get any rations like this a month from now.” 

Phen he would seat himself stiffly and raise his coffee 

ip with exaggerated ease, and grasp his spoon in his awk- 
ward fingers. What was he thinking of as he raised his cup 
and stared silently above its brim? Was he envious or sad? 
Was he thinking that he was not and never would be quite 
| Was he thinking that we knew it? I won- 
der - Perhaps he always thought that we were laughing. 


ke the rest? 


What strange intuition or trick of caste made Billy spot 


the general for what he was? The first time Billy’s eyes 


met the generals ey 


es he knew, and the general knew he 
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GOOD MORNING, 
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‘Oh! It’s a Code Word, is It? The Germans Will 
Hear Me, Willi They? How Many Peanuts Have 
I Got? What Do You Mean by Peanuts?"’ 


Of course I can remember—anyone can remember those 
first days when uniforms were new, when Camp Abraham 
Hicks was just beginning to rise out of its wilderness of 
yellow pine, a hideous checkerboard of order, when the 
first men of the draft were herded in, in cheap, baggy 
clothes which they took off, never to wear again. 

Those were the days when brigade headquarters seemed 
a place of mystery—a veritable religious shrine, in which 
one could imagine strange rites marching in the night. 
Headquarters was almost the only wooden house in Camp 
Abraham Hicks in those days. Typewriters were clicking 
through the half-open windows; an orderly was standing 
at the door, one of those jaded Regular Army orderlies, 
passive yet sneering, whom the War Department doled 
out, one to each of our companies. 

In front of that wooden shack, the stumps of yellow 
pine still obtruded themselves, making you stumble in 
your new boots. And aset of awkward men in olive drab 
were grubbing at those roots while a young second lieu- 
tenant, who had been a lieutenant no longer than they had 
been soldiers, kept saying, ‘* Now, fellows, make it snappy! 
Make it snappy!” 

The orderly at the door had a reason to grin sourly. It 
was probably the first time in his life that he had heard 
enlisted men addressed as ‘‘fellows.’’ He was still grinning 
when I saw him. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, ‘the general’s expecting you. He'll 
see you in a minute.”’ Then he stopped grinning and stared 
wearily beyond me and wearily saluted, and then I heard 
a voice behind me that I knew. It was Billy Langwell, 
hopping adroitly over the pine stumps, and only stumbling 
once over an upthrust root. 

“Oh, now, George,”’ he said, “are you here too? How 
did you pull it? 


By writing to your congressman? 
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“T don’t know,” I answered. The army ways were 
as strange to me then as they are today. ‘“‘I just got 
an order and came here to report.”’ Billy grinned and 
flicked at his boot with a swagger stick that he 
twirled self-consciously, in nervous knowing 
arcs, 

‘Now don’t be so upstagy just becaus¢ 
you have those what-you-may-call-’ems or 
your shoulders,’”’ he suggested. ‘“*They got 
you because you can ride, of course. I bet 
we're the only people in this place that can 
mount without a ladder. It’s just as we 
I don’t want to be a nurse to those Fast 
Side criminals in my outfit, and anyhow, the 
family wanted me to be an aide.”’ 

The orderly interrupted us, saluting lan 
guidly. ‘‘The general sends his compliment 
and Says he’ll see you now 


**Both of us?” I asked 
4 round solid mass of something moved 
in the orderly’s beefy cheek. ‘ Yeh,” hi 


said, “both of you, sir.” 
As we entered, from the corner of my eye 
I saw the orderly expectorate furtively 





was my first experience with the regular en 


listed personnel, and still | do not know how 
some of them chew tobacco and yet appea 
not to chew it. 

The general was standing in a stuffy littl 
room, with a table, two chairs and a map 
showing the squared barrenness of the fu 
ture Camp Abraham Hicks, pasted on the 
cardboard-composition wall. He wore the 
marching shoes of an enlisted man—broad 
and dusty, like two solid corner stones nece 
sarily large to support his weight. Hi 


leather leggings, of an inferior type, were al 
covered with the camp’s red dust, and ove! 
his heart was that curious array of ribbon 
and bits of masonic jewelry that we were 
even then beginning to stare at with fascina 
tion, not to say with envy. They began wit! 
the Indian-war ribbon and ran the whole 
gamut of ribbons—Spanish War, the Philip 
pines and Boxer. Also hanging among them 
was a silver medal and a pair of crossed rifl 
But you needed no service badges to spot him. You could 
read his service on his face. His jaw and his mouth, wit! 
out speaking, fairly shouted Regular Army. 
the eyes of the Regular Army, typical and peculiarly like 
the eyes of the orderly who sinned in secret by chewing 
tobacco at the door. 

“When you come into my room,” said the general, “take 
off your hats. Good morning, major.’’ And he held out 
stubby hand to me and looked me in the eyé 

“Good morning, sir,”” I answered 

He stood motionless, still looking at me Say ‘Good 


His eyes were 





morning, general,’’’ he replied. ‘‘I consider it better et 
quette.”’ 


Then precisely as a machine gun turns on a pivot, | 
head veered, rising from his white collar, to Billy Langwell 
“‘Lieutenant,”’ inquired the general, ‘‘what’s that in 


your hand?” 

‘A swagger stick, sir,’’ said Billy 

There was no expression of contempt, no change in the 
general's face. ‘Throw it out the window,” he said 

Without moving from where he was standing, Billy 
threw it. It made a little whistling are through the room 
and was gone 

“Who told you,” asked the general, ‘to carry on 
those things?”’ 
“W hy, no one a began Billy. 
“Sir,”’ said the general. 
“Sir,” said Billy. 


The general folded his hands behind his back and rock¢ 
backward and forward from his toes to his heels N 
listen to me, both of you,”’ he said. ‘‘ Where did you go t 


school?” 

“To Harvard,” I answered. The general’ 
tracted. 

“Sir,”’ he said. 

“Sir,” I said hastily. 

You could tell what the general was thinking. Like a 
machine gun on a pivot, his eyes again met those of Bill 
Langwell, who began to smile 

“T am just as effete us he is, sir. I come from Harvard 


too, sir.” 
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1es; general Weil, it’s no Ke being Won t make an a I! yourse I ‘ { j i it 
effete, young man, not when there’s a war. Now listen to watch your step?” r crude 
me, both of you.” Billy smiled at me and blinked Put-tut, George,” he find a way 
He paused and once again rocked from his toes to } said ‘Now don’t be so contir ae he ; The eg : T P 
heels as though the rocking might give impet to |} you've got those fig or maple lea r ( tv rathe | 
thoughts. be boys together once in a while \ y ] promise t 1 elding ‘ 
‘You won't like me,” he said “Neither of } 1 will like not to do it again All right, but I] mehow t t met y t t 
me, but that makes no difference in the servic Ir 51 George” mile grew br le i he patted me t mont but tt me 
Was a private in Arizona, before either ot 1 Was [ I on the arm ao you Know what Il pe ( ‘ Re rY r ¢ 
There used to be real fighting in '75 and the service used perception has grown remarkably keen since 1 embarked It wa 
to be a real service. I got my corporal’s stripes when I on this military business. I perceived, or it seemed to m« A H i f 
pu led Chief Three Horns off his pony and ¢ ed him | perce ved” his voice grew lowe r, but wa very irejes remem be ‘ 
back in the Navaho war. I got my majority for going out’ very playful—‘“‘I actually perceived that the genera t the weight iba f 
ahead of my detachment and killing three brown brother quite a gentleman!” the conscience. The ge W 
with a bayonet in Mindanao. I'd rather have a bayonet in And there you have it—that stupid inexorab| Y gz thumbs the 
my hands now than this confounded job. But aslongasI’m _ tionality we all of us have when we are young. | Lar fore hin His I t thur 
a general, I'll be a soldier’s general he wied slight]; well was too young, always too y g, to have perceived _ ne his hair was like a g 
und his voice began to sharpen and not one of these that aman could be a man and st t quite a gentlemar buttoned at the ar and ‘ 
bootlicking, dancing-party generals with a pull back in silly was smiling at the tree st ps, but you could see At the i of a gentle t 
the War Department. And the men on my staff will be that he was thinking, for his eyes had a curious distant somet g beneat I t 
diers and they'll act like soldiers, and not like military look, and sudde he tapped my arm again George, Langwe w Ww 
attachés. I haven’t been to Harvard. I haven’t been my boy,” he sald, ‘‘the more I think of it—do you know custom-made riding boots ar 
anywhere except to military schools. That’s why you whatIthink? Seriously, George, I've got a mission to per son cap pulled smartly over 
won't likeme. But you'll be soldiers just the same. That’s form.” ture 
Sit down at that table, major, and go over those re- ‘What sort of a mission?”” Somehow you could not help rhe general cleared his tl 
ports. Andyou, Mr.— I've forgotten your name “s but be amused, for he was never more than half serious’ with his inevitable slight smile 
It was a new experience to Billy to have anyone forget even at his worst. The general looked at hin 
his name, once it had been mentioned. “T feel it devolves upon me,”’ said B and tapped m answered. ‘‘ Mr. Langwell,”’ } 
‘Langwell, sir,” he said—‘‘ William Langwell.”’ arm again, “as a representative—I'm hanged if | know of come into the orderly room, t 
The general looked at him for a moment in silence. Then what, but—well, I feel it devolves on me, under th in The slight smile did not lea 


for the first 
expression In his eyes 
There 
where was 


65th 


‘*Langwell? 
used to be 
it?—back in the 
a shavetail named 
Mr. Lang 
well, go and tell 
that low-lived, 
account 


Langwell. 
out 


no- 





of big ones if 
I see him chewing to- 
bacco the 


again way 


he’s chewing it 


i now. 
If he’d been in 


the 
cavalry in ’75 he’d 
know to stow it 
in tne 
when he’s on 


how 
back of his jaw 
duty. 
Little ones out of big 
ones—he’ll under- 
tand if you don’t. 
And the 
stables and get my 
horseandone loryour- 
elf. And by the way, 
major, you'd better go 


out with him and see 


then go to 


Spt aks prop- 
erly to the enlisted 
There’s nothing 
more important than 
speaking properly to 

men. Salute 


And 
One! 


enlisted 
when you go out. 


right-about! 


Twol’ 
Then we were out- 
doors again where the 
men were grubbing 
at the pine stumps, 
and 
ing to the orderly. 
‘My boy,” he said, 


the general has just 


Billy was speak- 


sent me out to tell you 
he'll have you making 
little ones out of big 
ones if he sees you 
chewing tobacco. Per- 
sonally, I can’t  per- 
that you're 

But just as 

strictly as a 
I’dadvise you 


ceive 
chewing. 
a friend 
ire nd 

to cut it 
spit it out? 
you didn’t serve in the 


orshall I say 
because 
cavalry back in 75.” 

I seized Billy hastily 
by the arm and pulled 


him out of earshot. 


time I became aware of 


half puzzle¢ 





stances, to put the general ir 
“To what?” I gasped. 


that curious, baflled 


i, almost diffident. 


It Was Like the General to Throw His Tin Hetmet Away. 


his piace 


insta 





“If They Get Me They Get Me,"’ 


“What's the Use of All This Funny Business’?"' 
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YES OR NO? 


OST of us want what is best for all of us. So, when 
talking over the primary or any other question, 
let us keep in good temper. Nearly all bad things 
that have happened to us as a nation have been the result 
of hotheads abandoning argument for anger, and calling 
other people fools and knaves merely because of disagree- 
ment in opinion. 
Right at the beginning, then, let us agree that those who 
rimary and those who are against it are honest 
i their views, and are intelligent and patriotic citizens 
not all, of course, but most 

The fact that practically all professional politicians were 
against the primary when it was first proposed and intro- 
duced and are against it still; that the few big financial in- 
terests which want unjust and nonpublic special privileges 
were against the primary then and oppose it now; in short, 
the fact that the whole membership of what I once called 


are for the } 





the Invisible Government is the deadly foe of the primary 
ought not to becloud the other fact that many upright, 
tudious, thoughtful and public-spirited men believe that 


has failed, and that we ought to get rid of it. 
Perhaps they are right. If so, let us by all means repeal 
sur primary laws and take up the old-time convention once 


the primary 


make sure about it. 





mor! But let us There is no great 
irry. Certainly no emergency, no crisis forces us to act 
n haste. The country is in fairly good shape—much better 


than any other country. 


Moreover, is it m 


t foolish to overthrow a system that 
tool 


pite of incessant and powerful opposition exerted from the 


a long time to grow, that grew slowly, and grew in 


moment the PEK 


1 first sprouted? For, as will be shown in 
my next article, the primary came more gradually than 
ither development of American institutions. 


Objections to the Primary System 


convention, for 


ort t 


instance, was adopted generally in 
after Jackson forced it on the Demo- 
it took a half century for the primary 
way, because resistance to it was so stern and 


Mul 
a very sl me 
ratic Party; wherea 


» make its 


trong. That opposition to the primary came from those 
who used the convention for particular purposes, and not 
m the fine type of men who now join those natural foes 


lk about the primary we 
the fact that such a thing as a party 
for more than forty years 
established Nearly a half 


ce iry elapsed after our national Constitution was 

ted before the party convention was concocted and 

ime into common use. I shall deal with this fact in the 

it folle this one, but we ought to make particu- 

note of it now, because so many good people seem to 
that we alway ive had the convention 

atter t cal fact the primary has now been 
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rush to abandon an 
mary—which has not 
whole, and in place of 
vention—a device 
that the people threw 
what they thought a 
ease let us discuss the 


should we be in any 
old system—the pri- 
worked badly on the 
it to restore the con- 
which worked so badly 
it aside and took up 
better method? Inany 
subject before we do anything—and discuss 
it without heat. Todo this clearly and logi- 
cally let us get out of the way objections to the primary 
which are urged just now with so much clamor that we 
hear of nothing else. Every one of those objections is very 
old. They have been made time and again in bygone days; 
they have been answered as often as they were made; but 
today they are advanced once more as though they were 
new, and advanced with something like fury. So let us be 
patient and go over those objections again. 

The first of these objections is the expense of the 
primary. We are told that the vast sums spent this year in 
two or three states to get certain senatorial nominations 
were made necessary by the primary. The plain answer is 
that nominations for the same office in most other states 
required no such outlay—very little, indeed. 

If primary expenses of candidates were so small in most 
states, how comes it that hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of dollars had to be spent in attempts to get nomina- 
tions for candidates for the very same offices in only two or 
three states? If such prodigious outpourings of cash were 
made necessary by the primary in those states why was 
not the same golden flood called forth by the primary in 
other states—nearly all other states? 

Perhaps there is an answer to that question, but if so, I 
never have seen it or heard it or heard of it. 

We are told, and told with specifications, that in the 
states where the prodigious outlays were made those im- 
mense sums simply had to be spent in order to educate the 
people, to inform voters of the issues and of the merits of 
candidates. But can it be that citizens of those states are 
so much more ignorant of public men and measures than 
the citizens of all other states where no such amounts were 
spent? 

Have we not heard, for years, spokesmen for those very 
states boast of the intelligence, education, enterprise and 
public spirit of their people? Yet now we are assured that 
only the distribution of enormous wealth can arouse and 
inform those same people and get them to the polls, al- 
though such munificence was not at all necessary elsewhere 
in the country. 

The explanation does not fit the facts. Worse still, the 
men who spent most, or for whom most money was dis- 
tributed in those exceptional states, lost at the ballot box; 
and they were men long in public service and well known 
to the people. That raises another point which we shall look 
into pretty soon; but just here we are giving attention tothe 
argument that the primary forces the prodigal use of mon- 
people 


and we are confronted wit} 


strou ims to educate 
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r for whom 


the fact that the men who spent most money, « 
most money was spent, were beaten, although they were 
the men best known and who needed least ad 
No! Decidedly the explanation and the facts do not 
hang together. 
Let us examine the specifications of necessary expendi 
ture. Merely a postal card to each voter in a state with a 


vertisement. 





well! Why 


big population costs a lot, we are told. Very : 
send such a postal card? Does it influence a single voter 
Do many voters even read such cards? And is not the same 
thing true of form political letters? It is money throwr 
away to burden the mails with such trash. So are the big 4 
sums spent to circulate pictures of candidates or to post 
them on billboards and tele grap! > 
posts. Those portraitures are aj] : 
to lose more votes than they ga 
I have known of instances where 
_ 
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: 
a citizen intended to vote for a candidate because he was : 
on the party ticket—until the citizen saw a lithograph of the : 
candidate. Then he changed—he would not vote for any i 
man who looked like that, he said. I myself have prac 
ticed such nonsense because it was the custom, and be 
cause the organization said that we must do it—in fact 
the organization did it in my behalf as a party matter and 
because I was the party candidate—but I see now how 
useless it was and I am sorry it was ever done for m¢ 
But, we are asked, how are voters to know about a car 
didate if they are not told in some such fashion? The 
answer is simple: If aman whoruns for an important oft 
like senator or governor is not well known in his stat 
ought not to be a candidate for such an office i 
The Best Kind of Publicity 
Y HIS speeches, by his efforts for the public good and 
by his substantial and legitimate works, he ought t 
have made his name known—and favorably known——t 
most people before he asks them to put him in his |} 
office. Still better—and the usual American ’ f 
should have worked up through the ordinary degrees of 
the public service, ever widening his acquaintance, reput 
tion and influence, until the public is informed not on! 
his name but of his character and career i 
Thus he will have made his own advertisement throus f 
many years of hard work; and he will need no post card 
circular letters, lithographs and billboards to tell the pe 
ple who he is and that he is running for senator or govet : 
nor in his party’s primary 
Moreover, the press gives that information as a matte F 
of news, and gives it over and over again. We are told that : 
advertisements in the newspapers cost a great de Bu 
what good does that do? Was any man or woman who 
reads this article ever induced to vote for a candidate by 
reading such advertisements? Do many of us even read 
them? And, if and when we do read them, do we not 
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nece ty f pending that money At least for the pur- of more than three m n pe ¢ 
¢" pose of winning the support of those who read such paid- ganization, committe peaker ture 
: I ‘ ‘4 lat l tage pr pu te I ‘ I per r 
What next ther What othe rexpense 3 does the primary pense tor everything was con 


mpel? That of organization is the answer. What or-_ cial records show that mar ern 
zation? Men and women who have to have their thing for even smalle im me t 












































Li crossed before they will de the work incident to at all 
§ elections are not worth their pay. The number of voters What, then, become f the argument that the r 
they get to the polls for their employer is more than offset bars poor men and opens the door to pul ; 
2 é : , ) 
4 by those whom such practices disgust, and who, therefore, rich man only And how does it en that ev r 
; ite the other way. I have known of even a legitimate man who want é r 
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ert t humble, citizens working for the other cand against the primary? Onew mie 
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e me! I more t i t 
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D> de e—that the t of it is not great, provided it hen. should thev be ag { ' 
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é , kn r service ist to attend the polls as question cannot be pressed t t j t ' 
; ‘ talkers for a particular candidate at may y form t 
é be a t, but it may be wrong too. A child can see The ob is answer, and the true answer that the 
§ that under such a guise votes can be bought. Who will primary does not close the door to the ] n i! ( 
> - 
§ tend t the expenditure of money for such practices it only to the rich man. The primary does not he t \ 
f made nec by the primary? rich man to get what he wants with les itlay of 
& But meetings must be rented, bands hired and the nonpublic corporation either—a point to be kept in) x 
: the usual campaign paraphernalia bought. Think of the mind ( 
: t of that!” ex advocate of the necessity of On the contrary the primary costs the mar 
: ending a great de y under the primary. Why _ poration that wants to elect himself in agent t t 
1d i that ny of it, be paid by the candidate or by wants to control the machine, a great deal more than t 
entral organization? If, in any town or community, convention used to cost that r ma! | t 
the cause he champions, has not enough friends to great deal more than the nvention woul t thatr 
eta m to speak in and to advertise the meeting, man or corporation now, if they could get the ! t 
j he ought to run, generally speaking back agair They got more for their mor f 
Ur I i real message and the pub needs to be ess trouble and got it wit! r ry? ex 
ised, and nobody will furnish a hall or circulate the through the nvention than t in now get the ! 
1 news, let him speak on a street corner or in a lot. thing through the primary. Moreover, what they now get 
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Spite of Incessant and Powerful Opposition 
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IAMONDS are diamonds; the veldt is the veldt; a 
thief is a thief. Clever is clever enough; too clever 
is stupid. Why heat boiling water? It will never 

become hot 

Donovan grinned at the thought in his mind, then went 
on to tellus this story of his early life in South Africa. For he 
had been born in Kimberley, at the heart of the diamond 
fields, and had cut his teeth upon diamonds, yet because of 
a clever man and a thief had very nearly missed knowing 
anything at all about them. 
ish; perhaps they always will. In the 





early days of diamond mining the loss by theft ran to 50 





rcent or more. Today the diamond world is more honest. 
In the early days the miners for the most part were 
4 poor Basuto with hardly a rag to his back could slip a 





natives. 


pebble into his mouth and walk away the richest man of his 
tribe. The Basuto.is 


does not go into his mouth. 


still employed, but today the pebble 


Honest men of course do not steal; it is the dishonest 
against whom protection has to be sought. These may 
often be kept honest through penalties, or the property in 
danger may be lecked away from them in a vault, or the 
men tempted may be asked to live behind locked doors 
In South Africa the latter is the protection that has most 
leeply affected the diamond industry. 

The South African compound is a walled village for the 
housing and care of native workmen. It contains dormi- 
tories, kitchens, stores, hospitals, a swimming pool and 
places of amusement, all electrically lighted, and is con- 
nected directly with the mine, so that a workman during 
his term of employment need have no intercourse with the 
outside world. Since he cannot get out to sell what he has 
stolen and the buyer of stolen goods cannot get in, he 
remains honest even though a thief. 

At the time of this story the De Graaf compound, built 
to house the natives employed in the De Graaf mine, cov- 
ered nearly five acres and sheltered thirty-five hundred 
losed by a ten-foot wall of corrugated iron. 
In order that diamonds might not be smuggled into the 
compound from the mine and tossed over this wall, the 


men. It was in 


inclosure was covered, as by a roof, by fine-meshed wire 


Sentries stationed in a tower stood guard over the 


\s De Graaf paid good wages and life in the compound 
was pleasant, natives were attracted from a great distance. 
To enter the service a man had to be physically fit, and he 
had to agree to remain within mine and compound for 
three months. If accepted, a band carrying his number 
was clasped about his wrist. His assignment to quarters 
followed. South African natives like to live in groups by 
tribes. At the end of the three months he was searched 

* concealed diamonds, then transferred to a ward apart, 
where he was held for five days under scrutiny. Articles 
of dress like shoes, the heels and soles of which might con- 
ceal diamonds, had to be left behind. 

It was in this De Graaf compound that young Donovan 
had obtained a position as an assistant. He had been 

ven the place by a man named Allen, since shifted; old 
Parker, upon his succession, had found him at work. 
loo young for the job,”’ he had grunted in open disap- 
proval. Parker’s transfer was known to be temporary, and 
r the moment. he did not shake the boy out of the tree. 

ild speak most of the South African Bantu 


alects, besides a little Swahili, the mongrel Bantu-Arabic 
ised by the bast Coast traders. He looked older than his 
years. The natives trusted him. He was therefore a more 
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useful man than Parker would admit. Meanwhile Parker 
had stayed on; and he was still acting as manager of the 
compound when the Head exploded over a new loss of 
diamonds. 

The storm broke out of clear air, and it broke upon 
Parker. Its inciting cause was an ordinary Kimberley 
policeman, who had stopped a Boer peddler in Du Toits 
Pan Road because he looked overstocked with hard soap. 
Questions were asked, and in reply prices quoted that 
were too high to fit the market. The man was thereupon 
taken to the station, where a test of the soap was made with 
heated needles. 

Had the find been a small one that would have ended the 
incident. The diamonds were unregistered, and under the 
Diamond Trading Act subject to confiscation unless their 
ownership could be proved. That they had been stolen no 
one doubted, and they must have been stolen from the 
company, and therefore from the mines, for no private 
ground in the region was being worked. But nobody can 
identify diamonds he has never seen, and the stones went 
to the government. 

‘Nearly a quarter of a pound of picked stones, Parker!”’ 

“They never got out through the compound,’ 
Parker 

“They came from the mine. How else? 

‘Not possibly,” persisted Parker. ‘I don’t know how 
else, but you couldn’t get a grain of sand past the com- 
pound without a ticket.” 

“If I find that they did ” began the Head darkly, 
then left the sentence unfinished. 

‘You'll shift me back, of course.” 

“Oh, no. I'll merely skin you alive!” 

Three weeks passed, then a fourth. Parker made new 
rules, enforced old ones, tightened up inspection. Upon 
discharging a group of Basutos he almost tore their cloth- 
ing apart in the search for contraband. One tangled poll 
he insisted upon having combed anew in his presence before 
permitting its owner to leave. Donovan had to wield the 
comb. 

That same evening came a call, delivered by a dust- 
bitten horseman, asking for Parker’s instant presence at 
the bedside of his sister, two hours’ ride to the southeast. 
The summons was imperative. He left the compound in 
charge of Doctor Graves, the company physician. 

Had he taken the time to notify Donovan he would 
have found him on the floor of the compound, listening to 
laughter and song. Had he taken the trouble to observe 
those nearest that young man he would have noticed black 
glances directed at him, although only from a harmless 
Chinaman named Feng—not from any of the native blacks. 

Donovan had been watching the scene since dinner, as 
was his custom. Tribal traits had already begun to appear. 
Some groups remained squatted about the remnants of 
their supper, chattering like schoolgirls. Others sought the 
central plunge for a swim. A group of Machopis danced 
vigorously to the music of imbilas, a group of Amashan- 
guans to that of their own melodious chanting. Farther on 
squatted a group of Basutos, blowing their little bone 
whistles furiously to the accompaniment of drum taps. The 
Basutos were not a musical folk; their piping was harsh 
and discordant. Other groups here and there had gathered 
about some accidental attraction, such as a game of mun- 
gala, or the spectacle of a big Zulu cooking titbits for a trio 
of lazy Bechuanas. 

One such group had gathered about Feng. The years 
had dug countless coulees across Feng’s yellow cheeks, until 
they looked like sun-cracked clay, but his bright eyes 
peered out over half lenses with a piercing keenness that 
still won him clients. When he was needed he served as a 
hospital orderly. As he was intelligent and inquisitive 
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he 
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had picked up much useful knowledge about the treatment 
of sprains and bruises. The result was that he was able to 
treat many of the minor hurts of the compound. This lay 
practice was not only known to Parker, but was encour 
aged by him. Feng could heal a burned finger without 
taking its owner from work. He became so useful that he 
was supplied with the simpler drugs. 

But the man had a black heart. His bright Shansi eye 
knew evil. His cracked features were seamed with ravine 
never dug by time. He practiced the art of healing, but 
along with it he practiced older arts not so admirabl As 
Donovan approached the chaffing group about him, Feng 
was engaged in tattooing the polished black shoulder and 
upper arm of a Basuto boy with decorations reminiscent 
of the Ming dynasty. 

“He puils back like a woman!” 

“See the baby wince!” 

The taunting remarks, made in his own speech, were 
mere pleasantries, and were so understood. The Basuto 
boy was not pulling back, but sat grinning under the pain, 
as stolid as a bronze idol. Already the spectators had 
awarded him their praise. Some of them had even ar 
ranged with Feng to be likewise decorated at his earliest 
free moment, not so much because they wished to be beau 
tified as because they wished to exhibit their fortitude 

Feng was well aware of Donovan’s presence, but he gavé 
him no further black glances. Donovan walked on, but 
later his wanderings again brought him to the group watc} 
ing the Chinaman at work. By this time Feng had under- 
taken to decorate a Bechuana boy with his tribal device, 
using as tools a knife followed by a red-hot needle, SO as to 
produce the beautiful bold welts desired. The pain must 
have been great, but again the patient endured it without 
flinching. When the ordeal was over Feng anointed the 
wound with unguents and sent the black on his way. 

It was as Donovan stood on the edge of the crowd that 
the Chinaman gave him his open attention. 

“Whatta want?” asked Feng in the English he affected 
lattoo pletty lady on arm?” 

He already knew what Donovan wanted, or thought he 
did. He also knew Parker’s opinion of the boy, and knew 
that he was not speaking to one likely to make him trouble 

‘Want to see if you do good work,” said Donovan. 

*Allight. Look pletty close, mebbe see.”’ 

“What you do?” 

**Make-um boy pletty,” replied Feng, uncertain whether 
to add insolence to his tone, but deciding against it. ‘‘ Me 
stop?” 

““Needn’t do that, Feng. 

“Me fix-um fine.” 

Feng went back to his work with a pained half shrug of 
the shoulders. Donovan remained where he stood. HH: 
was still watching the Chinaman’s deft hands when Grave 
sent for him. 

““Donovan,” began the physician, ‘I’m called to a: 
accident at Du Toits Pan. Parker’s away—his sister isn't 
expected to live. That puts it up to you. I may get ba 
tonight and I may not. Nothing will happen—only thi 
routine of curfew and keeping order. You're in chargé 
I’m telling the guards. Keep the ship on her course t 
morning.” 

“I'll camp in the office,” said Donovan. 

Had Donovan received the two messages, first Parker’s, 
then the one calling for Graves, he must have been im 
pressed by the coincidence of a third. The request this 
time was not for an officer of the compound, but for a 
Basuto workman. The messenger, indeed, was one of the 
Basutos discharged earlier in the day. Donovan knew him 
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t name fue man asked for was a Basuto named Jim 


Mwana, known to the company as No. 413, whose term of 


Come quick right off 
‘Where does he live?” asked Dor Van 


The mes enger gave the name ol tne ip and the d 





ince, then repeated his request 
Donovan did not know Parker’s practice, but Allen, | 


predecessor, had permitted two splay-footed Damaras of 
quarrelsome repute to leave at a sick call, and a compan, 
} 


rule permitted the courtesy After asking a few sharp 


questions he sent for Jim Mwana, searched him on the spot, 


¢xtracted a promise to return, and gave him over to the 
messenger. Then he wrote a re port of his action tor Parker 


and went to sleep. 
Graves returned toward midnight, tired and angry. 
Du Toits Pan mine had had no accident and knew nothing 


tthe 
f his call. He clumped direct to his room with scarcely a 
word to Donovan. Parker remained away until morning. 
He, too, was furious at being sent upon an errand of no 
moment, for he learned upon arriving at his sister’s place 
that she had not been ill. He could not clump off to his 
bedroom, but he did thrash around in the compound, now 
nearly deserted, asking questions. It was Feng who told 
him of the call for No. 413. Graves had not reported it. 
Parker rushed at once to the office, to vent his ill temper 
ipon Donovan, whom he accused of playing stupidly into 
the hands of 


“But I searched the Basuto myself,”’ protested the as- 


a band of thieves. 


stant 

‘Did you search his stomach? 10 } 
many diamonds he had swallowed? Probably half a 
pound. All he could hold.” 


*d kill him,”’ said Donovan 





took him away and shook them out of him within 


I don’t believe it 
If that wasn’t their object, why did they send for me? 
Why did they send far Graves?” 
‘I don’t know,” said Donovan 


You tell me you searched him 


You couldn't wait for morning, but had to search him it 
tantly. You may be involved yourself 


Mr. Parker, please!”’ 
‘Anyhow this company can’t afford to have a blunder 


head like you on its pay list. Get your things t 


Y< 





u're fired.” 
“You're the man who blundered,’’ Donovan had the 
audacity to retort. “‘You’re manager. You're in charge, 


yet you let the compound run itself because a stranger 
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‘‘What Do You Do,’' He Had Asked, Less Than an Hour After He Had Met Her, ‘‘the Rest of the Year?’’ 


R. A. C. DALE’S patients would scarcely 

have recognized Arlene dressing for her lover. 
4 Most of Doctor Dale’s patients did not know 
what the “‘A”’ in her name stood for, and those who 
happened to——even those who happened also to have 
noticed that she was young and rather lovely to look at 
seldom thought of her in the commonplace feminine terms 
of frocks and levers. To mothers with sick babies she was 
strength and wisdom incarnate; she was the harbor light 
in astorm, not a young woman in a tan tailor-made. She 
came in answer to their need, driving her mud-splashed 
little coupé, and, trouble over, she disappeared into the 
coupé and drove away, usually followed by as little per- 
sonal interest or conjecture as the cuckoo going back into 
its clock. 

But there were two weeks of every summer when worried 
mothers calling the farniliar telephone number were greeted 
with: ‘Doctor Dale is out of town. She won't be back 
till the tenth. If it’s anything important, call Doctor 
Luckton.” 

And while the bereft mothers aggrievedly called Doctor 
Luckton or anxiously counted the days till the tenth, 
Doctor Dale was not only out of Midtown—she was out of 
existence. Sometimes visiting, sometimes traveling, some- 
times at a gay summer hotel; but always, whatever she 
was doing, for two weeks out of every year she was Arlene 
Dale. She left her well-tailored tan suits and small trim 
felt hats in her apartment closet and bought for these two 
weeks sports clothes, young and careless as April breezes; 
evening frocks, low of neck and short of skirt, audacious. 
She rolled her stockings and marceled her hair, she danced 
and flirted, she swam and played tennis; she used a lip- 
stick, not because she needed one but to make up for the 
other fifty weeks of the year when she had to look pro- 
fessional and scarcely dared powder her nose. 

She succeeded pretty well in leaving the successful 
young doctor behind when she went vacationing. By the 
simple expedient of dropping off the telltale M.D. after her 
name, she protected herself from fellow physicians eager 
for shop talk, from hovering mothers waiting breathlessly 
to turn the conversation to Baby’s formula or Junior’s 
She did not succeed, naturally, in appearing 

ist one more cocksure, callow little flapper. Not so much 
because she was getting, each year, close and closer to 
thirty many a girl as small and slim and short-haired, as 
lithe and fresh-skinned, flaps successfully on almost into 
her forties— but one isn’t the kind of person who has ever 
outgeneraled death without bearing some subtle signs that 
an't be painted out with a lipstick. 

Subtle signs, however, are for the discerning to read, 


adenoids 


ind not all vacationists are discerning. Such obvious 


matters as a sweet ready laugh and the looking well in a 
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one-piece bathing suit are so much easier to notice. Dow- 
agers, crowded plumply into their girlish little sports 
dresses, size forty-six, would speculate acidly on what that 
Miss Dale must have paid for her yellow silk sweater suit; 
conscientious young mothers wouldn't have trusted her to 
hold their babies while they went upstairs after a dose of 
milk of magnesia. Young men would take her canoeing 
and then worry the next day for fear she might have taken 
what they had said as seriously as they had, at the time, 
meant her to, and be even now planning her future life on 
the hopes that they had, too impulsively, held out to her 
in the moonlight. 

They would have been truly shocked, these handsome, 
athletic, ambitious young men, at the idea that an attrac- 
tive girl might look upon love-making pretty much as they 
did themselves—-with the same unwilling, fascinated in- 
terest, but the same shrewd and cautious fear of entan- 
gling alliances. 

The truth of the matter is that two or three years before 
she met Keith Reynolds, Arlene had definitely made up 
her mind that she wasn’t going to marry anybody, ever. 
This was not one of those pretended, provocative threats, 
so often quoted by young women to spur on young men. 
It was an honest decision which had been arrived at, not 
without a good deal of inner conflict and some pain. 

Two young men in particular had helped in the making 
of it. The first one had been a romantic Southerner, hand- 
some, fiery. He had met Arlene her first year in the 
hospital. She had been only an interne then, but she had 
also been only twenty-four and heartbreakingly in earnest. 
She had not had time to grow even the thinnest of protec- 
tive shells. When a young wife would cling, frantic, terror- 
stricken, to her husband’s hand and shrill above the clang 
of the ambulance bell, ‘Oh, don’t let him die, doctor! 
Johnny darling, don’t go away from me! Don’t let him 
die!’’ there had been nothing to save Arlene from the rack 
of her own poignant sense of responsibility. She had not 
learned to accept the fact that there are times when no 
doctor is the supreme arbiter. 

That first year in the hospital had been cruelly hard on 
her. While the older doctors went on dealing calmly in life 
and death with such wisdom as they had and eating three 
square meals a day, Arlene, steady-handed enough in her 
hours of duty, would meet Arthur afterward, white-lipped 
and shaken. 


Of course, he had wanted to take her out of it all. His 
traditions of lovely leisured ladyhood, his passion, his 





protectiveness, were all enlisted. She was so little 
and young and delicately made. Each week she grew 
thinner, her dark-blue eyes seemed larger and her 
black hair cut a sharper line against a whiter cheek 
Arthur fought to save her from the medical profe 
sion as an ancient knight might have tilted with a dragon 
for a captive princess. 


He had never really had a chance, though neither he nor 


Arlene herself, for that matter, knew it. It was a frightful 
sultry summer and there was an epidem 
babies down in the Italian district. Small wonder that 
there were times when Arthur and the life he was holding 


among the 


out to her—home lights and love and gracious peace 
happy, healthy babies of her own—seemed worth the gi 
ing up of a dream of a lifetime for. But these times did 
not last and the dream did. There was one last night 
torturing indecision before Arlene made up her mind that 
she couldn’t let Arthur save her —after which she rose to 
deliver an unexpected little Polack at five a.m. Arthur 
went back South and eventually married a debutante 
from Louisville, Kentucky. 

It was two years before the second man. He was ar 
ambitious, successful business man in Midtown, and he 
had no desire to save Arlene from medicine. He had lived 
in New York and played about a bit with some of its young 
professional women. He prided himself on being tolerant 
and progressive, declared that the purely domestic womer 
bored him. He quite liked the idea of Arlene’s being 
Doctor Dale. 

It took Arlene nearly a year to learn that what Jame 
really wanted—though, to do him justice, he didn’t know 
this himself—was to have his cake and eat it too. He wa 
honestly proud of her professional success, of the fact that 
she was beginning to establish herself as a baby special 
in Midtown’s highly competitive field. He was gleefu 
over the occasional caustic jealousy of some of the older 
doctors, scornfully amused at the common suspicion that a 
woman cannot be young and pretty and still have brair 
But underneath all this surface broad-mindedness, he | 
a picture of a wife which was quite as definite as Arthur 
had been. And he must have fooled himself into believing 
that being a successful doctor could be a woman’s hobby 
like collecting Colonial glass or taking singing lessons 

When he came back from a successful business trip, | 
was secretly a little hurt if Arlene couldn’t be at the stat 
to meet him. When he took her to the theater, he w: 
resentfui if she was called away in the middle of the second 
act. When he had turned a successful deal and was read 
for play and relaxation, he could not reason away a sens 
grievance if Arlene was not free and ready to help him 
celebrate. It seemed an almost personal affront the wa) 
an acetone baby could take the play all out of her. 
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The Midtown mothers had a way of calling up Arlene at 
dinnertime. They would just have got in from afternoon 
ridge and found that sister seemed feveris} ey would 
be going out for the evening and must know before the) 
ft whether they’d better have the maid burn the crouy 
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Work, Growth, Service 
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Surely These Could Not be Passing Vanities, Mere Tricky Words 


A Man That Was Eternal Reality 
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Arlene managed these as we as she possibly ild 
coming back from each businesslike interruption to a rapt 
interest in whatever James had been telling her, hiding 
from him the usually unappetizing details which came 


pouring over the wire 

‘Why do you have to have that damn thing right or 
the table?’’ James would demand “It makes the place 
eem just like an office.” 

Arlene often thought of the telephone as that 
James’ tone 
protective toward it 
to placate him . 


thing herself, but made her feel delensive 


Still, womaniike, she 


“It’s so much easier than to have to get up and go int 


the other room. If you hate it, though, I'll have Helga put 


it over on the side table.”’ 
“Well, I can’t see why they've all got to call you up at 


mealtime.” 


**T’ve been out all the afternoon Arlene would explair 
“‘and we're going to the theater right after dinner.’ 


But placating didn’t help and being reasonable did: 
help, and one evening Arlene got mad. It had been the 
very evening when she should have been most ta 1 


James had lost a big contract that morning. But Arlene 


had lost a baby that afternoon, Just because the mother 
had been a frivolous little fool who hadn't wed orders 
and Arlene had simply been not up to tact sne had got 





mad ar 


da told 


by telling her a few, and thoug! 


James a few plain truths and he had fre 
tallated 


ithem, there had been r 


sorry afterward that they hadt 


going back on the fact that the truths were true 

After that, it had been so unmistakal y plain that the 
thing wouldn’t work that they were able to abandon the 
idea without any really lacerated feelings. James later 


and a Woman Before a Fire 
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And Yet They Tinkled Hotlowly in 





























on Pa S4 


He Thought 





MUSIal f= 


- PE WERE 


lack Nankervis 
ind myself, when 
we dropped from 
f lransconti 
ental inte the 
emidarkness of 
the little mus} 
room town of Hud 
son, the jumping 

place for the 
new gold regions 
adjacent to Red 


+ 


Lake, set far in the 
network of water- 
ways which sprin 
le the map of 
Northwestern On 
tario. Tired with 
the latigue oi men 
ooking eagerly to- 
ward tne softness 
of a real bed; ten 
days of muskeg, ol 
dragging ourselves he 
over the tangled 
deadfall of inter- 


minabdle stretches 





‘ surn-over, of 
‘ ly sitting on 
the edge of the 


camp fire at night, 
that we mignt eat 
moke rather than allow the mosquitoes to eat us; ten days 
e soggy humidity of the swamp, the sun-blazed 
tches of what once had been forests, but where now 
only the blackened skeletons of once-proud trees reared 
themselves in mocking memory of the shade they long ago 
ad veased to cast--these things had made us wall-eyed 
nd weary~-too weary in fact for us to trust our own early- 
ng capabilities. The Lac Seul packet left shortly after 
dawn upon the first leg of its long journey to Red Lake, and 
we must be on it. So with lagging booted feet we clumped 
nto the unpainted, hastily constructed hotel and sought 
e one man in sight 
You the night clerk, pardner?”’ asked Jack. 
‘Much as they is,”’ said the combination chambermaid, 
tel keeper and cook as he began breaking eggs for our 
belated meal. ‘I’m tellin’ the world, though, I ain’t goin’ 
» burn no midnight oil tonight. Anybody that comes in 
f ‘oom. I been up since five o'clock.” 


Hark, Hark, the Bark 


J ACK rubbed astubby chin. ‘‘ But looka here, pardner,” 

<7 he asked, “how're we going to get up on time? We've 
t to catch that Red Lake boat.” 

Ain't too used to dogs, are you?”’ asked the other man 


} 
flint 


j 
is he pped 


an egy 
No, I don’t reckon we are,” 
‘Then you'll get up.”’ With that he dismissed the sub- 
ect and we aid ilkewise, 
lack and I had used the natural alarm clocks of the New 
e. Given plenty of North Country huskies and 
we'd be up on time. For the person who can’t awaken to 
the tuneful discord of a husky serenade which 
ses, weird and wailing, into the crispness of a 
North Canada dawn is either deaf or dead. 
here's no sound in the world exactly like the 
! The coyote with his staccato 
pitched « ry, the we ird soprano of the wolf, 





} 


yaying of a houn’ dawg aiming his muzzle 
ward the moon-—-all these are distinct and de- 
able sounds. But a husky has a finesse and 

ge that compare with the other vocalizations 

e work of a Metropolitan tenor would over- 

w the yapping of Tin Pan Alley. He puts 
heart, his soul and all four feet into his work; 

e rolls his eyes in an ecstasy of mourning that 
the true artist of his nature; he titillates 
throat like the jerk of a jig saw; he pulls in 
ills his lungs until his chest 





d then when he raises his head to 





s his lips and lets 


me, it goes somewhere! One 


A Dog Freight Outfit in Eastern Idaho in, 


may sing of the nightingale, one may weave poesy to the 
whippoorwill, one may hark the lark, but there yet remains 
the genius who can accurately describe the outburst of a 
husky dog, once he gets his stance and lets fly his salutation 


to the dawn. 


Especially is this true if the place be a true dog town of 
the North Country, where the necessity for a husky popula- 
tion is second only to that of the human personnel. There, 
indeed, one truly realizes the worth of group singing to 
keep a community up and doing. 
bed after the grand wa-hoo chorus starts, it’s simply be- 
cause he’s too paralyzed, mentally and physically, to do 
anything else. From atop the hill; from the middle of the 
street; from the Indian village on the island, 100 yards out 
in the lake; from the porches, back yards, under the win- 
dows; from sheds, barns, shelters and what not 
ering, lonely wail is 
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shunted from one enter- 


tainer to another, 


in 


Jud Kent and His Lead Dog, Bob, With the Hard:Won 
Ashton, Idaho, Trophy 
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ooper 


ct a sequer 
fortissimos and 
crescendos, like 

( battledore 
nd uttle 


eems to mind ir 
the North Cour 
try. One reasor 

ot course, that sul 


ficientinoculatior 


by necessity breeds 


and main reason is 
the fact that if the 
very backbone of a 
country cannot get 
along without 
howling, why, iet 
ew RE him howl! Noise 
after all, is of lit 
tle consequences 
when the noise 


maker forms not 


the tside wc 
a sturdy adjunct of pioneering, a method of law enforce 
ment, a companion of the explorer going on in advance 
civilization, an integral part ol the hist ry I a < int 


both in its primary exploitation and later development, : 
winter necessity when new gold calls from remote fastness« 
of the bush, a thrill-making component of winter sport 
and beyond all this a distinct and highly efficient instr 

ment in the preservation of human life. The husky of the 
North does all these things and more. 


How to Tell a Husky 


NCIDENTALLY, the term “‘husky”’ covers about 
wide a range as the field of his activities. Perhaps there 
may be dog experts who differentiate the husky into 
highly particularized breed, with certain specificatior 
which must be complied with bef 
serve the name; but such rules and regulatior 





are not enforced by the average man, whos¢ 
greatest need is the assurance that his dogs ca: 
make the grade when hundreds of miles of ice 
and snow and vicious wind lie between him ar 
civilization. 

And if those dogs, furry tails arched over 
backs, abnormally strong chests straining 









the breast straps, heads up, pointed ears alert 
can snap into it at the command “ Mush!’ 
swinging into their typical trot that does not 
vary mile upon mile; if blizzards fail to stop 
them, drifts only slow their speed, forty below 
zero fails to affect them, and long hour after 
hour of ceaseless effort finds them still with the 
strength in their sturdy limbs and the courage 
undaunted in their hearts; if at the end of tl 
day they can emit growling joy over a meal « 
frozen fish, and in the morning pop their head 
out from snow that has covered them during the 
night, then leap, fresh and eager, to the harne 
for another grueling day and as many more 
are necessary to complete the journey —-they 
huskies, and their owner cares little about the 
fine points of pedigree. 

To tell the truth, the exact status of the hu 
from a point of progeny, seems to be greatly 
matter of argument. The man who starté 
raising huskies when the proverbial Hector wa 
a pup may be insistent upon the assertion that a 
husky is a dog of any breed whose forbears 
have been interbred with a brush wolf—taking 
particular pains to stipulate a brush instead of a 
timber animal. And just about the time he has 


floored all comers with this argument, along 
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Shorty Russick and His Team of Cross 





whole 


paved roads, of of commerce connecting 
ery Hudson’s Bay post, every settler’s cabin, every far- 
every scattered Indian camp or lumber outfit. 
s a network of lakes, of streams, of stretches of 


arteries 
live. Far in the 
Country 


ng mine are n 


tead, it 


Hudson’s Bay post 


imer 


ts. s 


rn-over and deep bush, with a road a rarity and horses old, some new, most 
iseless for travel the greater part of the year. Theresultis them removed from 
at the canoe and the dog take their turns at forming the general run of civ 








communities may 


me equally well-informed individual with the an- means of transportation—the car 
ement that a true hus has no more wolf blood in in the winter, the dog to fight flies 
m than an elephant has hives, and that he is a species along as best he can in the major 
peculiar to the skin perhaps descended from the orig summer. But when the snow flies, t 
nine beasts of burden used in lent times by the omes into his ow! FY ne 
I . the entire country from Labrac 
Phat poe Ve int someone else delivers the opinion and back to Nova Scotia 
t iskies just grow, like Topsy; that generations of The mails depend upon him a 
nuring themselves by the process of evolution, pre ing the snow, he begins the pa 
themselves for the rigors of the North Country by f his trail for the winte and, t 
ving heavy coats of fur, deep chests, hair between the driver yelling | ymmands from 
id i their feet to protect them from snow, and arched the ght sleigt he makes the 
b ntinual practice in keeping them out of drifts rounds of the variou it 
take ir ct ¢ Perhaps the best explanation is to say posts It is not ng tor eam 
t 1 l ind Ci ita day ot four hi es pulling ama 
and a lew ( ma to 
The Wilderness Crossroads Store cover sixty-five mule t 
day Likewise the supt 
VESIDES, it isn’t what he is but what he does that counts of food is often dependent 
) As has been remarked in foregoing articles, the North of upon him-——even tl al &= 
inada is not a teeming metropolis. Neither is it a place rying of supplies by whic E 
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WHEN MANKIND WAS YOUNG 


Al Saga of the Vikings—By F. Britten Alustim 





HERE had been a day when the old Jarl Thorbrand, 


seated in state upon the ancestral mound, wherefrom 
_ he gave his dooms, which overlooked the vik——th 
tidal creek against whose flat green shores were beached 
the ships of the settlement whereof he was hereditary 
chief--had summoned his son Eirik, born of Ingebjérg, sec- 
ond of his three legitimate wives, from the throng around 
nim 
Plenteous though were the stores of goods and golden 
ring money hoarded by the old sea raider, his odal —his in- 
heritance land-- was insufficient to contain all his polyg- 
amously begotten sons as they grew up to manhood. 
Meet waa it now, he had proclaimed, that Kirik should 
fare forth even as his brothers had fared forth before him, 
roving over the seas and taking plunder from the wallowing 
trade ships, journeying from inlet to inlet and tarrying 
first with this jarl and then with that in the enjoyment of 
the hospitality it was the pride of great lords to offer freely 
to all comers seeking adventure and perchance rich wives 
and good lands and many thralls of their own. Whereat 
lirik, tall and strong-bodied albeit the fair beard was but 
newly thick upon his chin, had shouted for gladness at this 
eave for which he had fretted for now two summers, and 
al! the throng had shouted likewise 
Joyous had been that forthfaring. No less a ship than 
\egir-steed, the newest and swiftest of his skutas, had 
Thorbrand given to his son; and Ingebjérg, with her own 
white hands heavy with many rings, had fondly girded 
upon him the famous sword Blood-drinker, erst forged, 
with many magic runes in the blade work, for her father 
Bjérn the Slayer. So many had rushed forward when Eirik 
had cried for willing men to sail with him and his foster 
brother Olaf, that lots had perforce been cast among them. 
And then Hirik and those chosen had sworn faithfulness to 
one another by the ring of Odin, and after three nights’ ale 
feasting they had launched the ship on the full-brimming 
tide of a clear early summer dawn, while behind them on 
the shore the folk shouted and waved 
Proudly had Hirik stood at the high-pooped steering oar, 
olding the equally high carved stem post precisely steady 
against the horizon as the ship quivered with the rhyth- 
ally recurrent thud in the rowlocks, his men swinging 
like one to the roared-out rowing song, frothing the glassy 
water of the creek with blades that dipped and flashingly 
fted and simultaneously dipped again. And then pres- 
ently, when they had rounded a bend and a favorable 
heast breeze came ruffling toward them, they had 
hoisted the single square sail of heavy wool embroidered 
f lesign in red and black. 
Thus it was that, after many days, Eirik Thorbrandson 
came seeking guest right from Jarl Snorri at the beer visible 





gh up among the dark mountains split precipitously for 
the shining waters of the fiord. Far to the southward were 
now the it green lands they had left More than two 
e they had cr 1 the narrow sea. Long 

v had the ed, keeping upon their steer-board side the 
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great sheer cliffs against which hitherto imperceptible 
waves leaped suddenly and recoiled in a smother of foam 
and a late-arriving boom of sound, finding ever the summer 
nights shorter, the sun more reluctant to sink beneath the 
reddened flood where there was no more land. 

Many adventures lay behind them; sojournings for the 
three sacrosanct days of hospitality with this jarl and that, 
up first one fiord and then another; fights and feasting; 
peril of storm; and twice the exultant joy of sacking mer- 
chant ships whose erstwhile crews stained locally purplish 
the green water in which they sank with sagging heads. 

Many rune-carved pieces of wood had Thorbrand given 
his son to present in memory-recalling introduction to the 

jarls of his acquaintance, and now Lirik came to de- 
liver his father’s message stick to Jarl Snorri of the high 
north, of aforetime a fellow raider in fierce descents 


en upon that southwestward island where the many- 


nationed fighting men of Rome stood upon the great 
impregnable wall. 
Searcely yet differentiated into Danes, Norwe- 

gians and Swedes were the descendants of those 
migrants who, some centuries earlier, had been led by the 
one-eyed semimythical subsequently divine Odin from 
the shores of the Black Sea to the Baltic and beyond, 
there to conquer and absorb an already maritime Aryan 
population. A common kinship and a common barbaric 
civilization prevailed over the north, and wherever Odin 
and his sir companions were worshiped, men journeyed 
freely and oft between far-flung friendships agreeably 
diversified by a plenitude of fierce 
if merely local feuds. 


Kirik of the Southland leaned 
his arms upon the guest’s high seat 
in the great lofty-raftered hall of 
Jarl Snorri, and thought that never 
in his life had he beheld so beauti- 
ful a maiden as Ysir, daughter of 
that white-bearded chieftain. When 
she came, demurely and gracefully, 
round the wood-ashed central 
hearth fire between him and the 
precisely opposite high-seat of the 
jarl, to refill his ale horn, he scarcely. 
dared to look up into the blue of her 
eyes. Only when she went across 
again to minister to the wants of 
Olaf, his foster brother, laughing 
with envied ease on the high bench 
at the side of the jarl’s seat, did he 
venture to gaze at her. Poor though 
was the light filtering through the 
membrane-covered small windows 
and the smoke hole open in the roof, 
he saw her with a strange vividness 
of perception. Startlingly beautiful 
was she as, white-armed and white- 
visaged save for the red curve of 
her mouth and the blue pools of her 
eyes, her rippling fair hair flowing 
loose until it was tucked into the 
belt of her waist, she moved hither 
and thither, tall and gravely smil- 
ing, her long sky-blue robe rustling 
the straw upon the floor. 

There were other maidens and 
other women in that hall where 
Eirik’s own men drank boister- 
ously with the comparatively few 
men of Jarl Snorri, but he was un- 
aware of them. Great pity was it, 
he thought, that she was already 
betrothed to her cousin, Hjalti, 
away sea roving with all the sons 
and most of the men of Snorri. Eirik 
was heavy of heart at this absence 
of Hjalti. By strictly enforced cus- 
tomary law, no man might take to 
himself the betrothed of an absent 
warrior until the pledged husband 











present, he could have challenged him—as every man’s 
claim to land or woman might lawfully at any moment be 
challenged— either to yield her or meet him in the holmgang 
the duel to the death with sword and shield. Lirik sighed 
in the exasperating denial to him of this approved method 
More than once he shamefully failed to notice the old Jar 
Snorri courteously stretching out his drinking horn to him 
across the fire and pledging him in the ritual manner. 
Serenely, the maiden moved among the roistering 
drinkers, serving the guests of her father, nor could Eirik 
flatter himself that her attention rested on him longer thar 
the brief if recurrent moment necessary to refill his ale 
horn. Yet did he draw many a lingering feminine glance as 
he sat there in the high-backed, elaborately carved guest 
seat, his horned iron helmet on the bench beside him, | 
fair hair loose to his shoulders, his fair small beard not yet 
thick enough to hide his youthfully frank smile when he 
spoke. As beseemed a high-born warrior was he garbed 
under his flung-back rich blue cloak his iron ring-ma 
brynja fitted over a kirtle shirt of vivid scarlet, and his leg 
were clad in skin-tight white leistabraekr, stocking-footed 
breeches crisscrossed with the red thongs of his shoes 
Very handsome and very splendid was he In the eyes o 
more than one of those young women whom he did not ir 
vite to sit and drink with him, as the custom was, each mar 
paired with a girl of the household; and Ysir he did not 
dare to invite, although several times in his mind he had 
formulated the words which might be acceptable to he 
The perfection of that vivid beauty awed him, as never in 
his turbulent life had he been awed. He forced himself to 
listen to the long-winded dreary story old Jarl Sr 
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had been missing for at least three 
years; whereas, had Hjalti been 











Endlessly He Continued, While His 








Pe pr ae ee cooen tees 
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nsisted on telling him, astory of some utterly unimportant 
foray in which, years agone, he had been engaged with } 
old friend Thorbrand 

and so set we fire to the house where they all la 





eeping, and great laughter was there as we dr 


back into the flames with the points of our spears.”’ |How 


beautiful was Ysir! Like a white swan among maidens did 
he move! Seven and forty burned we in that house, and 

n the morning we searched the ashes for the gold all melted 
gether and took it joyously down to the ships.” 


moment a man rushed excitedly through 
at the feet of 
ital By 


white wadmol, 


men’s door into the hall and flung himself 


Jar! Snorri, interrupting him in } 


; g Is agreeable rec 


cropped hair and his dress of « 


Kirik saw that he 


arse 
was a thrall 
‘They have 


‘“*Berserks, lord!’’ he panted breathlessly 
nk had opened to 


slain Einar, the gate war len, even thoug! ne 


them, for they said they came peacefully, seeking only 
yuest right And then the madness of the god came upon 
them, and one of them gnawed the post of the gate and 
another smote Einar with his ax so that his head rolled 


Now 
away from before 
"€ d son 


old Jarl Snorri had ri 


to the 
them. Is it t 


away from him come they hall, and the 


thralls flee will, lord, 





» door be bi 





sen to his feet —as had most of 


the people in that hall —and stood now stroking his white 
Hospitable though his code compelled him to be, 
lcome he could come 

not to be held 
r actions, and who might bar 
Odir 


beard 


ich guests were scarcely we 3efore 


»a decision, however—for berserks were 


imanly accountable for th 





his door against men so favored by ’—the 


was settled for him 


question 
six giant blond-bearded warriors 
eacl und shield upon nis 
But, ostentatious 





bearing a ré 


strode into the |} 
j 
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eft arm and in his right hand an ax 





no iron-mail brynjas did they wear, for, as was visible at 
the first glance, these were the dreaded berserks—invin- 


ble champions who fought, disdainful of armor, in their 
Did not Odin enter int 
tr em 





»them, sotnat 


neither fire nor iron might hurt while the frenzy o 
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the god was upon them, multi} gy the iman strengt} 
to that of a Dull or a be Otttimes when at sea the mad- 
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willed, arr want Dullie w! terr ed wherever the went 

They stood now, b 1 me icing n the 4 I a 
Snorri, while in the t ng men re ed ne isly for their 
weapons 

‘Come ye in peace, O strangers, who slay my gate 
warden and wait not at the door for the word of we m¢ 
demanded the white-bearded ef, half apprehensively, 
half in outraged pride 

‘In peace come we, O jarl,’’ answered the biggest of 


r. “Seeking guest right 
scald am I 
an l recite to thee, O 
As for th; 


slow ness oO 


them, who was plainly 


; thee, do we come name, and 


as well as berserk 
jarl, when thy good ale has loose 
gate warden, Odin ke aped in me in anger at the f 
kin craves 


his unbarring of the gate; but any of his 





vengeance for his blood, then will I gladly meet him wit! 
shield and sword and pay him thus the manngjéld. So ir 


peace will we sit in thy Nall, Jari 


‘In peace seat ye then yourselves,” replied the old man, 
prudently ignoring the implicit challenge in the berserk’s 
words, for the male kin of Einar were sea roving, and upon 


insist in their absence 
‘The brother of 


tnree 


him, the jarl, devolved it should he 
to exact blood money or its equl 


n, doubtless returns before thy 


valent 


im shalt thou come 


So be it, jar I and my brothers sit at peace with 
thee answered the | bie trode between the 
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Blood-drinker—‘I do n 
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sudden swift spring t 
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(Continued on Page 154) 
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Tine Connoisseur 


NNECESSARILY Mr. Gilman Bray consulted his 

watch. The three clocks visible from where he 

stood in the doorway of the reading room agreed 
that the morning was at ten, and as chairman of the house 
committee Gilman Bray had patiently supervised their 
regulation and was persuaded of their accuracy. More- 
over, there was nobedy else, at the moment, 
within earshot, so that the whispering tinkle 
of the repeater was audible only to its owner, 
a circumstance that vaguely reproached Gilman 
Bray as wasteful. He slipped the watch back to 
the special chamois-lined pocket 
of his waistcoat with a stirring 
of obscure discontent. His glance 
subjected the shadowy length of 
the reading room to his usual 
morning inspection, vigilant and 
faintly hopeful. That new boy 
had a way of putting Punch in 
with the American papers; Gil- 
man Bray was dimly disap- 
pointed to find it, for once, in 
neat alignment with the other 
English journals at the other 
end of the table. The feeling 
deepened a little as he passed a 
finger tip along the ledge of the 
mantel and found no damning 
smudge of dust. The room, too, 
had been properly aired; the 
smell of from 
the chimney blended with the 
reminiscence of tobacco smoke 
in what Gilman Bray’s quanti- 
tative sniff informed him repre- 
sented the irreducible minimum 
of both. 

He nodded grimly, inform- 
ing himself that, given the 
proper chairmanship, even a 
dinky club in a little town like 
Weymouth could be decently 
metropolitan in such respects as 
these 

Che sense of accomplishment, 
however, failed to give its usual 
morning uplift to his spirit and 
he scowled as he moved on to 
the cloakroom. The club fi- 
nances did not run to an at- 
tendant here. 

Gilman Bray, entering, paused before the row 
of hooks above which he had thumb-tacked 
his Spencerian cards, consulting the mirror be- 
fore choosing between the hats and sticks they 
proffered. He decided on the pearl bowler and 
the light Malacca, and the glass, again con- 
sulted, vindicated this selection. He made no 
more than a micrometric adjustment of his tie and raised 
the left tip of his mustache perhaps another millimeter 
above the horizontal. Emerging to the welcome of the 
May morning he vetoed the thought of fawn gloves. 
Again, pausing on the step, he gave ear to the confiden- 
tial whisper of the repeater. Six minutes after ten. 

For some reason the little silvery sound depressed him. 
Jeyond the little wedge of park with its memorial tablet 
he saw Albertine Buller’s sedan parked in front of Gerber’s 
grocery and his mood lightened. Albertine would certainly 
ask him to drive home with her if he gave her opportunity. 
Chere would be a cheerful ride out to the stucco house on 

Dunmovin Manor, as Albertine humorously 
called it—an agreeable ride, its intimacy only slightly 
mitigated by the presence, in the back seat, of Albertine’s 
two-year-old twin progeny. There would be a wicker 
chair on the flagged terrace, an hour or two of indolent 
talk, and then lunch—a tenuous meal, to be sure, now that 
Albertine was passionately reducing, but it wasn’t fair to 
weigh even that mineral-oil salad dressing against the 
innocent pleasure his company would give Albertine. 

He saw the prospect in the light, almost, of duty. An 
accurate mental card index informed him that he had 
lunched three times with Minnie Oliver and twice with 
Fan Gilchrist since his last meal at Dunmovin Manor. 
His conscience acquitted him of any deliberate unfairness 
to Albertine—it had just happened that he’d met Fan and 


M ftener or nearer lunchtime 


faint creosote 


the hillside 


but it was indispu- 


\lbertine’s turn. Not improbably he had hurt her 


















"I Just Stopped In,’’ He Said, as if the Episode Were 
Commonplace. 


“*Your Garden’s Looking Lovely, Jen’’ 


feelings as it was; it might easily look to her as if he’d been 
guilty of intentional neglect. 

He crossed High Street in a spirit of resolute benevo- 
lence, dimly disturbed by a mystifying reluctance. He 
developed, in the course of that brief transit, something 
very much like antipathy toward Albertine; the sedan, 
under her pilotage, took the corners at foolhardy speed; 
the twins would climb all over him; there was, too, that 
salad dressing, of which Albertine’s enthusiasm would 
compel him to speak dishonest praise. Of course Alber- 
tine’s pleasure would induce in him, as always, a reflected 
glow of conscious benefaction, but for once this reward 
seemed to Gilman Bray inadequate. 

Nevertheless, encountering Albertine in front of Gerber’s 
profoundly deliberating between precocious peas and early 
asparagus, Gilman Bray infused into the removal of the 
pearl bowler more than usual of that formal, old-time court- 
liness which he knew was one of the reasons for his popu- 
larity. 

Women hadn’t changed so much as they thought they 
had; bobs and sport clothes and cigarettes were trivial 
superficialities; Sir Walter Raleigh’s formulas were as 
potent as ever. 

Gilman Bray’s conscience smote him at the artless de- 
light with which Albertine received his greeting. Her smile 
was almost too affectionate to be —under the eye of Ger- 
ber’s clerk—wholly discreet; her voice glowed almost as 
warmly as her glance. 

**Hello there, Gil.” 
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By Hugh MacNeir Kahler 
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Compassion stirred in Gil 
man Bray under the tribute of 
that look; a look that mani- 
festly observed the bowler, the 
happy fit of the new double 
breasted coat, the faultless 
hang of trouser leg to the im 
maculacy of pearly spat. Ther« 
was in Albertine’s eyes the 
wistfulness natural and pa 
thetic in the wife of Gifford 
Buller 
but in matters of dress a con 
tented clod; a man who had 
worn buck shoes and whit 
flannels to Irene Mogridge’ 
actually to the very 


nice fellow, of course, 


wedding 
church! 


The voice of duty assumed 
now a peremptory tone Hark 
ening, Gilman Bray discoy 
ered in himself a sudde 


querulous rebellion against it 
command 

He didn’t want to vo out to 
Dunmovin Manor with Al 
bertine Buller; he detested 
the prospect with a positivity 
that startled and bewildered 
him. 

It wasn’t Albertine’s fault, 
he conceded, studying her as 
she resumed her 
above the vegetable racks. She 


deliberation 


was prettier than ever; ob- 
scurely he identified this 
heightened comeliness with his 
baffling discontent; she was, 
somehow, too pretty. He re 
sented the youthful quality 
of the figure in the bois-d 
rose sport dress, the undeni 
able smartness of the hat, 
although, having himself co 


laborated in its choice, he 
realized the unreasonableness 
of regarding it now as in some 
sense an affront and grievance 
Again, remembering that 
had been by his advice that 
Albertine had merely thinned 
her hair instead of making herself commonplace with bob 
or shingle, his conscience prodded him. 

He’d have to go. In another minute she’d make up her 
mind about that asparagus and turn and ask him in that 
innocently confident way of hers, taking assent for granted 
It wouldn’t be possible to disappoint her, unless 

He saw the avenue for cowardly escape. If he didn't 
wait until she asked him there wouldn't be any obvious 
rebuff. If he just strolled on while she still wavered above 
those peas—he found himself walking a little faster thar 
usual, trying to believe that the absent manner of her far¢ 
well gesture meant that she really didn’t feel hurt 

At this hour of the morning he was always agreeably 
aware of a certain Crusoe suzerainty over Weymouth’s 
drowsy little square. Except for negligible tradespeop| 
the male population had departed for its day’s traffic 
New York, and the strip of flagstones before the uneven 
row of shops belonged, in a sense, to Gilman Bray. He r 
garded it, even now, with an eye mildly regal and posses 
sive, lifting an affably dignified finger in recognition of 
respectful greetings from worthy persons of solid middle 
class and even conceding to the colored bootblack at the 
barber shop, who could be trusted not to presume upon ths 
condescension, a seigniorial ‘ how-do.” 

He was, however, distracted and perplexed by the riddle 
of his sudden change of heart in the matter of Albertin« 
Buller. This, he discovered almost immediately, was less 
specific than he had thought. The sight of Fan Gilchrist’s 
new Meisler coupé aroused in him the same mystifying im- 
pulse toward flight. Mechanically shifting the Malacca to 
his left hand and with his right upraising the pear] bowler, 
he made haste to avert his glance from Mrs. Gilchrist’s 
flashing smile. His pace quickened as if he actually feared 
that she would stop the car and call to him. At the post 
office, unavoidably face to face with Minnie Oliver, he 


nterest in the processed letter that 


feigned a we ginty 
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ae foe 
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PETER LL" 


NENTS 


offered him a guaranteed cowhide traveling bag for $14.75 


if he would order before June first, when the price would 
positively go up to $22.50 
Lifting a wary eye from this announcement he saw, with 


a fresh stir of relief, that Minnie had already gone out to 


the mud-splashed little « 


ir at the curb, and with a reviving 





alarm observed Mrs. Bischoff in the act of descending from 





ing 
the limousine whi_h, in conjunction with her veried chaul 
feur, had ys given her, in Gilmar ra} ght, a pe 
cul patrician charm 

She came straight toward him and he knew, infailibly, 
that she would speak of lunch. He gave the word a capital 


litial in this instance. There would be no question here 
of mineral-oil salad dressing, nor oO! tattered remainders 
from last night’s dinner 

The Bischoffs’ was the one house in Weymouth at which 


Mr. Gilman Bray’s high culinary ideals would find no 


ground for critical regrets. There would be sweetbreads, 
probably, perhaps a jellied ccnsommé or breast of chicken 
n aspit 


Genuinely alarmed, Mr. Gilman Bray faced the realiza- 
tion that instead of inviting, these reflections unmistakably 
repelled; he experienced, at the prospect of that meal, 
sophisticated, perfec ly appointed, almost a physical 

ualm. Toward Mrs. Bischoff, instead of his usual affec- 


t felt 


onate regard, he felt something t 


hat was ve ry near to dis 
int 
Abruptly, el 


from the hip, he stepped past her. It was crude flight, 





evating the pear] bowler and bowing smartly 


wholly without finesse, and his conscience, holding before 


him 2. imagir depiction of Mrs. Bischoff’s pleasantly 








plump countenance surveying his retreat in puzzl 
erved regret, reproached him bitterly 
‘Indigestion,”” he advanced in extenuation. ‘‘That’s 


me. Wouldn't be safe to lunch at the Bischoffs’, 





the way I fee 
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He crossed the street to Doc Vroomar irug store. The Mr. Bra 
symptoms, thus far, were wholly mental, but a spot of aying, but he fe 
carbonate couldn't do any harm He gave the orde Y esterday) e would ive stayed te 
fidentially to the sleek-haired gangling youth at the soda paying for t} t n 
fountain and, turning, beheld the grouy r t f 
spider-legged table in the angie re iké 

He knew them all, of course--girls from Miss Douty H returning ft 
breaking bounds, as usual, to guzzie monstrous mbina juare ied hin ist su gre er W 
tions of ice cream and sirups and meringues and powdered old houses withdraw the Le dows 
nuts. At this hour of the morning recess, indeed, he ofter I pur} 
made a point of dropping in at Doc Vrooman’s expressly to — the ittle of upst traf! \ 
be present at these unlawful revels. They were only flay gent mn Gilman Bra trouble 
pers, to be sure, Dut a man of the worid could overioo ne toid hims¢ nad taker Wilt € re > 
their giggling immaturity and exhibit in their chattering his shoulders and gave the pe ' 
society the same gracious ease that distinguished him in tilt; | ane tapped aln 
any other Aware, too, of their innocent delight in his flag I ( ( { ‘ 
condescensions, Mr. Gilman Bray had always felt a pleas bore to give it i! eara we r ‘ t 
ng sense of well-doing in sitting with them, turning a we of 1 , ‘ 
neatly gallant compliment ior each in turn tnoughnt that nsele 

Today, however, he regarded them with something lik« Why on ea 
hostility. He turned a stubbornly deaf ear to the reproof Asif he had anything t 
of conscience reminding him that he really ought to stop, faire enough to dea need ‘ 
at least, for affabie good mornings, that his purely formal effectively as with ar ly else Abrea f the low fe 
flourish of the pearl bowler above the bicarbonate must of ancient wooden | ets that! ‘ x 
mpress them as almost an intentional rebuff. His mood he even turned |} ead deliberate 
focused on little Sallie Bischoff, the prettiest and smartest work pattern of its beds and gravele “ I 
of the lot; he’d seen and heard her, only last night, in the ing Miss Olney’s e ne tu Aust " 
company of that insufferable pup of Jim Worrell’s, in tem an unusually sat g elevat é wit 
porary exil¢ from State College. They'd sat just in front of There was, he d ere me t | 
Gilman Bray at the second show at the Princess and he’d saluting thus a Woman in a su! nnet i woman in a are 
been mildly displeased even then by Sallie’s excellent simu that covered her from ntoa 1 woman wi 
lation of contentment. A girl -she must be almost seven-  spicuously did not lift and wriggle ar m in answer! 
teen, too—who could not only endure Pete Worrell’s address him breezily as G 
raw inanity but actually pretend to like it certainly didn’t Always Mr. Gilman Bray had felt toward Jane Olne 
deserve Gilman Bray’s kindness, even for a casual moment ertain righteous resentment, the just due of any won 
Casting pearls be fore Even in } private meaitatior Continued on Page 124 
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Ice Cream and Sirups and Meringues and Powdered Nuts 





DLING for an hour in his small sitting 
room before it was necessary to leave 
for dinner, Willie Gerald was more con- 
ented, he informed himself, than he had Si 2.2 
His mind was at peace, 

d that was, after all, the state most natural to it and 


been for vears 


him. His late excitements, he proceeded comfortably, 
ween brought about and supported by an unfortunate 
ombination of exceptional and undesirable circumstances 


he discoy that the chairs he had bought Jasper Carlin 
were worthless at the precise moment Rose Brincker had 
ted him No wonder he had been disturbed; in fact, 


But it had been only tem 
Yet he looked back 
Gerald of the past few years, with a 


whole world disarranged 
e was grateful for that 
mself, the Willie 


eeling that held admiration as well as surprise. How had 


liow the devil had he got away with it 


lle wouldn't, now, he admitted, have the courage to take 
1 hances wit reputation, his very existence 
I n e time in question he had been animated by an 
mazing energy. Yet, Gerald reminded himself, he had 


mized the source of that—a bitter resentment at im 


ahior anag more, of his interior position in society 
it ate was gone forever; the cigarette case 
ind proved it t was made of bands of bright 
ile gold, differently worked; there was a catch of 
! { t was rectangula incommon heavy; and 
i en given to him by | a Grinling, because, 
id kept her mother out of jail. So much, 
er inter with Fairman Lane had escaped 
But that, of course, hadn't been Eliza’s 
Wa ¢ had seen, far pleasanter and more flat- 
id seriously determined to marry he 
“ ine, mad, to mis ich an opportunity 
\ Geraid wouldnt even have to bother with her 


ive done with Rose's since it Was 


De ble manner John Priee 
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her father, knew as much about money as anyone in the 
current world. No, he could just be luxuriously contented 
He began, mentally, to design a yacht; a hundred and ten 
feet long, he proceeded, and with twin —he had forgotten 
the name of the best and most expensive marine engine in 
the world, so he changed to the contemplation of a house 
on the French Riviera, the COéte d’Azure. It would be 
white marble and close to the sea, with a bathing beach 
directly before it and awnings peppermint green and white 
His room, on the ground floor, would be bare except for a 
narrow bed, a high set of drawers and severe chairs from 
the Italian quatirocento. Perhaps he’d hang a Spanish 
leather arras on a wall, an old and dark maroon; and he'd 
have breakfast at a small table laid by open glass doors 
leading to the terrace 

His pleasantly inspired thoughts continued hardly inter 
rupted at the small dinner at which he found himself. He 
had known Ella Ladney for perhaps fifteen years; she had 
been married at least ten; but this was the first time he 
had been in her house since that, to him, entirely unim 
portant event. She was a small intent woman with ashen 
colored hair exceedingly well cut, and pale eyes. Ella's 


family had been personally brilliant, and in comparison 
with it she had suffered both in appearance and manner 
As a result she was almost entirely silent. In view of this 
Willie considered, she had been fortunate in getting Arnold 
Ladney. His family was good — better really than Ella’s 

S appearance and manner admirable, and he made 
enough money for Ella and himself. There were no chil 
dren 

In addition to all this, it had developed at dinner, and 
to Willie Gerald’s entire surprise, that he owned a great 


deal of very good old inherited furniture -the dining-room 
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F-e > Ae Coens 


Tried to Speak and Failed, and Tried, Without Success, Again 


chairs, for example, were in the best tra 


Queen Anne, in walnut; the sideboard was 


an early, a plain and splend 
the Hepplewhite influence 


‘There is a lot more put away,”’ Ladney told him. ‘‘We 


€ 
really haven’t room for it. And then Ella, the truth is 
doesn’t much care for antique chairs and tables and beds 
“I think they are gloomy,”’ Ella Ladney explained. She 
was about to add to this, but didn’t 


Ladney continued, *‘ There is a lot in a room on the third 


floor, if you want to go up, Gerald. I know you're 
expert and specially interested.” 

His wife raised her eyes briefly “Oh, not tonight 
Arnold,” she protested. “It isn’t ready. I mean the dust 
Another time, perhaps.” 

“Then if you'll remember to have it dusted, Hila, I w 
be back as early as you say tomorrow morning In rey 
she gave Willie Gerald a pale, a forced, smile. The dining 
room chairs were really extraordinary Willie Gera 
figured that they would fetch nearer eight than five 
sand dollars. He caught himself wondering how one 
be separated from its mates and copied, preferably 
Israel Shadnell in New Jersey. Willie sharply admonishe 
himself that he was done with Shadnell and the 


early chairs. He had dropped all such unfortunate act 
ties forever. His experience with the primitive furnit 
of South Carolina had brought him back to his pr 
senses. Or was it Eliza, that was to say, his love for he 


which had cured him? He wanted to think the latter, | 
the word “love”’ created difficulties; he couldn't find any 
thing within him to correspond with its historic propertie 
However, he liked Eliza enormously; he thor I 
proved of all of her, and th 
marriage than love. 

He had once loved Rose Brincker, and it had brought 
him nothing but disappointment and actual pain. For him, 








at Was a better Dase tor a happ) 


Gerald suddenly realized, love was an emotion of the past 
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5 if it had « been an actuality then. The part of him which Willie recalled Virgir 
& added th cynical doubt, it seemed, Was be yond nis con who was so much too g j 
; trol; he didn’t approve of it and resolved to stamp it out en j He had made af A é ) ' 
is Such comments were the result of the ill-advised existence been the result of his own stupidit n her brothe gu ‘ n ex ‘ er eautiful D ' 
' he had been leading. Why, in some respects he had been den at Albany, for a moment id me ver 
no better than a radical, nota bit. His mind had been con him, and he missed his ‘ 
minated by sheer socialistic nonsense. Willie Gerald _ satirical and provocative woman. But she knewt mu t eu and d ‘ pe l the G \ 
; yrew cold at the thought of how close he had come to dis- he could never have guessed wt e was laughing at him 
? uster And then there had been Mrs. Zelam Ling, the almost mir Willie G 
Ile didn’t, however, have to bother about that now ature wife of the dead collector of indifferent gla Gerald not g t M 
z what was, after all, fundamental in him had saved him at wasn’t certain of her feeling about him; in the end she had Arnold Ladney was pleas« 
& the last moment. May Clarke was at his right; she hadon in a way, robbed him; she had declined more than one praise it, Gerald. Ella low! " t at tir 
£ uncommonly becoming dress, and he said so. ‘‘The way opportunity to be with him; and not, as she had said, on get depre i and threat | 
¢ the er cloth is combined with such a delicate lavender is account of her husband’s late death. As a fact, she 
e exquisite,”’ he assured her. ‘‘ But wouldn't it be just a lit- proceeded immediately to California and married me f ng a st t. Why, it’s a part I fan 
: tle better plain over the shoulders? Those celebrated impossible millionaire. An attractive womar Perhaps if memories and life xz 
é ilders, May. Even such perfection in a rosette mustn’t he could have seen more of her be pt together, intact r 
é be allowed to break their line.’”’ Freda Renant, so soon to m arry Rudolph Kneiss, was tner brar ns gheid. That ed lor 
e May Clarke made it clear she was very much pleased. different, nearer to him than any of the others he was r a nice part about this chair is | 
* I'll tell you what we'll do, Willie, later—find a knife and calling. He hadn’t, at the times of his contacts with her, pair. The second is in my bedr 
F I will let you cut them off.” That, Willie admitted, would been specially conscious of her attractiveness; but now he Willie at once asked to see it, a 
be marvelous; he assured her that he wouldn’t damagethe recognized that it was marked. There he had been a fool “Arnold, the bridge is ready. You ar et g ever ‘ 
E dress; not by a thread; even if his hand did tremble a and yet he would have been a bigger fool to have com- waiting. Do, please, sit down and cut, Willie 
tle, unavoidabl mitted himself to her. It would have been suicide. Freda Ladney, however, already had Willie Gerald haifw 
i was poor. Looking back he could see that the quality of out of the door. ‘* You'll have to wait just a minute more 
5 Lost again in reflection he realized that he wasn’t, yet, her feeling for him had depended only on his recept ind~= he called ba It’s been a yea e apprecia 
4 actually engaged to 1] but that now was hardly more encouragement of it. If he had been rich, Willie thought, my chairs.’”” The second wing chair, exactly as Art 
¢ t a formality. He had kissed her very seriously; but he might have married Freda at the time they had beer Ladney had indicated, was in the room where he sle 
t {ter all, was not the point. She had kissed him. A much thrown together. Yes, incredibly, there were tw f thern, and then W 
different thing. Now that this phase of his existence Then, of course, there was Rose; at the back of all } harply interrupted his own conclusion. He was, fi 
was practically at an end— Willie Gerald had no intention thoughts of women, even of Eliza, Rose persisted. Just t moment, alone, and he bent over the chair, examining 
lowing any superficial foolishness to distract his mar- think of her exasperated him; he was glad now that he more closely here was somet g the matter with t 
e--} ecalled the number and diversity of the girls he wasn’t married to her—Eliza Grinling would suit him so lepth, the color, of the surface. It was at once too bright 
M3 had been fond of, the girls who had been fond of him—in much better —and yet he could never get her entirely out and too hard. The curve of the fror abriole legs wi: 
nation he saw the vivid face of Carmine Grant, made _ of his life. He wondered why he even thought of her with a. broken; the line wasn’t pure and serene as it was in t 
ip to mask the intelligence, the experience, she was so care- faint dread, and concluded that it was because, of all the ther in the drawing-room. The whole chair was at or 
ful to conceal from the world. She had youth and beauty, people alive, she knew him better than did anyone « ke and unlike it; the one before hir w wa in 
e and a graceful body; it was ashame Carmine was an ‘The affair of > three-back Chippendale sof ad ex 1 in desig 
tre yutside the life he occupied and preferred. An- hibited him to her in a complete and far from favorabl sadney returned and they went b to the bridge 


ther man, born to that polite existence, could have taken light. Her knowledge, the truth was, gave her too great tabl dealing, Gerald said to himself lhe chair in the 
her into it. But not he. an advantage over him for comfort. Gerald fel 











“You Just Aren't Fit to be Alone; 





You'll be Put in Jail; You’tt End in Disgrace. And So I’m Goi tu Marry You" 
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AMERICA IN POLAND 


N THE first 

article of this 

series, which 
dealt with Mar- 
shal Pilsudski, the 
political impor- 
tance of Poland 
was emphasized. 
With an embit- 
tered Germany re- 


senting the 





the most richly en- 


dowed section of 
Upper Silesia on 
one side; with a 
truculent Russia 
still smarting un- 
der defeat at the 
hands of the Poles 
on the other, anda 
belligerent Lithu- 
ania on the north, 
sne 1s caught be- 
tween those tradi- 
tional fires. The 
new secret Russo- 
German treaty is 
aimed at the Poles. 
Under a revived 
economic imperi- 
alism, the Teutons 
are moving heayen 
and earth to create 
a favorable senti- 
ment for them- 
selves in the lost 
province. 

This three- 
cornered hazard 
from without —75 
per cent of the 
Polish frontiers 
are menaced by = eg 
unfriendly pow- 
ers—led Pilsudski, 
the watchdog of 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


is country, to strike last May and virtually take over 


the dictatorship. Poland is the real pivotal state, holding 
the key to European war or peace. She can continue as a 
sort of armed stabilizer or be the spark to start the next 


conflagration. 


But Poland is something of an economic stabilizer as 
well. She is the logical market for a vast amount of Ger- 
man and Russian produce and merchandise, and absorbs 
part of the output of the new Baltic republics. On the 
other hand, she supplies coal, ore, zinc, textiles and food- 


stuffs to her neighbors in normal times. 


man turnover both ways is now lost 
due to the trade war between the 
two nations. Because of internal 
and external political derangement, 
conditions have been unsettled from 
the moment Poland emerged as an 
in lependent republic out of the 
wreck of the three great empires that 


had despoiled her 


Poland’s Guardian 


pine Poland presents the now- 
familiar European spectacle of 
the costly interrelation between the 
1 political structures. 
You cannot deal with one without 
becoming involved with the other. 
From German reparations, down the 

g and troubled line to the flight 

m the franc in France, politics 


has wreaked havoc with well-meant 








ans for reconstruction. 

It follows therefore that we can- 
t enter upon an analysis of the 
mic situation in Poland, with 
ar reference to Ameri in- 
terests, without first explaining the 
‘ al developments. When 

| t W iw in August, Pilsud 


Much of the Ger- 








President Moscicki Taking the Salute From the Baicony of the City Hall, During the Fourth of July 


Celebration Held at Warsaw, 1926 


was running the country from behind the facade of the need. 


modest eminence. One of his first acts upon return to au- 
thority after three years’ retirement was to put through an 
amendment to the constitution enabling the president or 
the cabinet to dissolve parliament and govern by decree. 

Late in September the cabinet resigned because of a 


sii ial w | 


so, installing him- 
self as Prime Min- 
ister and Minister 
of War. It meant 
that henceforth he 
would dictate in 
the open. Inci- 
dentally, he 
promptly dis- 
solved parliament 
so as to have a 
free hand. 

The deal was 
probably precip 
tated by a new 
Soviet-Lithuanian 
treaty which made 
the old war horse 
probably feel that 
his country mus 
be prepared for an 
eventuality. Bot! 
the Germans and 


the Bolsheviki 


have been inciting 


the Lithuaniz 





against the Poles 
Here you have the 
latest manifesta- 
tion of the cap 
talization of Euro- 
pean discord D) 
the two maste! 
of the art. As I 
remarked in the 
article about hin 
Pilsudski con- 
siders himself the 
custodian of Px 
land. He regard 
her as his charg« 
chastising her 
1en she is 
naughty and rally 
ing to her defense 
in the hour of 


He now feels that it is more important than eve 
Ministry of War. Unlike Mussolini, heshunsthe spotlight. before for him to be 
He prefers to pull the wires of power from a comparatively means a big army. 


on the job at Warsaw. His presence 


Links in the Chain of Friendship 


O ONE need be told at this late day that Americar 
money and methods have penetrated wherever the 


lack of a vote of confidence by the national assembly. trade winds blow. One good and sufficient reason is that we 
Whether the marshal framed it or not, it inevitably fol- andthe capital that we represent are badly needed in every 
lowed that he was asked to form a new ministry. He did quarter. It does not follow, however, that they are always 
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Speakers at the Celebration. The Memorials Signed by 5,000,000 School 


Children 








and Public Officials are in Front of the Desk. The American 
Minister, John B. Stetson, Jr., is Fourth From the Left 





unanimously welcome. Dissatisfac 
tion over debts and resentment of 
our prosperity have inspired an at 
titude of more or less condescension 
in all the Allied countries. Our ir 
fluence is tolerated. According t 
the prevailing European view, ws 
are more than ever before a nation 
vulgar dollar chasers, with our ey« 
glued solely on the main material- 
istic chance. 

With Poland you have the reverse 
picture. Everything American 
welcome. Nor isit surprising. From 
Pulaski and Kosciuszko, who fought 
with Washington in the darkest of our 
Revolutionary days, through all the 
succeeding crowded years, we have 
had a strong kinship with her. It 
grows out of our common aspiration 
for freedom. Whatever the exagger- 
ated degree of his political emotion- 
alism—and politics with him is a 
passion—the Pole loves liberty. Pa- 
triotism is his fetish and he has en 
dured martyrdom for it. 

You may, perhaps, say that we 
have the same community of liberty- 
loving interest with France, whose 





gallant emissaries, Lafayette and 
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Polish School Children in the Parade 


Rochambeau, duplicated the effort of their Polish comrades 
n the Revolutionary War. But recent events indicate 
that, unhappily, there is this difference: Where the French 
advertise their American participation and have never let 
is forget the fact, the Poles have all along regarded their 
ontribution as a matter of course. 

Moreover, the romance and tragedy of the Slav, and 
especially the Pole, have always appealed to us. We 
sympathized with every effort made for emancipation 
from the Russian yoke. We realized the inestimable serv- 
ice that Poland rendered civilization when, between the 
fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries, she thrice repelled 
the Ottoman and the Tartar invader. That obligation was 

creased in 1920, when Pilsudski’s army turned back the 
red flood that threatened to inundate Northern and Central 
Europe. Poland stands today as the first line of defense 


against sovietism 











Most people of this generation have well-nigh forgotten 
another link with Poland. It grew out of a book entitled 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, which most of us read in our child- 
hood. Obviously innocuous when measured with the 


In the swift rush 
of world events since the 
Armistice many people 
overlook the fact that the thirteenth item in Woodrow 
Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points demanded: ‘An inde- 
pendent Polish state should be ere¢ ted which should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 


which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea 


freedom 


and whose political and economic independence and terri- 
torial integrity should be guaranteed by international 
covenant.”’ Under the Versailles Treaty, this demand was 
translated into actuality. Poland became a free republic 
and the so-called Polish Corridor was established to provide 
the access to the sea, with Dantzic as the free port. The 
number thirteen was lucky for Poland. 

Coming nearer to home, you have an estimated Polish 
population of more than 3,000,000 in the United States. 
Our mining and other industries are sprinkled with these 
Slavs. The 400,000 Poles in Chicago constitute the largest 
single Polish population outside of Warsaw. 

Final there is that most important of all interests 
which American capital is helping to 
build the new Poland. The recent investment of $10,000,- 


000 by the Anaconda-Harriman interests in mines, smel- 
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present-day avalanche of hectic sex fiction, it served a ters and other properties in Upper Silesia is only one 
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y HERE were several people concerned in this story 
whom it is impossible within a limited space to de- 
scribe. If you are on friendly terms with the great 

men of Scotland Yard you may inspect the photographs 

and finger prints of two—Harry the Valet and Joe the 

Runner. The experience will not be especially edifying. 

Lord Carfane’s picture you can see at intervals in the best 

ff the illustrated weeklies. He was once plain Ferdie 

Gooberry, before he became a contractor and supplied the 

army with odds and ends, and himself with an immense 

fortune and a barony of the United Kingdom. 

rhe illustrations merely show a stoutish, middle-aged 
maii with a snub nose, small, deep-set eyes, and hands so 
large and coarse that they seem everlastingly out of focus. 
It would be more interesting to the general run of readers 
if the captions beneath the pictures ran: 

\ particularly furtive man with a weakness for crooked deal- 

his desire for popularity is tempered by an amazing mean- 

Unfortunately the law of libel operates disastrously for 

those who have a passion for truth. 

In no newspaper, illustrated or otherwise, do the names 
of John and Angela Willett appear. Their marriage at a 
small registrar’s office had excited no public comment, 
ilthough he was a Bachelor of Arts of the University of 
Cambridge, and she was the grandniece of Peter Elmer, 
the shipping magnate, who had acknowledged his relation- 
hip by dictating to her a very polite letter wishing her 
He also inclosed a copy of Mr. Kipling’s 
poem, If, with the suggestion that she should read it to her 
night. In some respects he had many 
qualities in common with Lord Carfane. 
one furnished room in Pimlico, these two 
young people, and they had the use of the 
tchen. He was confident that he would one day be a 


reat engineer She also believed in miracles. 


every happiness 
usband every 


They lived in 


¥ 0d-look ing 


ree days before Christmas they sat down calmly 


e problem of the great annual festival and 





how it might best be spent. Jack Willett scratched his 
cheek and did a lightning calculation. 

“Really, we ought not to spend an unnecessary penny,” 
he said dolefully. ** We may be a week in Montreal before 
I start work, and we shall need a little money for the 
voyage. Thank heaven there are no theaters on Christmas 
Day!” 

They were leaving the day after Christmas for Canada; 
their berths had been taken, their tickets issued. In 
Montreal a job was awaiting Jack in the office of an old 
college friend; and although twenty-five dollars per did 
not exactly represent luxury, it was a start. 

Angela looked at him thoughtfully, her lips pursed. “‘I 
am quite sure Uncle Peter is going to do something awfully 
nice for us,” she said stoutly. 

Jack’s hollow laugh was not encouraging. 

“You don’t know Uncle Peter’’—she was rather se- 
vere. ‘‘Heis terribly fond of doing good by stealth ‘ 

“If he blushes to find it fame,’’ sneered Jack, “I’m a 
much mistaken man. I can’t imagine that old devil blush- 
ing at anything.” 

There was a tap at the door, and when the invitation 
was offered, the unpleasant but smiling face of Joe the 
Runner appeared. He occupied an attic bedroom and was 
a source of worry to his landlady. Once he had been in the 
newspaper business, running evening editions, and the 
name stuck to him. He had long ceased to be associated 
with the press, save as a subject for its crime reporters, but 
this the Willetts did not know. 

“Just thought I’d pop in and see you before I went, 
miss,”’ he said. 

He invariably addressed Angela as “miss.’’ She said she 
liked it because it implied such thrilling impropriety. 

“I’m going off into the country to do a bit of work fora 
gentleman. About that dollar, miss, that you lent me last 
week s 

Angela looked uncomfortable. “Oh, please don’t men- 
tion it, 


she said hastily. 
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“‘T haven't forgot it,”’ said Joe, nodding s 
minute I come back I'll bring it tc you."” And with a largs 
and sinister grin he vanished. 

“T lent him the money because he couldn't pay his rent 
said Angela penitently, but her husband waved her ex 
travagance away. 

“Let’s talk about Christmas dinner. What ab 
sages?” 

“If Uncle Peter * she began 

“‘Let’s talk about sausages,”’ said Jack gently 

Foodstuffs was also the topic of conversation as betweer 
Lord Carfane and Prince Riminoff as they sat at lunch at 
the Ritz-Carlton. Lord Carfane emphasized his remar 
with a very long cigar. 

“T always keep up the old English custom of distributing 
food to the poor,” he said. “Every family on my estat 
on Christmas Eve has a turkey from my farm. All mj 
workers,” he corrected himself carefully, ‘except old 
Timmins. Old Timmins has been very rude to me and I 
have had to sack him. All the tenants assemble in thi 
great hall—but you'll see that for yourself, prince.”’ 

Prince Riminoff nodded gravely and tugged at his short 
beard. That beard had taken Harry the Valet five mont! 
to grow, and it was so creditable a production that he had 
passed Chief Inspector Malling in the vestibule of th 
Ritz-Carlton and had not been recognized 

Very skillfully he switched the conversation into mort 
profitable channels. 

“‘I do hope, my dear Lord Carfane, that you have not 
betrayed my identity to your guests?” 

Ferdie smiled. “‘I am not quite a fool,” he said, and 
meant it. 

‘A great deal of the jewelry that I am disposing of, and 
of which you have seen specimens, is not mine. I think I 
have made that clear. I am acting for several of my un- 
fortunate compatriots, and, frankly, it would be embar- 
rassing for me if it leaked out that I was the vender.”’ 


Continued on Page 97 
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HE missus talked for weeks, over here in Switzer- 

land, at my frequent suggestions that we ought to 

slip down an Alp in Henri, our little French flivver, 
take the flivver over to Ireland on a Channel boat and then 
look up the O’ Malley ancestral castle. 

“Don’t trifle with your luck,” she’d yawn. “ You might 
find it.” 

Girlie’s own ancestry, I might as well confess, bears the 
taint of English blood—an unfortunate state of affairs that 
caused an unforgettable stir in the older generation of us 
Yankee O’Malleys when, some years after our marriage, 
the old folks got a hunch and forced me to come clean. 
The only one who ever even wrote to us again was my old 
Aunt Nonie, and she merely wrote three words to girlie, 
saying, “That explains you.” And when Aunt Nonie 
passed on she ignored my children in her will and left her 
entire fortune, all in gilt-edged bonds of the Irish Republic, 
to charity. 

Personally I’ve tried to lay off the whole subject, even 
in moments of tense domestic stress; but when the 
missus herself, during our recent hot arguments about find- 
ing O'Malley Castle, began to break in on me by singing 
the Battle of the Boyne—always pronouncing it “B’yne 
wa-a-ather,”’ just to make it more difficult—I was there 
with the quick comeback. The musical part of the enter- 
tainment always came to a snappy finish with the first 
blast of my rich barytone rendition of Ireland Was Ireland 
When England Was a Pup! 


The Never: Failing O’Malley Memory 


UT I rise to report progress. None other than the 

handsome helpmeet herself, together with my two chil- 
dren and the children’s latest treasure, a partly insane St. 
Bernard mutt, have just finished a tour of Ireland with 
me in the little flivver. And in all Ireland I had only three 
run-ins that came to blows—a record, they tell me. Three 
bright little parties, who gave their names in local Irish 
police courts respectively as McGraw, Higgins and Don- 
nelly, tried to make a monkey out of me when But 
I'll come to these mix-ups in their turn. 

Girlie suddenly fell for the Irish trip, hook, line and 
sinker, one evening when she overheard me telling the 
children one of the countless tales of life in O'Malley 
Castle that my old Uncle Malachy, back in America, used 
to tell me when I was a lad. A marvelous memory for 
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By FRANK WARD O’MALLEY 
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details of the old aristocratic castle life, Uncle Malachy 
had. The older he grew, strange to say, the sharper his 
memory for details became. Just before he died at the 
age of eighty-seven, therefore, his memory was amazing 
especially when you stop to think that he had not even 
seen Ireland for eighty-two years. 

The children ate the tales up—historic incidents about 
Uncle Malachy’s sainted mother, who nightly used five- 
pound British bank notes for curl papers; or about the 
time she gave a young Prince of Wales a sound spanking 
her soft lilylike hand strengthened with memories of six 
and more centuries of Sassenach misgovernment—that so 
frightened the young spalpeen that he never dared set foot in 
our castle park again; and about His Lordship, the great 
Ferganainm O’ Malley, the time he lepped into the sea in 
full armor at the Battle of Clontar’, swimming and slashing 
at the fleeing Danes with his jeweled sword, until the 
blood of the miscreants made the sea run red, from Clon- 
tarf’s pearly strands to the ugly coast of perfidious Albion. 

“And then, children,”’ the missus would butt in always, 
“His La-a-ardship lepped aboord his great shield av 
burnished steel and floated back to Clontarf’s pearly 
shtrands, paddling with his jooled broadsoord.” 

Girlie’s idea of a comic crack is as funny as a rainy 
Tuesday night in a hearse factory. And her brogue is 
rotten. 

But one evening in our hotel rooms, in the course of my 
daily chores of feeding, bathing and bedding down the 
half-witted St. Bernard and the children, I happened to 
mention our ancestral antiques, describing the massive 
furnishings of carved rare woods as Uncle Malachy had 
described them to me. Because of their massiveness, I was 
explaining, they had to be left behind, Uncle Malachy’s 
father having landed at Castle Garden with nothing but 
his nine small children and his jeweled dueling pistols. 

While I feed, bathe and bed down the demented St. 
Bernard and the children, girlie, 
following her regular hard day of 
dragging round the local antique 
dealers’ snares, always hits the 
couch and thus re- 
charges her batter- 
ies until it is time 
to go to the night Oe - 









With Girlie’s Entire Weight Draped Round Me, Holding My Arms and Screaming, What Chance Did I Have to Do My Stuff to the Big Blah? 


Me & 
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show at the movie alway Pu era ry 
can interrupt 
“The great houses of the gentr 


ing, “although long deserted, are st rammed v 
magnificent antiques At least old Mr. ¢ k who wa 
over there last year, told me not a thing had been t 

The way I figure it, our Irish retainers wers t 

to touch anything, and the English interlopers haven't the 


nerve to take 

She was calling from the next room to me to get 
flivver’s little touring trunk down from the top 
cupboard. And it was dawn, and the half-wit St. Bernard 


insisted upon riding in the little front seat with the har 
baggage and children and me, and girlie’s historic hat blew 
off and disappeared as we were crossing the Jura Mour 


tains into France round noon, and { al! but collapsed as I 
staggered into a Dijon hotel toward sunset. 


A Bird’s Nest in the Hand 


HAT’S how sudden our get-away from Switzerland was 

once the missus had heard abcut our ancestral antique 

As I am a bear at the steering wheel—none better-—-I'd 
have made Paris the first day if it weren't for the delay of 
searching for girlie’s historic hat. Then when we had t 
give up the search, the missus, riding hatless down the 
Jura Mountains, thoughtlessly took her hands off the top 
of her head for an instant, and we had to stop and back up 
again. 

Early in this second search I thought I saw the right 
article—I’d rather not mention what blew off mom's bare 
head—sticking to a bush, and it didn’t improve her dis 
position when I hurried back to the car with my find, only 
to learn that I had retrieved a fuzzy old last year's bird’s 
nest. But finally we found the second missing article 


and in a little French village called Moutard the missus 
sent our little boy into the 
illage genera! store to pich 


ut a new hat for her to wear 
into Paris, and she had ni 
head troubles thereafter 
Thesameeve 
ning, at J) n, 
Continued on 
Page 131 
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country is where 
their scenes are 
laid or what ardu- 
ous labors they 





1925, I hopped off — — . 


my own mind and 
started on my 
travels—no fogs 
or untoward winds 
between me and 
the farthest ends 
oftheearth. Bod- 
ily speaking, it 
was safer going by 
rail than flying too 
artificially through 
the heavens in an 
aeroplane, but this 
was the only pre- 
caution I took 





















against the law of 


gravity. 
Birds are the 
best travelers, 


without maintain- 
ing any such thing 
as an aviarian 
tourist agency. 
They simply rise 
upon their wings 
and disappear, 
guided by their 


own beaks. This 
is the way totravel 
when you are bent 
upon recovering 
the liberty of your 
spirit and have no 
sight-seeing, cul- 
tural intentions 
toward your own 
mind that oblige 


you to stop over 








perform. A man 
must be the son of 
his father, but the 
mind Stevenson 
had was sired by 
immortal courage, 
and its dam was 
a storm-ridden 
night. 

There is nosense 
in such reflections, 
but I was resolved 
not to be dumbly 
sensible during 
this journey. | 
coveted a little of 
that sword-flash- 
ing, lily-scented 
wisdom which lies 
beyond, and here 
high above the sea 
lay the dust of 
Stevenson, the 
bravest knight of 
the pen who has 
lived in my times; 
to have the leisure 
at last to sit down 
and thrash out my 
memories of him 
where his great 
battletoliveended 
was one of those 
boons of idleness 
I coveted. 

I would catch 
the next boat, or 
the next one after 
that, and arrive 

















































long enough to go PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
through a eathe- Superstition Mountains, Apache Trail, Arizona 


dral or to take in 


fornia, for no reason that I can think 
of, except that if you livein the North 
your migratory instinct is to go 
South, and if you are already in the 
South your wildest wing fancy leads 
you to go as far West as possible. 
I have noticed this about people in 
my section; they may be obliged by 
circumstances to go Kast upor occa- 
sion, or even sail for Europe for con- 

‘ience’ sake, but I never knew one 
of us who did not entertain the de- 
sire to climb over the western hori- 
zon of his little narrow days and go 
prospecting beyond for whatever he 


: : 
could find prel 


ferably gold; but any- 
thing would do so long as he found 

or saw it in the yellow light of the 
setting sun 

I had letters of introduction to 
some people in Australia, and reser- 
vations on a boat that sailed for 
Honoluluin June. I planned to stop 
it the Samoan Islands and visit the 


grave of Robert Louis Stevenson, to 





rest a while in that quiet place and 
! ler certain circumstances con- 


nected with this incomparable writ- 


er’s genius which have always puzzled 
r How was it that a man in 
} ] f 
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A Peace Tower on the Road to Mount Rubidoux, Near Riverside, California 





sometime or other 
in Australia. Dear 
hearts, what rest 


an art gallery when you are too exhausted from the effects bleed and survive the dangers and hardships of a terrific and freedom there is in traveling ahead of yourself, wit! 
of seasickness to care a thing about art. But you must adventure which Stevenson invariably copied in with the no fatigues of the journey to endure yet, and no hurried 
cram all these masterpieces in time to take the train that animation and vividness of actual experience? He re- sensation in your mind about getting where you are going 
afternoon for some other place of damnable interest, where tained to the last, even in this languid South Sea air, the on time! 
you force down a little more information by the same same wind-whistling use of words, the same bristling clocks that ticked too fast to tell the truth of the swiftly 
hurried, neck-stretching, leg-aching process. frostiness in his literary style which he acquired asa youth passing hours. 

I was too wise to let myself in for the tyranny of a tramping the heathery hills of Scotland in bad weather. erable philosophy and some talent to become a tramp, to 
tourist program. My ticket read to Santa Barbara, Cali- Very few of his heroes ever sweat, no matter how hot the deliver yourself from the bondage of time, and to prefer 


For years and years I had been the slave of 


My feeling now is that it require’ consid- 


poverty, rags and hunger to drawing 
this singletree of time behind you 
like a thrifty, dutiful citizen. It 
calls for a more gallant sense of im 
mortality than saints have. Yet | 
never knew a tramp who showed the 
least sense of that kind about wast 
ing time. Some mystery here! A 
fool practicing the philosophy and 
freedom of life like the lower animals, 
deriving no wing power from his ex 
periences. Maybe we must serve a 
long apprenticeship to hard labor 
before we earn the right to idleness 
Somebody pays for it. This is the 
reason I take no stock in certain 
Socialist doctrines. They are evolved 
by people who want to take a life 
time vacation at the expense of the 
fellow men. 

If there was any chance of sailing 
directly from an Australian port for 
Italy I expected to spend the re 
mainder of that holy year in thi 
Pope’s neighborhood. I like to thrust 
my knees against the hard stone 
floor of an ancient cathedral, bow 
my old Protestant head before an 
altar that has been kissed for ages by 
pious lips, without committing the 
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indelicacy of saying the prayer of a 
foreign creed there. Catholics sur- 
pass all other Christians by the 
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Corra Harris at Compiegne, 
France, 1914 





nobility of 
the religious 
scenery they 
provide for 
worshipers. 
I have al- 
ways found 
it easy to re- 
member the 
Lord in su 
places 

I can step 
across the 
adverse doc- 
trines of any 
other Chris- 
tian denomi- 
nation and 
worship 
without a 
qualm 
cording to 
my own con- 
science, I 


ac- 


caneven 
bear with a 
heathen 
without try- 
ing to prose- 
lytize him, if 
his virtues 
and civiliza- 
tion prove 
that he be- 


lieves in and obeys a noble god, but the man toward whom 


I maintain a lively intolerance is the one who makes a sort 
of golden-calf image of his own rational faculties and invites 


me to worship the thing. 


I am a free lance 


when it comes to religious faith, and can be convicted of 
many contradictions by any kind of Smart Aleck. 
Another reason I had for heading toward Italy was the 


desire to get a local impression of Mussolini. 


If you want 


a truthful likeness made of the person you really are, sit 
to a village photographer who is not enough of an artist to 
prevaricate in your favor by retouching the unflattering 
negative of your countenance. I have some of his gifts for 


receiving mental impressions of other people. 


And I was 


anxious to discover whether Mussolini is the poster of his 


political 
imagination, or 
some kind of medi- 
eval patriot. One 
writer pictures 
him as a demigod, 
another as adema- 
gogue. Noonehas 
yet accused him of 
adopting the polit- 
ical philosophy of 
that other Italian 


statesman, Ma- 


chiavelli. 
Still, some lively 
accounts have 
been published of 
his paternal tyran- 
nies in matters of 
government. Cer- 
tainly his versatil- 
ity varies all the 
from the 
comic to the he- 
roic. Very few re- 


Way 


formers ever 
started a revolu- 
tion by for ibly 
administering cas- 
tor oil to their en- 
Very few 


despots ever kept 


emies. 


l 
King or 


lion 


a tamed 
fondled a pet 
without 
scratched. He is 


the only hero ever 


getting 


shot by a spinster 
and still surviving 
as the serious idol 
of his people. In 
short, he 
kind of great man 
who cannot be di- 
minished by any 


is the 


ambitions, 


own combustible 
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kind of absurdity or ridiculed for his own whimsical bruta 
ities. He seems to me the most notable example of atavisn 
we have in the world today, without the sinister meaning 
this term usually conveys of reversion to a lower typ« 

He says some very smart things, such as that ‘Ita 
too poor to maintain the extravagance of a representative 
government” such as we have. And heaven knows that is 
the truth! He is too thrifty to revive the mere appearance 
of the splendid scenery of Imper Rome t is set 
himself to the task of supervising the rebuilding of it 
glor s if he were one the origi pat hs w ex 
pects to live a thousand years. Me while he t 
reviving the spirit and pride of ar nt Romans in t 
breasts of Italians He has not enough powder t pread 
imperially or enough power in t ! ern ¥ it i 
his high note. When it is all over there will be 
no Mark Antony to count his wound l - 
deliver his funeral oration. Nevert 
Mussolini is a romantic figure of sp 
in an unromantic age who will leay 


the trail of a bright sentence behind 
him in the history of our times 
which was reason enough for want- 
ing to see him in the flesh. 

This had 
scanned the epic of my travels 
in advance. I had no definite j 
point in view about where or 
when I should face about and } 
start for home. This was to be | 
a long pilgrimage, with coun- 
tries and continents for inns by 
the way. Can you see me going 
away without my Scriptures, 
like acheerful old graduate of the 
Lord, to have a good time, visit- 
ing mountain tops, inspecting he- 
roes and practicing the simplest arts 
of human happiness, without having 
the least notion or fear of what would 
happen next? 

I was disguised as an elderly woman ina — 


was as far as I 


black dress of archaic length, sitting, sur 
rounded by dingy-looking bags, in a Pullman 
car attached to that train known as the 
Royal Palm. My hair was smoothed back, and I wore a 
pleasant expression, if I may be permitted to cast the 
benefit of a compliment upon my own countenance. But I 
was really no such person. I was a happy old soldier of 


Faith, Mrs. Harris’ 
Daughter 











Snow, Foliage and Fruit in Southern California 
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Ix 
HE trip to New York was 
an eventful one to Har- 
rington in a quiet way, 
though it seemed a bore to the 
For the 
first three days he hated to leave his bed, not 
because he was slothful but because he dreaded 
the moment of putting on clothes. With asheet 
thrown across his loins, he would lie naked in 
his berth, reading and rereading all the mass of 
information on Haiti contained in the dispatch 
When the weather 
turned suddenly cooler, 
however, he took to dress- 
ng early and spent many 
hours on deck. 

The detective, whose 
real patronymic was Wil- 
liams, welcomed this change 
of habit with a subdued 
pean of joy, for Mr. Wil- 
liams was a lonely and dis- 
consolate man. He looked 
upon Harrington as his first 
friend after purgatory and 
scarcely left his side. For 
some time he clung to the 
name of Jones, and under 
its fictitious cover strove to 
ferret out news, or even so 
much as a glimpse by hear- 
say, of a young man hand- 
icapped by a monstrous 


rest of the passengers. 


case. 


nose, 

He grew plaintive and 
painted a heart-rending 
picture of a youth driven 
to flight and the verge of 
madness by a horrible dis- 
figuration. 

‘We're searching the 
world for him,” he con- 
cluded sadly. “‘We want 
him to come back where 
he can be looked after 
right.” 

““What makes you think 
he’s in Haiti?”’ 

“Something somebody 
told somebody who told 
somebody else about think- 
ing they’d seen a fellow 
with a nose like that.” 

“Did you trace all the 
somebodies?”’ 

“Every one of them. I 
got back to the original 
one—a lawyer in Port-au- 
Prince as black as my hat 
the kind that can talk 
English as good as you or 
me, but won't.” 

‘““What did he say?”’ 

“Nothing; but he looked 
at me in such a way that 
I'm certainer than if he 
swore it on a pile of Bibles 
he saw my man—my poor 
brother.” 

“Leave it at ‘man,’”’ said 
Harrington. “ Heisn’t your 
brother any more than I 
am. You're looking for a fellow named Harry Jones who’s 
vanted for murder and embezzlement.”’ 

“That's right, as sure as my name’s Williams and not 
Jones. How did you know, if you’ve been doing the west 
end of the island, like you said?” 

‘I read a description of him in one of the papers weeks 
igo. I think it was Le Matin, but it may have been La 
Anyway it wasn’t the sort of thing you could 


I should say not! Now will you tell me how a fright 
like that could leave Leaming—as hustling a little city as 
go back long enough to bump a 
and never have anybody see him—to 
until he walks off a ship in Haiti a 


ou'll find anywhere 
man, leave again 


take notice, | mean 


Brought Me to Leaming,’’ He Began Tentatively. 
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By George flgnew Chamberlain 
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‘“*l Wonder if You Know the Business That Has 


“How do you know it was a month later?” asked 
Harrington quickly. 

“We don’t. We’re only going by dead reckoning, judg- 
ing from the time we got the first inkling of a rumor, and 
counting from the boats he could have caught. One left 
the day he flew the coop, but he couldn’t possibly have 
made it.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because the man he killed was seen alive after Jones 
left in the morning. He couldn’t have gone all the way 


back from Hoboken and still have caught that boat if he’d 
used a flying machine; so it’s out.” 
** Just to kill time, I'd say he didn’t commit the murder.” 
“Listen, and I'll tell you something about murders,” 
said Williams patiently. ‘‘ When a murder happens, there’s 








“I Don’t, and I Don’t Wish to Know,"’ She Said Clearly 
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just one thing you know for sur: 
about it, and only one, and that 
that somebody did it. Every 
thingelse— method, motive, ider 
tity, proof and the elect: 
chair—starts from there 

“Perhaps it wasn’t mur 
der at all.” 

“Of course you'd say tl 
to kill more time. If you 
find a dead man on a on 
way track, and see a trair 
hurrying away from hin 
it’s natural to think he died 
by accident or on purposs 

3ut this fellow Detwetter 
put up a hell of a fight 
The top of the towpath was 
cut up like after a football 
game. The bushes wer: 
twisted and broken, and |} 
face was clawed from | 
forehead to his chin.’ 

“T didn’t know that. H: 
must 
or somebody else prett 
badly.” 

‘Say, you've got a que¢ 
mind. What’s the matter 
with somebody else hating 
him? ‘ 
it? Thentherewas the not« 


LrEPSE 


have hated himss 


That’s easier, isn’t 


written in a hurry and 
the dark.”’ 

“Or with his eyes shu 
suggested Harrington 


“Say, who’s the detec- 


+ 


tive here, you or me?” 

‘Neither of us, as far as 
I can make out.”’ 

Williams sighed a quiver- 
ing sigh. ‘*‘There’s a lot of 
truth in that,’ he agreed 
“Have it any way you like 
about the note, but it 
named a man that had told 
old Detwetter to his face 


that very day he had nou 
for young Detwetter—a 
man young Detwetter had 
robbed of his girl—and 
that’s the guy we’d like t 


Jones,’ but you could or 
guess at the last half of 
Jones 

“The papers said it wa 





pinned to the ground w 
a knife.”’ 

“That’s right, and I 
know which way you're 
heading; but I'd call 
more of a toothpick than a 
knife. It was on the end 
his watch chain along w 
the pencil he used.” 

“What kind of paper 


f 


a nice clean sheet out of a 


9 


notebook? 

“No; a piece torn from the top of a newspaper tl 
came from the bank where Jones worked. 
little rag for you to chew on 
cage.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because it was there in the morning and wasn’t ther 
in the afternoon.” 

“You seem to have a pretty strong case,” admitt 
Harrington thoughtfully. “But you’d think that ever 
with a small penknife Detwetter would have been able t: 
mark up his man pretty thoroughly.” 

“Mark him up? Sure! Perhaps he did, but if he’d used 
an ax he couldn’t have put a bigger sign on him than he wa 
wearing already. When I think of what the boys will sa) 
when I get back without my man it makes me turn si 


t 
There’s a nice 


it came from inside Jon¢ 


] 


find.”’ 

“Just how did the note 
read in English?” 

‘It said ‘Find Harry 
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inside 


As for the boss—oh, no, that’s too much. Between 
you and me and the equator, I don’t think I'll have the 
nerve to face him. Why should I climb up a flight of stairs 
just to give him the fun of kicking me down again?” 

“If I were you,” said Harrington, 
before he jumped on me.” 

“Me? Jump on the boss? What for, and how?” 

“Tell him you’ve had leisure to think and you're con- 
vinced there was no murder. Say you want a chance to go 
back to Leaming and prove it.” 

“IT get you. 


“I'd jump on the boss 





1 go in, make a few passes in front of his 
eyes and begin to talk in a soothing tone. I tell him there 
was no murder, and when he moans that he believes me, 
I’ll go on and persuade him there was no embezzlement!” 

“Perhaps there wasn’t,” said Harrington calmly. 

Williams bounced into the air, tried to speak, stuttered, 
shut up, and stood staring down banefully at his tormentor. 
“Say,” he said, when he could control his voice, “you 
remind me of a praying mantis—the kind that likes to eat 
its food while it’s alive. Don’t you suppose I know I’m 
down? Leave it to somebody else to pound my iron head 
on the floor.” 

“I’m not stringing you,” said Harrington. ‘‘Of course, 
it’s pretty dumb not to be able to track a freak—an ele- 
phant’s trunk on two legs—but that’s no reason you 
shouldn’t use the rest of your brains. I'd go to the boss 
just as I said. I’d tell him I wanted to go back to Leaming 
and start all over again; and just to get him interested, 
I'd begin by saying there was no murder and no em- 
bezzlement.” 

‘“*T see,”’ said Williams, his eyes narrowing. ‘Reel out 
the kind of stuff you’ve been giving me, get him going, and 
then play him for a couple of months’ more pay. Show 
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him where we could sneak out of calling it murder, and t 
him there’s no proof of embezzlement until 
Stall him. No, thanks. You haven't seen the bo I 
give that job to you any time you ask for it.” 
laughed Harrington 
enough in it to make it worth my while I'd take you up 


“That’s an idea!”’ 


I've always thought I'd like to be a detective 

**Like most little boys,”’ growled William 

There the subject was dropped for the time being, but 
a day later Harrington reverted to it in a roundabout way 
“That was a funny thing you said about the lawyer 
Williams.” 

“What lawyer? I haven’t said anything funny since 
long before I knew you.” 

“Not funny exactly. You said he 
a way you were surer than if he’d sworn it on a pile of 
Bibles that he’d seen your man. The funny part of it 
that I know exactly what you mean. I'll go further. I'll 
say he meant you to know he'd seen him. He 
watch you squirm.” 

“By thunder, you're right! If I could have h 
black neck in a stretcher, and a charcoal fire handy, I’d 
find out when and how Jones landed and where he went; 
but those days are gone.” 

““You’re no fool, for all you couldn’t get anywhere,” 
said Harrington. “‘Every time you say anything about 
Haiti or its people, a sliver of rock-bottom truth crops out 
For instance, his neck in a stretcher and a charcoal fire 
handy is exactly what you’d need. Nothing less would 
have done you the least bit of good.” 


looked at you in suc! 


wanted to 


is smooth 


‘Say, what’s the use of rubbing it in all over again? I 
know I’m licked. I’ve been told so and I’ve admitted it. 


What more do you want?” 





| wa st thinking that f re re 
Jones being in Haiti I'd like the et 
You would, eh? How wou goa 
I ‘ « ymmet ng 
The surest wa i take ! 
pe \ e to do w 
Papa ] 
\ Did l Ay @ll Ted W 
imit that i'd have to d I 
the | go for a start-off 
| wouldn't eto I kr W it aire 
Are ] g? 
N 
W arr yoked at him with fra 
t wouldnt be ) p alter a r 
T t e si te I « | y wv 
tracted and began t e into H r 
the Papa I 1 route, Dut as a siae ne 4 
ness whatever tnat 
I haven’t any regular business H 
“I’m thr ign wit! peing a <« Tee | ‘ 
French market is all st ilw t 
while the firm still th a r 
drew the letter which h: i 
Cayes from his pocket W , 
your eye over that.”” When it was handed ba 
asked smilingly, “Is there anything else you 
know?” 
‘‘Come now,” said Williams, “I didn’t ask 
questions. Let’s quit kidding each other for 


Just how much would make it worth your whil 
the bluff into the boss you wanted me to try?”’ 

“T wouldn’t want much pay for that,’ 
after a pause; “it would be too much fun. Beside 
such a [ool 
What’s the value of the missir 
“Thirty-two thousand 


“In that case 





ig bonds 


Continued on Page 46 


‘*Hello, Midge,’* Cried Mr. Frazier Nervously. 
*‘Didn’t Know You Were in Here or I Wouid 
Have Knocked." As He Advanced Toward 
Her His Manner Was So Strained That Har 
rington Could Not Help But Notice it in Spite 
of the Fact That His Own Biood Was Thump 
ing in His Temples Until They Ached 


as to think he’d hand me any money 


* said Harringtor 


,i’mn 
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Love, Marriage and War 


-yEGARDLESS of our opinion of the former Kaiser and 

\ his record, the interview with him that appears in this 
week’s issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, and the 
articles by Hermine that are to follow, have a certain 
historie interest and significance akin to that of the 
Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, not so much because of their 
views on love and marriage as because of their revelation 
of the psychology of the former ruler of Germany and his 
attitude toward the war, his advisers, his abdication and 
his exile. 

Throughout this interview and the following papers the 
former Kaiser betrays no “sense of guilt’’—in which he is 
one with the German people— but rather a deep conviction 
of wrong and personal injury. Between the lines there is 
to be discerned a lurking hope for the restoration of the 
monarchy, in which, in our opinion, he is not one with 
the German people. He disclaims, as they do, responsi- 
bility for bringing on the war, but there is small possibility 
that Europe will modify its verdict during the former 
Kaiser's lifetime, unless it should be to decide that America 
was solely responsible. European propagandists, with one 


ice, are preaching that it was ‘our war.’”’ It would be 
quite in keeping with the propagandists’ psychology to go 
a step farther and charge that America started the war. 
The first of these statements is just about as far-fetched 
as the otner 

So long as European politicians knowingly and deliber- 


ately misrepresent America, her motives and her actions, 


an we trust any statements that they put forth? We must 


learn to view Europe in perspective, calmly and with open 
minds, and to dig beneath the surface for the real facts 
behind the propaganda that her politicians put out both 


me and foreign consumption. 


Up to Congress 


NECRETARY MELLON, in his public utterances re- 
“Se garding the nation’s business, never for an instant 


rgets the caution that must ever be uppermost in the 





mind of a successful finance minister. He may sometimes 


his facts, but he never overstates them. No 


erstate 


how favorable the computations handed to him by 





his Treasury experts may be, even after they have applied 
suitable discounts to allow for adverse changes of condi- 
tions, the secretary is quite within his rights in knocking off 
further discounts for the purpose of making safety doubly 
safe. He exercises only common prudence in being un- 
willing to paint a rosier picture of our financial future than 
expert estimates warrant. 

Mr. Mellon’s factor of safety in forecasting tax yields 
and possibilities of tax reduction has never been too small. 
If it is open to any criticism at all, it is because it errs in the 
other direction. The President is scarcely less cautious 
than his Secretary of the Treasury; but when he is sure of 
his ground he is as bold as he is prudent. No one can 
seriously believe that when Mr. Coolidge proposed a hori- 
zontal cut in taxes on 1925 incomes he spoke without full 
knowledge of the situation or went off at half cock. To 
assume that he did either involves denial of everything we 
know about the Coolidge character. 

The plan in question was made public on a Saturday. 
Taxpayers had a cheerful week-end figuring out the precise 
extent to which they would be immediately benefited. 
Then, on the following Monday morning, Mr. Mellon 
quietly slipped a lump of ice down their necks by suggest- 
ing that the discount be fixed at twelve and a half per cent 
and that it be applied, not to incomes received in 1925 but 
to those earned during the present year. 

The obvious effect of the counter-proposal would be to 
defer relief by the span of one taxable period, even though 
it would exact lower payments in March and June of next 
year. The President’s plan broke on the country as a pleas- 
ant surprise. Taxpayers felt thankful that he was looking 
out for their interests with even greater diligence than they 
had reason to hope for. The secretary’s announcement 
aroused no such feelings of warmth, for lower rates on 1926 
incomes had been so long and so confidently anticipated 
that their enactment had been fully discounted. Disap- 
pointment over his attitude was the sharper in view of his 
glowing summary of the prosperity of the country. His 
desire to postpone relief gave a rather flat and hollow ring 
to what would otherwise have been words of heartening 
cheer to the taxpayer. 

The Latin proverb to the effect that he gives twice who 
gives quickly applies with the fullest force to tax reduc- 
tion. The unexpected dime saved on current taxes would 
cause more rejoicing than the long-awaited dollar lopped 
off next year’s bill. Congress has differed with Mr. Mellon 
so sharply in the past that it may do so again in the very 
near future, accepting the principle that immediate benefits 
create more good feeling than benefits too long deferred. 
Congress may even take up the challenge implied in Mr. 
Mellon’s dictum that there is insufficient time to take ac- 
tion before December fifteenth. The nation’s business is 
conducted at no fixed gait. Legislation sometimes drags 
like a weary tortoise; again, it gallops like the hunted 
giraffe. When the determining facts are as well known as 
they are in the present instance, speed is not hard to attain. 
Only the will to act is needed. 

If Congress will speedily take effective action upon taxa- 
tion affecting 1925 incomes, even the brief span of the short 
session will afford abundant time for scaling down rates on 
1926 incomes in accordance with the new conditions that 
dictate substantial reductions. 


Tax Relief by Discount 
M°. clear-thinking voters, regardless of party, will 


resent any efforts of senators and congressmen to 
discredit Mr. Coolidge’s plan for the immediate relief of tax- 
payers by a discount on their income tax. Ingenious in- 
ventions of selfish motives to account for the President’s 
proposal are as ill-advised as they are improper; and for 
some time to come their inventors will be kept busy 
dodging boomerangs of their own throwing. Mr. Mellon’s 
counter-proposals add to their confusion. 

Our national capacity for absorbing political bunkum is 
stupendous. We crave the mild kick we get out of charges 
and countercharges and recriminations, even though we 
may not believe a word of them. We are as dependent 
upon the light vaudeville of party strife as we are upon radio, 


the sporting page and the comic strips. The addiction 
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is one of our minor vices. It is harmless enough until we 
begin to take it seriously, until our craving for it is suc! 
that we will swallow practically anything that is handed 
us and allow to pass unrebuked the more flagrant attempt 
to mislead us. 

One offense we should not tolerate is the disingenuou 
attempt to drag into politics national business which is n 
by its own nature political. An essential duty of any go\ 
ernment, whatever its complexion, is to raise and maintair 
a fund with which to carry on. The task is one which r 
quires business acumen, knowledge of resources, taxatior 
experience, delicate accountancy and the science of thi 
actuary. Politics crashes into the scene only as a heckler 
bent on breaking up the show. 

The horizontal discount plan for the relief of incom: 
taxpayers is as sane asit is simple. It can be based upor 
known possibilities, upon the existence of an ascertained 
surplus. It leaves the structure of the existing revenu 
act undisturbed. The Government would not be com- 
mitted prematurely to any scaling down of the tax except 
on incomes earned during a given year. No embarrass 
ment to the Treasury Department would arise from it 
adoption; no dislocation of trade would follow it. Its sin 
plicity makes it as easy to apply it to back taxes, those 
1925 incomes for example, as to future tax bills. 

The discount plan is flat-footed recognition of the fact 
that the taxpayers can lay out their own money on the 
own families to quite as good effect as Congress can spend 
it for them. 
to have too much money lying idle in the Treasury sub 


It accepts the principle that it is a bad thing 


ject to needless or avoidable appropriation. It is fres 
evidence of the clearness with which Mr. Coolidge visual 
izes taxes in terms of the labor and the sweat of the mer 
and women who produce them. 


Frightfulness 


HE Sunday newspapers recently presented the picture 
ie a young girl embowered in scarlet-leaved branches 
that she had just torn from some near-by tree. She wa 
very young, very pretty and very thoughtless, as ars 
many of the host who are destroying the beauty and th« 
life of the American countryside. 

A majority of the Sunday and holiday crowds that 
motor out from the cities in the spring seem to have but 
one idea in their heads—to pull up the wild flowers by t! 
roots, to tear off the branches of the blossoming trees a: 
to defile with papers and refuse every beauty spot along t 
streams and the shady roadsides. In the autumn, the re 
and yellow branches that were spared in the spring ar 
twisted off; and a certain low breed of gunner shoots 
anything that sings or lives. 

In the winter, a new pack of vandals chops down the 
young evergreens and sacks the woods of laurel and holly 
Apparently, there is no closed season on beauty, no mont 
of the year when the fields and woods are safe from t! 
spoiler. Yet in a few minutes or a few hours all this love! 
ness, that would live the years around and beautify th 
country again and again, is faded and thrown on the a 
heap. Year by year the unprotected countryside near t 
cities tends to become a dirty and desolate waste, litters 
New York has 


amended its code so as to make the destruction of cert 


recent 


with old papers and trash. 
wildflowers subject to severe penalties. Other Stats 
should do likewise. 

The highways almost everywhere are disfigured by 
plague of hot-dog stands and advertising signs that dest: 
Yet toda 


with villages and cities offering to both commercial loca 


the last vestige of their former attractiveness 


tions only a few miles apart, there is no conceivable excu: 
for putting them where they are an offense to the ey« 
sheer “frightfulness”’ in the landscape. 

If there is anything in America that cries for repress 
it is the ruthlessness of the crowds that infest the country 
side; if there is anything that demands ironclad regula 
tion, it is the location of hot-dog stands and advertisin; 
signboards. 

Nothing is more elusive than beauty—in the mere a 
of grasping it we destroy it. 
make it our own. 


Only by sparing it can we 
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VISITOR looking in on the House of Repre- 
sentatives may possibly see only fifteen or 
twenty members present listening to the 

clerk read the tedious details of an appropriation 
bill and wonder where the other members are and what 
they are doing. Or looking down from the Senate galleries 
he may see even fewer. On one occasion, when taking some 
constituents to see the Senate, there were only three 
members of that body on the floor. One was delivering a 
set speech, another was sitting in front of him, and the 
third, in the absence of the Vice President, was presiding, 
and seemed to be reading a paper behind his desk. There 
are days when nearly all the members are present, but 
these days are not frequent and occur only when some 
party battle is on or some very important measure is 
under discussion. If partisan politics is under discussion 
the galleries are often crowded with people who wish to 
hear the speeches, which on such occasions are more likely 
to be oratorical than informing. 

Much time may have been spent in preparing these ad- 
dresses, but they are made more for the purpose of influenc- 
ing public opinion than for assisting in the legislative work. 

Where, then, is the work of 
Congress done? The answer is 
that the most important work is 





Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means 


done in the committees. There the bills are framed that 


eventually are enacted into laws. Starting with an 
definite proposition, days, weeks, and even months are 
spent in examining every detail of the proposed law and 
determining how the results desired by the committee can 
best be accomplished. 

It does not seem to be generally understood that ours is 
The 


committee’s action is subject to review by both houses of 


a government by committees, yet such is the fact. 


Congress and to a veto by the President, but in the main it 
is controlling. On the other hand, our President has far 
more power and influence than any king or president of 
any country in Europe where there is a constitutional gov- 
ernment. He is the leader of his party, and unless there is 
substantial accord between him and Congress, little beyond 
routine business will be accomplished. His great power 
comes from the fact that the administrative operations of 
the Government are entirely under his control and he 
administers them through a cabinet 
which is appointed by and responsible 
intries, 


to him. In European cor 
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NEW YORK SCENES 


The Visiting So-Called Hicks Use Sightseeing Automobiles, But the Native Variety Stick to the Ground 








Home, Sweet Home I can’t have guns to shoot or horns to blow— Good Willi to Consumers j 


I’m an Efficiency Apartment child. 








LONG the wintry street, dlert and gay, Dec. 1, 1926 
A The streams of Christmas shoppers briskly Tin soldiers have no field for martial fray; OMPKINS CITY GAS CO., Cr., to M. Bishop, Dr. 4 
~ flow On building blocks my father stubs his toe; To Gas... . 6000 cu. ft. at $1.50 per 1000... . $9.00 4 

Remote from all the merriment I stray A rocking horse is always in the way; If this bill is not paid by Decembe* twenty-fourth your E 
With lagging step, disconsolate and slow; A pup, my mother says, would be de trop; gas will be cut off. 3 
The dazzling windows fail to soothe my woe; For me no little trains run to and fro; ; 

I gaze on toyland wonders unbeguiled, For me no monster packages are piled TOMPKINS City GAS Co. Dec. 5, 1926 ' 
ind holly wreaths no joy on me bestow— Beneath a tree with candlelight aglow— Gentlemen: I am an old man; I will be ninety-five years ' 

I’m an Efficiency Apartment child. I’m an Efficiency Apartment child. old on Christmas Day. I have fourteen children, all de- ' 

pendent on me for support. I work from six A.M. to six P.M. : 

What hope for parlor golf or floor croquet ? Saves as a trackwalker in the Subway, and from eight P.M. to - 
What thrill in wind-up toys that come and go? The bells begin to chime across the snow; three A.M. as an instructor in a dance hall. My wife, 

{1 circus calls for space, my parents say, I seek my folding bed, unreconciled. ninety-three years old, is in poor health and has been 
And engineering outfits clutter so; There ain’t no Santa Claus; I ought to know— ordered by the doctor to spend the winter on the French i 
No room to tinker with a radio; I’m an Efficiency Apartment child. Riviera. I am throwing myself into my work with that : 

A drum would drive the other tenants wild; —Corinne Rockwell Swain. Continued on Page 129) 
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: 
The Absent: Minded Celebrity Christens Her First Baby With Her Santa Claus: What Do You Want for Christmcs, My Little Man? A Sted? } 


Customary Ceremony Bobbie: Naw, I Want a Thermocoupled Milliammeter and a Supersynchronous 
Reciifier for My Radio Transmitting Set 
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The difference 


is in the 
slow-cooking 


What gives to Campbell’s Beans 
their extraordinary, delicious flavor? 
Slow-cooking! Quality beans, cooked 
the Campbell’s way, yield a full meaty 
richness of taste that delights the 
appetite. 

What makes Campbell's Beans 
so wholesome and so digestible? 
Slow-cooking! Every bean is cooked 
through and through until it is tender 
and easily digested. 

What makes Campbell's Beans so 
popular? Slow-cooking—and Campbell's 
famous tomato sauce! That's the 
combination most people want and 
buy. Especially mothers. They know 
the importance of-good cooking! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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By MAY EDGINTON 
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xIV 
HE next morning Jewel was up and dressed 
early; she was down to breakfast; she was 
proud and serene. To their astonishment, they 
learned that it was her plan to go very early up to 
town. “I can go by train 
with you, father.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Cour- 
age, but he could not stop 
his startled glance which be- 
trayed his thought. 

Jewel assured him, “I am 
only going to Isolde, father.” 

‘““More hats?”’ 
said Mrs. Courage 
brightly, from her 
overcharged heart. 

All the way up to 
town Courage was 
proud of his lovely 
daughter, whom his 
traveling acquaint- 
ances now saw with 
him on the 8:30 train 
positively for the 
first time. There 
wasn’t another man 
on the train who nad 
such a daughter, 
eitherin the first 
class or the third. 
But he was glad that 
nowherglovehidthe = , 
wedding ring that he 
so bitterly resented. { 
They talked about 
Christmas, of what 
they would do, where 
they would go, what 
play they would see 
as the annual treat; 
and Courage asked 
her very fondly what 
present she would 
like. t was strange 
and wistful—and 
rather beautiful 
that as soon as she 
no more belonged to 
them he seemed to 
have his baby girl 
Neither 


of them spoke of 


back again 


Vicary, nor of yester- 
day atall. Parting at the terminus, they went separate ways. 
Jewel was at Isolde’s. The small white-and-green shop, 
with the gay colors of hats decorating it like flowers care- 
fully disposed, was empty save for Isolde herself. She was 
arranging her wares, humming a little song as she worked. 
Her fat corseted body, her fat powdered face, looked com- 
fortable and good-natured. She looked up and saw Jewel 
come in thus miraculously early and empty handed. 
**Abh,” said Isolde humorously, ‘“‘she has come about 
that job after all.” 
“T have,” Jewel answered. 

““My dear,” Isolde assured her with great pleasure, ‘‘it 
is here for you 
“At once.’ 

“Why the change of mind?” asked Isolde. 
Jewel answered: “ Well, I've changed; life has changed. 
I want to work now, to help my people. I want to earn as 


You begin today?” 


much as I can. It is necessary.” 


“No ill fortune at home, I hope?’ said Isolde viva- 
ciously. 

‘““No; nothing like that.” 

“Yet something has happened to you!” said Isolde 


quickly, stepping close. Jewel drew off her gloves. ‘‘ You're 


married! Since when?” 
“ Yesterday.’ 
“Yesterday? And 

today! He lets you?” 
“He left me two or three hours after the wedding.” 


and you come out to find work 


eg ld 
“He won't come back.” 
‘My dear!”’ 
rhere was a great mistake—-a ghastly mistake. Any- 
way, | am a married woman now; I don’t hide it. Only, I 
haven’t a husband.” 


VW 


*“*‘Do You Know, I Have 


GIRL 

















““You must tell me more some other time,” Isolde mur- 
mured kindly, and appalled. ‘‘When you want to talk just 
tell me. I could advise you perhaps, dear. I’ve seen a 
great deal of the world; I know men.” 

“T thought I did.” 

“Ah, there are lots of foolish babies like you!” 

“IT am not a baby,” said Jewel. And, indeed, she felt 
very old, as the young do upon the first calamity. 

So she went into the workroom and began once more to 
design her hats. She worked all that day, all that week, in 
Isolde’s shop, turning out several little masterpieces. She 
had trained girls to sew for her, while her brain dreamed 
and her swift fingers built the model hats. And at the end 
of the week Isolde said, “‘It is a pity you can’t pay the 
premium and come into partnership with me, isn’t it, Miss 
Courage?” For she was still Miss Courage here. ‘‘It is 
preferred, in business,’’ Isolde had explained; ‘‘so many 
gentlemen come in to buy these days.” 

To Isolde’s suggestion Jewel replied, ‘‘That is my am- 
bition.” 

““Your ambition then,” said Isolde, “‘is no more entirely 
for idle days, easy times, boys and boys and boys! Your 
ambition is to work.” 

“To succeed. To succeed in something. I have debts.” 

When she said that she thought of her parents. 


After a week that seemed endlessly long in the little 
house in Wallflower Road, there were two letters of special 
importance for old Courage and for Jewel. “I have a 
letter here from that Mr. Fleet,’’ said Courage. 

And Jewel stopped her reading of her own letter—that 
had brought tears to her eyes—to look up at her father 
across the supper table; with the tears arrested, with a 
flush of color on her cheeks and with a high-beating heart. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR 


Often Passed By This Place, and, Over the Net Blinds, I’ve Looked’’ 
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“Mr. Fleet?” cried 
Mrs. Courage; and 
softly—‘‘ You re- 
member, Jewel?”’ 

‘**l remember him, 
mother.’’ The ab 
surdity of it! 

‘I liked him,’ 
said Courage, squar- 


ing his shoulders and 
pulling at the ends of 
his little gray mus- 
tache; ‘‘a gentle- 
man; a nice fellow. 
This is more than 
kind of him. He 
asks me, in a delight- 
ful note, to dine with 
him at his house one 
day before Christ- 
mas. He suggests 
two alternative 
days.”” They saw the 
gleam of pleasure in 
his face. 

“T wonder what 
he wants,’’ Mrs. 
Courage began. 

“Wants? Nothing, 
mother, except to ask 
me to dine. Very 
nice and friendly of 
him. Read the invi- 
tation.’’ Courage 
passed it over. 

She read it,search- 
ing, but vainly, be- 
tween the lines for 
any menace to her 
daughter. But the 
note was clearly just 
an invitation to din- 
ner, suggesting sym- 
pathy, respect, un- 
derstanding of the 
whole debacle. But 
it did not so much as 
hint at Vicary. 

‘*Shall you go, 
Herbert?”’ 

“Go? I shall be 
charmed to go. I shall 
choose tomorrow,” 

She stole a look at Jewel, who sat with her eyes fixed on 
her father, her lips a little parted. Her hand with the 
wedding ring on it crushed her own letter against her 
breast. ‘You're thinking of that beautiful sort of red 
room, Jewel?” 

“It was beautiful, wasn’t it, mother?”’ 

Mrs. Courage tried to throw her husband a warning 
look, telling him to drop the subject of this Mr. Fleet and 
his Westminster house; but she could not catch his eye; 
he was reading Fleet’s letter again and again. So she 
asked, ‘‘ You have an interesting letter, too, darling? 

“‘Mine’s from Flora, mums. They were married yester- 
day. They're at Brighton.” 

“So Flora’s Mrs. Sandman,” Mrs. Courage observed, 
still trying to catch her husband’s eye 


“They'll be very happy, she and Hughie,” said Jewel, 
the wedding ring seeming to burn through her silk jumper 
to her heart. 

Mrs. Courage refrained from crying, ‘If only you’d had 
him how happy we might all be now!” 

They sat watching Courage, whose lips were moving 
silently over the rereading of the letter. Jewel longed to 
cry out for it, but, keeping her ery back, tried to guess the 
words by the formations of his lips. Then he looked up 
anxiously, to say, “‘ How about my suit, mother?” 

“You'll want your dinner jacket, of course.” 

“Of course. I haven't put it on for at least fifteen years. 
The last time was the evening the office staff gave that 
dinner and smoking concert.” 

“T’ll get it out tonight,”’ said Mrs. Courage. 

“It should be pressed, mother.” 

“Yes; properly. I won't try it myself. I'll take it to 
the little tailor round the corner.” 


Continued on Page 36) 
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oThe Convertible Coupe 


~ + anew and very charming 
version of Buick Beauty - ~~ 


A carina thousand, is this princely new 
open-enclosed Buick —the Convertible 


Coupe. 


The name describes its adaptability and 
versatility. The top lowers for fair days. 
It raises ina moment, when the weather 
blusters. An open car today. Tight, 
closed-car comfort tomorrow. 


Fither way, the Convertible Coupe is 
a very charming motor car—styled for 
those who ask for the grace of the thor- 
oughbred in the car they drive. 

The colors of this newest Buick are in 
Coronation Duco—the year’s smartest 


custom effects; the upper structure is of 
Lenox-grey, dualtexture top-weave; 
the upholsteries are of hand-buffed 
leathers, in tones to match the body 
colors; the windows raise even though 
the top is folded, and serve as wind 
deflectors. 


The Convertible Coupe is built on the 
Series 128 chassis—and the engine is 
vibrationless beyond belief. 


The performance, style, utility, and 
moderate price of this exquisite new 
Buick will win your warm approval. 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH 
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Continued from Page 34 
My figure hasn’t altered much in size.”’ 

“My fig ! It i I 

“No, no,”’ said Mrs. Courage; ‘“‘you’ll be all right, my 
dear.” 

“T’ll fetch it myself,’’ said Courage, pushing his plate 
aside. ‘If you're both finished I'll fetch it now.”’ He 
hurried upstairs. 

“T’ll clear the table while you look at the suit,” said 
Jewel, rising to the task 

“Darling, it hasn’t upset you, father mentioning Mr. 
Fleet?”’ 

“No, no, mother; no, no.” 

But she shut herself into the scullery with the dishes, 
where her mother’s anxious wondering eyes could not 
follow her. Of all things, now, it hurt to be watched; it 
hurt to be comforted, te be cared for; it hurt to be loved. 
So she washed the dishes, polished the knives and glasses, 
put everything away in just as good housewifely a fashion 
as her mother would have done. And still she was not 
ready to go back into the dining room. Still she was afraid 
that she might break and weep if her father did not hand 
her Mr. Fleet’s letter. Yet she could not and would not 
ask for the letter. 

Not once had he written or telephoned to her since her 
wedding day. 

It was as if their passionate friendship, their strayed 
idyl, had finished with the closing of his front door upon 
the three of them a week ago. She tried to divert herself 
by reading Flora’s letter again: 

The Match Private Hotel, 
Brighton. 
December eighteenth. 

Vy dearest Jewel: 1 can't help writing to you, though you 
never sent me any message about my engagement to Hughie, 
because I do hope we shall all be friends again. Hughie will come 
round to it in time. Oh, my dear, did you hear about my 
wedding? Aunt and uncle came up from the country for it, and 
brought mother, and aunt and uncle paid all the expenses and 
vave a reception at a hotel quite a nice one, near Victoria, 
where they always stay. I was not married in white, owing to 
the time of year, and of course he can’t afford to be extrava- 
gant; but I had a blue taffeta frock and hat, and a fur coat 
that Hughie gave me for his present, and I have 
managed quite a trousseau. 

I only wish, my dear, that you had seen my things. You could 
have given me some hints, I’m sure. You're so smart. 

The cake came from Gunter’s. 

Quite a lot of people came to the wedding and reception. My 
boss came; he gave us a silver teapot for a wedding present. 

Now about being married: We always said we'd tell each 
other everything. We didn’t know quite what we were talking 
about, I expect; but, oh, my dear, it’s the only thing to be 
married, | mean. Everything is different. A girl does feel she 
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has a place in the world when she’s Mrs. Somebody. It is wonder 


ful. I can’t tell you. And there is something so holy about 


Jewel. 
Oh, Iam happy! We are having a gorgeous time here, late 
dinner of course, and dancing every evening in the hotel — we 


are staying at a hotel, as you see. 
I am the luckiest girl alive. It will be the happiest Christmas 
of my life. 
With love, your affectionate friend, 
FLORA SANDMAN 


P.S. TI only wish you were as happy as I am. 


“‘And she didn’t even know,” Jewel thought in her 
young despair, ‘“‘what had happened to me when she wrote 
that. She must be thinking I’m still being taken out, 
dining and dancing and all just as usual; and yet she 
writes, ‘I only wish you were as happy as I am.’”’ 

And she thought: ‘‘Flora and I were always different; 
she thought she envied me, but she never did really. She 
never really liked the cocktails and the parties and the 
things I thought were life. Flora’s different.”’ 

She sat on the scullery table, swinging her feet. She 
thought of Flora with a pang—Flora Sandman— Mrs. 
Sandman, with a little villa at Barking all ready furnished 
to go back to after the honeymoon. But just now, until 
Christmas was over, there was the honeymoon. 

Ah, there was the honeymoon! There was the wonderful 
time, with Flo.a as petted bride. There was a festive 
dinner every even ng, with the kind and healthy Hughie 
who loved enjoying himself and sharing his enjoyment with 
others; dancing every evening with Hughie, who was a 
good dancer; fresh walks by the sea with Hughie; drives 
into the frost-sparkled country in the motorcycle outfit; 
companionship and love of Hughie. 

Thinking of Flora and Sandman, Jewel knew why she 
herself felt so small and starved. No man had petted her, 
fed her, adored her, for a whole week. For a whole week 
she had worked by day and come home to grayness and 
middle age of evenings. 

And this sadness sent her once more into a passion of 
longing to get hold of John Jeffrey’s letter, steal warmth 
from it. And slipping off the table, she smoothed her 
hair, pulled her sleeves down and returned to the dining 
room. 

As she opened the door Mrs. Courage was cogitating: 
“‘T wonder how Mr. Fleet knew our address.”’ 

Courage was answering: ‘‘He could have got it from 
the directory.” 

‘“*Didn’t you think you knew his face somehow?”’ 

“T don’t think I did.” 
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Jewel stood back against the door observing them. They 
bent over the suit, which was spread at length on the table, 
examining it minutely. Picking up a sleeve, Courage saw 
sadly that the elbow shone in a manner that no tailor could 
sponge and press away. That nap would never rise again 
Touching buttons, Mrs. Courage murmured, “All frayed 
I’ll ask him what it would cost to put on new ones.” 

“Some men have been wearing white waistcoats wit! 
dinner jackets, the Tailors’ Page in the Daily Note said 
the other day.” 

“T expect it’s just a matter of taste. Your black will do.’ 

“Have to.” 

““You’ll enjoy tomorrow evening, Herbert.”’ 

‘“‘T shall. A man likes to dine with a man sometimes,” 
he said with a gallant robustiousness. 

Jewel came forward, looking around. And she saw John 
Jeffrey’s letter, put aside, on the sideboard. ‘ May I see it, 
father?’’ 

‘Certainly, my dear,” said Courage, touchingly proud 
of the letter. 

She stood leaning against the sideboard, turned from 
them, eating and drinking John Jeffrey’s words. They 
were a strong cordial to her. And all through the letter 
rather longer than a mere invitation was usually —she 
loved his gentleness, his tact, his understanding; the con- 
vincing expression of his hope that Mr. Courage would 
honor him with his company. And she wished that she 
could tuck the letter down against her breast, keep it as her 
one souvenir of him. For he was a man who had made her 
no gifts. 

“‘Isn’t it a nice letter?’’ said Mrs. Courage from the 
table. ‘. 

““A very nice letter. He-—he must have liked you, 
father.” 

“Liking begets liking,”’ Courage responded with a fine 
airiness. “I liked him.”’ 

Underneath his airiness, his robustious assumption of 
looking forward to a man’s dinner as such, she divined all 
the time her father’s pleasure, his pride, his anticipation 
and excitement. 

XV 
HEN Jewel came home the next evening her father 
had already returned and was dressing for the dinner 
with Fleet. There was high excitement in the house; al- 
most an expectation, though, heaven knew, there was 
nothing to expect. But it was a long time since old 


(Continued on Page 62 





‘“Have You Seen a Perfectly Marvelous Littie Girl at a Little Milliner’s Called Isolde? Everyone's Going There Because of Her, They Say’ 
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FAMILY MAY HAVE, 
AT A MODERATE INVEST- 
MENT, A CAR THAT GRAT- _ 
IFIES THEIR FINER TASTES. 

. AS WELL AS: SATISFIES 
THEIR EVERY NEED 
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OME OTHERS AND MYSELF 


ARIOUS other plays of mine were pre- 
sented, one or two succeeding and many 
more failing—for even a successful play- 

vright is lucky if he averages one hit out of four produc- 


tions--until I got the idea for Bought and Paid For, the 


starting point of which was the smashing of the door which 
eventuated as the end of Act II. From this point I had 
} 


to work backw ard 


to the exposition 


By George Broadhurst 


principal characters and two servants in the play and we 
desired an intimate house. 

Between the signing of the contract and the opening of 

the coming season, during which the play was to be brought 

to New York, a 

theater called the 





and forward to the 
climax, and the 
process was ex 
tremely slow 


The story sim- 


ply would not 


break—that is, di- 
vide itself into 
acts—for I had in- 
tended the break- 
ng of the door to 
be the end of Act 
{1I. Nor could | 
see the comedy 
which in those 
days was consid- 
ered necessary to 
success. Inter- 
mittently, and be- 
tween the writing 
of other plays, I 
gave considerable 
thought to the 
idea, which proved 
stubborn and re- 
luctant. 

Finally I real- 
ized that one way 
or another J had 
to get it out of my 
system. It hung 
vy onmy mind, 
making me impa- 
tient and irritable, 





until one night I 
suddenly awoke 































Playhouse was 
built for Brady in 
West Forty-eighth 
Street, which was 
then entirely out- 
side the theater 
district and was in 
fact quite off the 
theatrical map. 
The wiseacres 
again predicted 
failure for Brady, 
saying that the 
public would not 
go to a theater so 
far off the beaten 
track, and when 
his first produc- 
tion in it failed 
they felt confirmed 
in their judgment. 

Brady then 
asked me if I 
would agree to the 
playing of Bought 
and Paid For in 


playing it in Australia and another in Sout} 
Africa. When Brady decided to produce ths 
play in London it was arranged that Craver 
should go there to appear in his original part; that a Japa 
nese who was playing the Japanese servant in the Chicago 
company should go also, because we thought it might b: 
a novelty to have him in the cast speaking English, and 
that I should go to produce it. Craven and I sailed to 
gether and the Japanese was to follow. It was Craven's 
first visit to England and he enjoyed it hugely. He poked 
much fun in a quiet, good-humored way at the leading 
man, who absolutely failed to see where Craven was going 
to get a single laugh. 


A Custom:-Made Name 


O* THE morning of the darkest day I have ever seen ir 
London, Craven came in to rehearsal and said to the 
leading man, “Good morning. You havea fine night today 

“Beg pardon?’’ was the response. 

Craven answered, ‘“‘I said you have a fine night today 

The other actor stared at him for a moment uncompre 
hendingly, and answered “ Yes, I suppose so,”’ and turning 
to me, added, ‘‘ May we go on with the rehearsal?” 

Hale Hamilton was playing in London at the time, and 
on Sunday he took Craven to his first dinner at the Carlton 
Hotel, where Craven caught sight of the tall, dignified and 
powdered footman who takes the hats in the cloakroom 
Craven gazed at him for a while, his mind reverted to the 
long days he had spent playing in stock, and then he 
stepped up to him and said, “Say, old sport, I’ve played 
you a thousand times.” 

The imperturbable footman, to whom this speech was 
about as intelligible as would have been an address on th« 
binomial theorem delivered in Choctaw, turned to Craven 
an unblinking eye 
and said “‘ Yes, sir 











with both the com- 
edy and the devel- 
opment of the play 


S. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 


clear to me in 
practically every detail. I jumped out of bed, went quickly 
to the room where I did my work, and for at least two hours 
wrote on the scenario as it had been presented to me by my 
subconscious mind. Then I went back to bed and to sleep. 
In the morning | picked up the manuscript with mingled 
feelings. It was by no means the first time I had awakened 
and written under such conditions, but experience had 
taught me that some of the things which appeared vibrant 
and propitious at night sometimes were dull and useless in 
the light of day. On this occasion, to the joy of my heart, 
things seemed right. The play came with arush. The first 
three acts were written in a week and the last act at a 
single sitting 


Drawing the Crowd From the Beaten Path 


— day on which I began writing I told Frank Craven 
that I was going to write a part especially for him. At 
that time he was, simply from lack of opportunity, a bit 
actor—-that is, a player of small parts. I wrote the role 
especially for him and visualized him in every movement 
William A. Brady accepted the play un- 
hesitatingly and Craven was the first actor engaged. At 


and in every line 


that time his salary was $125 a week; but so true, vivid, 
unswerving, finished and workmanlike was his character- 
zation that in two years, in the same role, his salary was 

ly In any 
art that | have written no player has given me the joy 
nd the warmth of heart that Frank Craven did as Jimmy 

ley in Bought and Paid For 

produced for the tryout with Henry FE. 
of Robert Stafford. The result was such 


rady determined not to bring it to New York until 
} 
i 


$00 weekly, and in two years more it was $500. 


I'he play was 
Dixey in the rie 
hat I 


f 
oO 


the following October and to try then for a season’s run. 
lie made a contract with the Messrs. Shubert whereby it 
was agreed that it should come into the Maxine Elliott or 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theater on October fifteenth, 


heaters being chosen because there were only four 


Lionel Barrymore. At Right—In The Barrier, the 
Modern Version of Rex Beach's Poputar Novel 


his theater. He 
was quite frank 
about the proposi- 
tion, saying that 
he realized that it 
might be hazard- 
ous to the success 
of the play to pro- 
duce it in a theater 
so far out of the 
way. He said also 
that it meant more 
to him than the 
production of any 
play he had ever 
made, as a success 
would establish 
his house. Re- 
membering how 
gallantly he had 
fought for The 
Man of the Hour, 
and also because 
of our warm and 
sincere friendship, 









| thank you, sir,’ 
his unfailing for 
mula for replying 
to foreign gentl 
men who spoke 
English words but 
not the Englis! 
language. 

We had been re 
hearsing about a 
week when the 
stage-door keeper 
brought me a card 
reading ‘‘Mr 
Woolwort}! 
Gould.” 

I told him that 
I knew no suc! 
person and to ask 
what he wanted 
but before he 
could return to di 
this, on walked 
the bland and 
smiling Japaness 
actor. 

**Good mor! 
ing, ever’ body 
he chirped. 

“Is this your 
card?’’ I de 
manded. 

He replied grin 
ningly, ‘‘ Yes-s-s! 
Woolworth big 
gest building i: 
world, Gould vers 








I promptly agreed. COURTESY HETRO-GOLOWYW-AIAYER PICTURES 

Armed with my 

consent, Brady went to see Lee Shubert, who met him as 
readily as I did and canceled the contract for the produc- 
tion of the play at one of his theaters. 

With Julia Dean, Marie Nordstrom, Charles Richman, 
Frank Craven and Allan Atwell in the cast, Bought and 
Paid for opened at the Playhouse and the result is a matter 
of record. It proved to he the biggest hit both artistically 


and financially with which I have been so fortunate as to 
be associated. The measure of its success may be judged 
from the fact that the next season five companies were 
presenting the play in the United States, one company was 





rich man. Fine 
name. Yes-s-s? 

I explained why we had brought him over and that it 
was impossible to use such a name for the actor playing 
that part, but he refused to give me his real name and no 
pleading or argument could make him do it 
there was only one thing possible 


Consequently 
I must invent a Japa 
nese name for the program, which I cheerfully proceeded 
to do. 

On the opening night, at the end of the first act, I heard 
howls of anguish coming from the stage and rushed back 
to see what was the matter. So anxious had been the 

Continued on Page 41 
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2~CENTRAL MARKET & PACKER 


A short cut to market 


Strictly direct marketing from 
farmer to final consumer is out 
of the question for the bulk of 
farm products. 


The reason is that most farm 
products have to be transported 
hundreds of miles before the 
final consumer can be reached. 


Swift & Company has devel- 
oped direct marketing to the 
most practicable extent. 


Ourraw materials come from 
farmers direct or through their 


agents; our finished products 
are sold to retailers direct 
through our nation-wide dis- 
tributing system. 


There are no unnecessary 
steps or handlings in our mar- 
keting methods. 


The result is that our prod- 
ucts are marketed at the low- 
est possible expense between 
farmer and retailer. And the 
profit averages only a fraction 
of a cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Direct service to more than 
300,000 trade customers 
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fhe unseen enemy 
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your plant 
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Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Lubrication 
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2 Specific Causes 
of Industrial Waste 


No executive wilfully permits waste in his plant. 
But he thinks waste is inevitable and he cannot 
put his finger on specific causes. Here are two: 


1. Time out for repairs to machine equipment. 


i) 


. Congestion of production at one point which 
compels idleness at other points. 


The first is due to faulty .ubrication almost 
wholly. The second is frequently due to it. 


Can an executive fairly say: “I am not interested 
in lubrication”? 


In the wide-spread movement to reduce manu- 
facturing wastes the Vacuum Oil Company takes 
a conspicuous part. 


It is concerned with the resu/ts of lubrication, 
not merely making and selling oils. Results 
depend upon lubrication with saitable oils— 
that precisely meet the needs of cach machine 
under the conditions of operation peculiar to 
the individual plant. 


It saves industry millions of dollars by its precise 
prescription of oils and methods. 


Ask us what we can do for you. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


December 11, 1926 
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(Continued from Page 38 
Japanese to see his beloved Woolworth Gould in print that 
he had not waited until the end of the performance, as is 
the custom, to obtain a program, but he had sent out front 
for one to read at the first fall of the curtain, and on it he 
found neither his native name nor his adopted one. His 


correct Japanese name appeared on the next printing. 

At the first matinée, Craven, who had played his part 
hundreds of times, forgot his lines—something he had 
never done before, and when I asked him about it, he said, 
‘Why wouldn’t I forget them? When I happened to look 
into the first entrance, there was the stage manager taking 
his tea.” 

The Playhouse, instead of being a detriment to the play, 
was, to my mind, one of the important factors contributing 
to its success. It was cozy, intimate and, as Burns Mantle 
wrote of it, every seat was a front one. In the vernacular, 
the actor could shake hands with the last row. It was, in 
short, the ideal house; and lucky indeed is the author 
who has his play presented under such conditions, for the 
wrong theater has killed many a play. By “wrong” I mean 
wrong in the size of both the auditorium and the stage. 


A Side Line for Business Men 


iY ANY a visiting theatergoer who has seen a play in New 
York, and has witnessed it later in his own town with 
the same cast and scenery, has been amazed at the differ- 
ence in the two presentations and has invariably blamed it 
on the actors. The fault was in the house. In towns which 
have only one regular theater in which to present bot 
plays and musical plays, the theater is always built to 
accommodate the 

crowds which the 
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that they are deluding others? Everyone in New 


concerned with the theater knows that your enterprise 


instead of being a glorious finar sucee sa magnif 
icent failure 
fs hat do ne laywrigh S n of the enterprise 
What d the | wrights tl 
“They look on it as rather a joke 
“Why?” 
“* Among other reasons, because you have looked on them 


as a JOKE 
“How do they come to that conclusion?” 
“The New Theater was intended to be a national inst 


tution which was to be to the United States what the Com- 








édie Francaise is to France. The corner stone of such an 
institution is the playwright, the man whomakes everything 
else possible. When the first performance, an invitation 
affair, was given, how many playwrights were invited?” 


“TI don’t know 

‘Two, and one of these received his invitation becaus« 
he was a star actor of the 
it found that How did it go 
about procuring them? It put an advertisement in the 
New York Herald stating that playwrights who wished 


first magnitude 


** Later, it had no plays 


their manuscripts considered might send them to a lock box 
at the Madison Square Post Office. In other words, a recog- 
nized dramatist who could get $2500 merely for agreeing 
to write a play was to send his finished work to be put 


among the ruck of the unproduced and to be read by 
heaven knows whom.” 
“But we did not mean that to apply to 


wrights.”’ 


established play- 


“Did you want their plays?” 
“Most assuredly.’ 

“What effort, aside from what I have said, did you 

make to get them? 





To this there was no answer. 





musical plays 
have to draw to 
make their pres- 
entation  profita- 
le. When this is 
done, the play, es- 
pecially if it hasa 
small cast, inevi- 
tably suffers 
because the audi- 
torium is too large 
for its proper 
playing. 

For the ideal 
production of an 
intimate 
or drama, which 
must be 
naturally to give 
the proper effect, 
there should not 





comedy 


played 

















Since Bought and Paid For no major success has 
fallen to me. I have, however, had the full quota 
of failures and several hits. Among them was To- 
day, which I adapted from the Yiddish of Abraham 
Schomer. It ran a season at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater, attrib 
uted to the skillful management of and the wide 
publicity attained for the play by its producer, 
Harry Von Tilzer. When produced, Today was 
considered a bold and wicked drama. Now it would 
be thought as insipid as a Sunday-school tract and 
as devilish 


though much of the run must be 


as an ice-cream soda. 

Another play was Innocent, in which Pauline 
Frederick appeared. It was adapted from the Hun- 
garian of Ar- 
mand Pastor 
The effect of the 


Pesce | 
| 


war economl 


Central Europe 








be more than four- 
teen rows of seats 
on the lower floor and the theater should be 
built fan shape and not tunnel shape. But 
in some theaters where plays are done there 
are twenty-six rows. If the actor plays nat- 
urally, the effect is lost to the last twelve 
rows. If he plays so that he reaches them he 
is overplaying to the first fourteen. This 
does not apply so much to farce as to other 
types of plays, because the action and speech 
but even in farce some of the 
It was of 


are broader; 
effect is lost in too large a house. 
one such house in Los Angeles that Eddie Foy 
said, “If I spring a new gag here, by the time 
it reaches the last row it’s a chestnut.” 

It was the size of the New Theater, now 
the Century, in New York which killed that 








was brought 
home to me by 
a letter I re- 
























Miss Jessie Bonstetie 





Lillis in Russell. The value of any man’s judgment of a 
play before it is produced was exemplified at the dress 
rehearsal! of t ne. One of the managers interested in 
the produ yut who had not seen the play rehearsed 
it t r . I r tne aress renearsa and ynen it was 
finished walked wn the aisle and said, *‘ Take my advice 
Miss Russe i t even open it play. It hasn't 
4 ance in the It te (y ga night 
And he walked t 
A One-Way Sliding Wage Scale 
| pd of this bombshell, Miss Russell and the man- 
ager in charge went on with the production. Its first 

week in Cincinnati, in spite of the extra expenses of in 


owed a handsome profit, and I do not 


? 
thir t the play ever had a losing engagement. In fact 
lita ed a real run in New York, I think it might 
have been ju \ illed a may) IcCess 
Wildfire played Los Angeles during Holy Week to nearly 
$13,000, which gave the company a profit of about $4000 
even had salaries been paid in full. But it was the custom 


then to pay tl 


Week and the week before Christmas, be« 








enterprise the moment it was born. It was 
a gallant gesture and every lover of the 
theater must regret its failure. But any prac- 
tical producer of plays could have told the 
gentlemen concerned in it that under their 
scheme it could not succeed. It is absolutely 
impossible to produce opera or spectacular drama in the 
same theater in which intimate comedy and drama are 
presented. 

When the second Founders’ Dinner was given by the 
gentlemen who financed the New Theater various play- 
wrights were invited. The speakers eulogized the under- 
taking and congratulated the founders effusively on the 
success of the enterprise. After the dinner Otto Kahn 
asked me what I thought of the venture. 

‘‘Do you want me to be merely a back-slapper or do you 
wish me to tell you the truth?” I inquired. 

“‘T want the truth, of course.” 

“Then how is it possible for business men, such as the 
founders are, to pretend to delude themselves and think 


Hale Hamilton, in Get:Rich:Quick 

Wallingford. At Right—George M. 

Cohan, Actor, Composer, Manager 

and Musician. At Top—Eddie Foy, 
the Popular Comedian 





order for fifty dollars’ 
worth of supplies on the 
American organization 
having such things in 
charge in this country. 
He said that it would 
keep his family from 
starving, and I sincerely 
hope that what I sent 
him did 

A third play was Wild- 
fire, written with George 
V. Hobart for that most 
f actr 
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were not given any premium. Business 


ble in Los Angeles, Miss Russell wired her 











f under the circumstances only half ss 
ries must be paid t} mpany — she 
eceived her salary in full i the 
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EETS THE COUNTESS 


Quite some 
differentfrom 
the noonday 
rush up at 
Fink’s drug 
storein South 
Adnock. 
There, if 
more’n five 


’ 
a hit the soda 


counter at 
once, the old 
Doe would 





sive, 

SPRL S 

/ Mes ee tsa 8 

“You're Through. Get Out From Behind 
That Counter"’ 


HIS being a salubrity has its ins and outs, I’m here to 

state, and if it don’t get me cockeyed sooner or later 

I’m a wonder. ’Course, I don’t mean I’m fussed any 
by the window gawpers that collect in bunches and stare 
through the plate glass, or by the giggly flappers that just 
come in to look me over. That don’t cramp my style none. 
In fact I kinda feed on it. And I expect Iris Illington was 
right—you gotta love your public. 

But not knowin’ whether you're on or off is something 
else again. As shifty as the weather, this fame stuff is. 
First you got it, roped and hog-tied, and then But 
Jet’s linger over them headliner days when I was ridin’ 
the world and was being touted as Tosh the Unabashed, 
the Green Mountain soda clerk who'd called a crown 
prince Gus. 

For this new boss of mine, Mr. Kurtz, don’t miss any 
tricks when it comes to grabbin’ off a little free advertisin’. 
Not him. He’s a Swiss, for one thing; and I understand 
his first shop was a one-man hole-in-the-wall down on the 
wrong side of Fourteenth Street. Now he has this twenty- 
stool, ten-table joint on Fifth Avenue that he calls 
Pierrot’s, right where he catches the cream of the 
shoppin’ trade. And I bet it wasn’t just luck that got 
him here either. 

Look how he plays me up after he’s signed me on 


because of my press notices. I'd hardly got into a Pp 
white coat and learned which was the strawb’ry tap a 
and which the choc’let before he has one of them a 


pieces from the paper, with my picture in it, pasted 
up on the mirror behind me, and another framed 
among the box candy in the show window. 

Say, it was funny to watch the customers drift in 
and see which would spot me and which wouldn’t. 
They’d pass over their soda checks and climb up on the 
stools, and while 1 was jugglin’ the glasses maybe one 
would get an eye on the picture. They'd look from that to 
me and back at the picture, and then they’d either snicker 
or nudge the one next to ’em and whisper the news. 

“Are you really the youth who said that to the crown 
prince of Sweden?”’ one old dame asks me. 

“‘T can’t deny it, lady,” says I. 

“Well, you ought to be deported for it,” says she. 

“T was—from Vermont,” says I. ‘Little more sirup in 
the egg phosphate, ma’am?” 

But as a rule the girls just giggled and the men stared. 
The ones outside who discovered me generally stopped to 
point me out to somebody else and explain what they’d 
read, and at times there’d be quite a little group gazin’, 
with a few breakin’ away to stray in for a close-up. Sol 
knew I was a business getter. 






come hov- 
erin’ around, 
fussy, tryin’ 
to help out 
and only get- 
tin’ in the 
way. But 
herel had’em 
standin’ two 
deep at times 
while I slung 
orders to- 
gether as fast 
as I could 
make the mo- 
And they kept comin’ and comin’. "Course, not 
half of °em noticed who I was, but enough got wise so my 
end of the counter was always the most popular, and that 
fact don’t get away from them popeyes of Mr. Kurtz 
either. He’s all the time paddin’ up and down the shop 
and among the tables and behind the counters, and you 
can’t leave an empty glass more’n a minute before he’s 
waggin’ a finger at it. Also he sees when the chicken sand- 
wiches are runnin’ low, and has an ear stretched for any 
howl that a customer may put up. At the end of the day 
I expect he knew just how much extra trade I’d brought 
in too. 

Naturally I didn’t have much time to get gabby with 
the rest of the force, although I did swap a wink here and 
there with some of the cute little table girls as they tripped 
past in their gray uniforms and dinky white aprons. There 
was a bobbed blonde I 
meant to have speech 
with when it came 
right. Looked like she 
might qualify as a little 


tions. 
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By Sewell Ford 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG 


playmate. But the male part of our outfit certainly was a 
crabby bunch. 
workin’ almost elbow to elbow, but all I got from any of 
’em the first couple of days was sour looks. ‘Specially from 
the one next to me, this bird with the kinky red hair and 
the thin neck. I made a few folksy stabs only to get an 
assault-and-battery glare. 

“‘Lissen here, old Clover Top,” I says to him, 
tryin’ to upstage me, or what?” 

“Say, Fatty,” he growls, “‘you save that village-cut-up 
stuff until you’re shunted back to the sticks. Don’t pull 
it on me anyhow.” 

“But what’s the idea?” I goes on. 
the leg or anything, have I?” 

““Yah-h-h!”’ he yaps. ‘‘Ain’t you, though? 
Number One man here for three years runnin’, and now 
the boss jumps you into my place just because you made 
a fresh crack to some prince and got your name in the 
papers. A stuffed hick like you! Huh!” 

“Oh, it’s a case of green eyes, isit?’’ saysI. ‘‘ Well, just 
think how glad the passers-by must be at havin’ me to look 
at instead of you.” 

“All right, all right!”’ says he. “Be yourself. But I’m 
tellin’ you that some day you’re gonna overdo that act of 
yours and I’ll be on hand to give you the laugh when you 
get the air.” 

Two of the others seemed to feel about the same, only 
maybe they wasn’t quite so bitter. The little pimply-faced 
feller at the end of the counter, though, was inclined to be 
chummy. He was new to the shop, too, havin’ drifted in 
from Jersey only a few months before. 

“Don’t mind ’em, Tosh,”’ says he. ‘‘They been ridin’ 
me pretty hard ever since I came, but I expect you can give 
"em as hot comebacks as they need.”’ 

“If I can’t,” says I, “‘it’ll be because my tongue has gon 
paralyzed. It’s what you might call my salary wing, my 
tongue is. If I hadn’t used it free I’d still been up in 
Vermont, wouldn’t I?” 

I’ll admit, though, there wasn’t as much chance for me 
to show my talents in Pierrot’s, Fifth Avenue, as there had 
been at Fink’s in South Adnock. 
hundred where I used to serve one, and I guess some of ’em 
was real ritzy people; but how you gonna call folks by their 
pet names when you don’t know who or what they are? 


There was five of us in the soda squad, 


“are you 


“T ain’t bit you on 


Say, I been 


*Course, I was servin’ a 


(Continued on Page 44) 








“I Wonder, Sir,’* Says He, Droppin’ My Bag on a Chair 
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KONG, 


or CHRISTMAS 


A set of dependable Champion Spark Plugs is a 
Christmas remembrance that every motorist will 
appreciate because he recognizes that new spark 
plugs once a year assure better performance and 
more economical car operation. Put Champions 
on your list now for your motoring friends. Your 
local dealer has Champions for every type and 
kind of engine and will be glad to serve you. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


All Champion Spark Plugs are of two- 
piece, gas-tight construction, with sillimanite 
insulators and special analysis electrodes. 
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‘*‘Say, Auntie,’’ Says I, 





“Who's 


Doin’ This 


Dustin’ Job,Anyway?’’ 
















(Continued from Page 42) 
Besides, they was all in such a rush. They came in for 
drinks, not conversation. 

And after the first few days they seemed to forget that 
tale about me and the crown prince. It was old stuff, I 
expect. Others had made the front page since—a girl 
channel swimmer, a guy that was gonna fly across the At- 
lantic, the winner of a big fight. The clipping with my pic- 
ture in it was still pasted on the mirror, but it was gettin’ 
kinda faded, and I think Reddy had sort of smeared it up 
on the sly. Only now and then somebody glanced at it. 
I saw I was edgin’ out of the spotlight, but I didn’t know 
what could be done about it. 

Then, about the middle of the second week, something 
broke that I wasn’t lookin’ for. Along about two o’clock 
it was, as the sandwich lunch rush was just dwindlin’ off. 
I know I’d shoved an egg malted at a mild-voiced gent with 
a lavender necktie, when there’s this little flurry at the 
entrance and in surges a young mob, mostly flappers, who 
are followin’ a lady in a floppy hat. I needed only one look 
to spot who it is; but if I hadn’t seen I could have told by 
the whispered buzz that went around. 

“That’s Miss Illington—Iris Illington!’’ they was tellin’ 
each other, excited. 

And of course it is. She’s got on that marble-statue 
make-up, and her million-dollar eyes are registerin’ the 
girly-girly stare as she lets on not to know that she ain’t 
wanderin’ alone through a daisy field. Trailin’ her close is 
that snippy French maid who tried to bar me when I 
crashed the gate at her Gloriana suite. And say, don’t it 
give you an ache the way people make a fuss over these 
movie stars? 

Why, even Reddy forgets his grudge against me and says 
behind his hand, ‘“‘ Know who that is?” 

“Huh!” says I. “‘Why shouldn’t I?” 

For I was still sore at the way she’d strung me along 
when she was up in Vermont with that big stiff of a stage 
director, Godfrey Marlow; promisin’ to place me in a 
stout-boy part in her new piece, and then when I come 
down here to remind her of it havin’ me thrown out like 
[ was something the cat had brought in. And Reddy asks 
if I know her by sight! 

I don’t claim she remembers me, understand. She was 
pushin” past my section when my mild-voiced customer 
steps back with his drink and waves for her to take his 
place at the counter, as graceful as an orchestra leader 
bringin’ in the second row of violins. She gives him one of 
her dazzlin’ smiles and the next minute she’s puckerin’ her 
rosebud lips, puzzled 

“Now let me see,” says she, glancin’ at the soda list 

But I don’t wait for her to stall around. ‘I know,” says 
I. “A lime carb, without 

And you should have heard the gasp that comes from 
““Why—why,” says she, starin’, “if it isn’t my 
friend the fat hoy!” 

Say, I expect some would have let her get away with it. 
! might, too, if I hadn't had such a gallery and had this 
sudden hunch how I could give ’em a jolt. 


> 


eh, Iris‘ 


the line. 


“You're part right, Iris,’”’ says I, “but the rest is all 
wrong. I may be fat and all, but I got my own ideas as to 
who my friends are.” 

“Oh!” says she, sort of hurt and plaintive, and edgin’ 
off almost as though I’d made a pass at her. ‘‘Then—then 
I think I prefer to be waited on by someone else.” 

‘Suit yourself, Miss Illington,”’ says I, haughty. “‘ Here, 
Red, you check.” 

Well, it was soon over, and she has sailed out with her 
string of sappy admirers; but I might have known Mr. 
Kurtz would be hoverin’ around with his ear stretched. 
He comes at me like a hornet, his popeyes glittery. 

‘Say, who do you think you are, young man?” he snarls. 

“Me?” saysI. “Why, I’m Jermiah MacIntosh Whaley, 
otherwise known as Tosh the Unabashed.” 

“Well, do you think I hire you to insult my customers? 
If there’s any doubt about it, I’ll tell you—I don’t. And 
you're through. Get out from behind that counter.” 

“Oh, all right,” says I. ‘“‘No need to get steamed up 
about it. I’m just as ready to quit as you are to have me. 
This ain’t the only soda-jerkin’ job in New 
York, you know.” 

“G-r-r-r!”’ says he, or something like that, 
as he watches me peel off the white coat. 

I'd collected my hat and what pay was 
comin’ to me, and was 
marchin’ jaunty out the 
front entrance, when 
somebody touches me 5 
on the arm. It’s the 


EVENING POST 


gent with the ladylike voice and the lavender tie. He’s a 


tall thin guy, with a little blond mustache twisted to a 
pencil point at the ends, and he has a crook-handled 
walkin’ stick hung on his arm and wears gray gloves, just 
like he was on his way to a tea fight or a cake-eatin’ con- 
test. 

“Pardon me,” says he, “but may I ask if you ars 
still—er—unabashed?”’ 

“You betIam,’’saysI. “I may be out, but 
not down, and I ain’t draggin’ me heels any.”’ 

“Quite so,”’ says he. ‘Then the descriptive 
title conferred on you by the press must have 
been more or less merited.” 

“Eh?” says I. 

“T’ve been reading of your encounter wit}! 
Gustavus Adolphus,” says he, ‘and I happened 
to discover you in the soda shop. That is why 
I came in, and I was just in time to learn that 
you are no more impressed by a celebrated 
screen star than by a crown prince.” 

“They all look alike to me,” says I. ‘‘ People 
are people, ain’t they?” 

“But most of us are so apt to forget that 
fact,” says he. ‘I was especially struck, how- 
ever, by your attitude toward the somewhat 
belligerent person who discharged you. You 
seemed to have no fear even of him.” 

“Well, if you gotta walk the plank,” says I, 
“why not go with your chin up?” 

“A simple philosophy,” says he, ‘‘but not 
easy to practice, Mr.—er ——”’ 

“Tosh is the name,”’ says I. 

“‘ Ah, thank you, Tosh,” says he. ‘‘And I trust 
you'll not think me merely curious, but I would 
like to know if there are not some persons of 
whom you might—er—stand in awe.” 

“If there are,” says I, “I ain’t met ’em.” 

“Really!” says he, twistin’ the pencil points and starin’ 
at me. “But then you have never encountered my Aunt 
Sarah.” 

““What’s she like?”’ says I. 

“Ah!” says he, and gazes sort of blank at, the traffic 
“T wish you could meet Aunt Sarah. Do you mind walk- 
ing as far as my car? I believe it is waiting in the next 
block.” 

“Is she parked in it?”’ I asks. 

“No, thank goodness,” says he. So we walks along and 
he says, “‘Am I right in understanding that you are with- 
out employment at present?”’ 

“Absolutely,” says I. 

“Then,” says he, ‘‘ perhaps you will permit me to offer 
you a situation.” 

“Drug or drinks?” says I. 

That has him rubbin’ his chin for a second, but he 
finally gets it. ‘Ah, I see,’’ says he. ‘“‘No, I do not owr 
any kind of a shop. But I am in need of a — Now 
let me think. Oh, I have it—a 
secretary!” 


Continued on Page 202 





‘‘Ah, Tosh,’’ Says He, Beckonin’ Me In, ‘‘Enter. This is to be Your Domain, Your Exclusive Bailiwick"’ 
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W PATTERNS 


that will make your rooms 


ier! 








SEE the delightful new patterns in 
J Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs! 
New motifs that will appeal to you as 
something different, prettier, and more 
interesting than you have seen before 


in smooth-surfaced floor-covering. 

Every part of the house has been 
provided for—from kitchen to guest- 
room. The six designs at the right 
give a hint of the variety and charm 
of the entire assortment. What an op- 
portunity they offer to brighten and 
beautify your home with rugs which 
represent the latest ideas in floor- 
covering design. 

Decide now to get rid of shabby 


floor-cov erings. You can so easily af- 


ford these attractive ones—these new, 





labor-saving Gold Seal Art-Rugs which 


lighten « ae, duties so wonderfully. 


None of the dust and fatigue of 
heavy sweeping. "ale of the drudg 
ery of beating. A light easy rub-over 
with a damp mop—and the smooth, 
sanitary surface of Congoleum Rugs 
smiles with cleanliness. Think of the 


leisure and comfort you can have! 


Your local dealer will gladly show 
you his stock of the new Gold Seal Art 
Rugs—the floor-covering that lies flat 
without fastening. All sizes from 9x15 


foot rugs to small mats. And prices 


] ! 
were never as low as they are today! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
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‘T'll say there’s nothing the matter with 
our nerve,’ gasped Williams. “If you 
want to be a detective | won't stop you 
you my job, and at the same time 

I'l] hand myself a bouquet for dragging you 
Sut let me post a warning. 
If you don’t make good with your first long 
boss is man enough to give us a 
ride down the stairs together. Now make 
your mind whether you were joking or 


I nand 


nto the office. 


I'm not joking,”’ said Harrington 


x 

i WAS natural that Harrington should 
have gathered from Williams’ talk an 
entirely erroneous impression of the offices 
of Delano & Dobbs, Inc. They were not 
reached by stairs, but by an express eleva- 
the fourteenth floor. They com- 
prised a suite of nine rooms, presided over 
hoy, six stenographers, two 
filing clerks, two private secretaries and an 
office manager. This was merely the work- 
ng skeleton of the concern—the inside 
rece, Above it were John F. Delano, the 
the famous founder, and D. T. 
the present brains of the firm. All 
radiating occasionally into the 
farthest corners of the earth, were the piti- 
ess tentacies of the octopus—the plain- 

othes men. 

Once intrusted with the tracking of a fu- 
ritive or a stray, Delano & Dobbs, Inc., 
never quit, nor could they had they wanted 
to. Partners might come and go, the heads 
if the institution might die, there might be 
an entire turnover of the detective force, 
t the records remained. They were the 
laws of every ambitious cub, open for 
yone in a position of trust to read, learn 
art and remember. There was a pri- 
ate file containing the scalps of confiden- 
tial sex or matrimonial sniping forays; but 
far from being honored by its distinction, 

vas despised and its increase 
onfided to neophytes. 
heavy business of the partnership 
ad reputable insurance companies, surety 
sociations and fiduciary institutions on 
and correspondingly weighty 
riminals on the other. Contrary to the 
most entrancing branch of fiction, there 
vus no rivalry whatever between the police 


tor to 


by an office 


or of 
Dobbs, 


Lcound it, 


j 


heartily 


he 


} 
ne end, 


nd Delano & Dobbs, whose motto of Get 
our Man was merely the preliminary to 
nding their fee. They cared not a rap 


ho got the praise if they got their money, 
ndifference amounted to genuine 


In fact, anyone entering their premises 


inwarned would ive been convinced he 





n the offices of and en- 
impression 


met Mr 


a worthy 
and the 


unt he 


firm, 
rsisted 


Mr. Williams left Harrington in an ante 


went in lor a preliminary 


nte ew with D. T. Dobbs, known some 


mes by his three initials, but more often 
llams was gone for a long 

When he 
was mopping sweat 


cold 
amply 


me aimost an hour opened 
DecKor he 
though it 


room 


Was a 
Was 
the boss, Mr. Harrington. I've 
been telling him about you.”’ 
man who 
He had a full, droop 
aewlaps hanging 
His face was absolutely 
it his eyes, though they 
the same penetrating 
f Williams, but carried to 
alarming degree. They 
pounced on them in 
) stare them down 


hiarringtor stood betore a 
qd He a Walrus 


from 


ny mustache and 


re moved nad 


i nigner ana nr re 


Mr 


and 


8 your interest in 


this case, 
ngtor * asked Dobbs, his face 


es stationary, his lips scarcely moving 


took |} time 1e took ex 
time as Mr. Dobbs had 


had fired } 


opening shot 
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(Continued from Page 29 


Then he answered, “ Money and amuse- 
ment.” 

‘*How much money?” 

‘*Twenty per cent of what I recover.” 

‘“*And expenses, I suppose.” 

‘** Actual expenses, but no salary 

‘You saw our man in Haiti. You know 
exactly where he is.’” The two sentences 
came out like bullets, but Harrington’s 
face remained as expressionless as his as- 
sailant’s. “‘I say you saw him. Did you 
hear that? I tell you, you know exactly 
where he is. You thought you could come 
up here and peel off 20 per cent besides the 
reward just by prancing around and playing 
you wanted to be a detective.”’ Harrington 
was wondering how the same God could 
have made Beard and Dobbs. But Dobbs, 
behind his pressed-leather face, with Wil- 
liams looking on, was rapidly coming to 
the boiling point. He rushed like a bull. 
“When you told Williams you hadn’t run 
into the man we're after, or heard of him, 
you were a sneak and a liar.” 

Harrington smiled. The reason he could 
smile was that he was looking at Dobbs a 
mile away. ‘You big bladder of fat,’’ he 
said without emotion, ‘I thought you had 
brains.” 

He turned and, with a wave of farewell 
to Williams, started for the door. 

“Mr. Harrington!” called Dobbs pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Now that that’s over, do you mind 
coming back?” Harrington paused and 
faced him, puzzled. ‘Oh, it’s all right,”’ 
continued Dobbs. ‘I'll retract and apolo- 
gize. I'll even act pretty and offer you a 
chair.”’ 

‘‘An apology doesn't cover that sort of 
thing,’’ said Harrington, as if deliberating. 
‘I ought to spit in your face.” 

‘““Go ahead,” said Dobbs, looking at him 
steadily. ‘‘I meanit. If you think spitting 
in my face will make us all square, go ahead 
and do it, and we'll start even. What’s 
more, I won't reach for anything except my 
handkerchief.” 

Harrington 


smiled and accepted the 
proffered chair. He talked with Dobbs for 
an hour and a half. He showed him his 
credentials as a matter of form, and then 
started in to back them up with a bird’s-eye 
view of Haiti that made Williams sigh with 
He covered its commerce, contours 
and customs. He divided it by strata, 
geographically and racially. He dissected 
its social composition from Columbus to 
the from the French to the 
marauders, from the Black Conquest to the 
fall of President Sam and the American 
intervention. 

He balanced the marines against the 
natives, and the officers’ wives against the 
white diplomatic and commercial ladies 
who had to mix in colored government 
circles—and pretend they liked it or get 


envy 


buccaneers, 


out 

Williams gasped, but did not recognize 
himself as Harrington's principal inform- 
ant when he went on to trace bickerings, 
sadness and rancor to their writhing roots, 
and ended up by delivering the entire 
struggling mass into the cavernous maw 
of Papa Loi. 

‘I don't believe it,’’ said Dobbs, as one 
who does believe. 

“It isn't fashionable to believe it,’’ con- 
ceded Harrington, and went on: 
government springs up for a day or a year 
and looks as flourishing as a castor-bean 
plant. You voodooism for the 
But when they drop, there’s Papa 
Loi, and he’s been there all the time, asleep 
in the kindly shade. If your man’s on the 
island he knows where— but a lot of good 
it will do you to know he knows.” 

“Why won't you go straight back 
stay there till you get him?” 

‘Because I’m not sure he’s a murderer 
or an embezzler.”’ 

‘Wait a minute—wait a_ minute,” 
drawled Dobbs. ‘Feel for the soft spot in 
your head. What do you think this place 
is —-a Sunday-schoo] library?”’ 


“Good 


can't see 


eaves 


and 


‘“*T know all about your dope,” said Har- 
rington, unflustered. “It hasn’t got you 
anywhere, has it? As far as I can see, this 
isa gymnasium. You’re riding a stationary 
bike, and you hate to get off it because you 
think if you only pedal hard enough it will 
take you somewhere.” 

“Did you hear that, Williams?” 
Dobbs, without anger. ‘‘I guess we'll have 
to swallow it whole.”’ 

‘I'd rather start all over again for my- 
self,’’ continued Harrington, ‘‘and the sur- 
est way of avoiding your bike is not to 
believe anything you believe.” 

“There’s always something in that good 
old rule, no matter how silly it sounds,” 
admitted Dobbs. ‘‘Go ahead. Williams 
will fit you out with all the powers we’ve 
got, and I'll add a letter of my own to the 
bank.” 

As soon as they were out of the private 
office and its door was firmly closed Wil- 
liams turned on his companion and spoke 
with a newborn deference: ‘‘Say, for nerve, 
brass, iron and all the tin in a peddler’s 
wagon! Never carry a gun, boy, never 
carry a gun!” 

“Why not?” 
laugh. 

‘Because it wouldn’t be  fair—it 
wouldn't be fair to the lion.”” He nodded 
his head sorrowfully. ‘“And he’s going to 
give you of his letters—a thing I’ve 
worked five years to get, and never got.” 

When Harrington received the letter, to- 
gether with his credentials and instructions, 
he would scarcely have given it due weight 


said 


asked Harrington, with a 


one 


had it not been for Williams’ envious re- 
mark. 
It contained only a single sentence: 


“The bearer, James Harrington, who will 
identify himself, is a man I trust,” and was 
signed D. T. Dobbs, without any superflu- 
ous *‘ Yours truly”’ or other empty formula. 
Somehow it managed to suggest the profes- 
sional pride of its author as well as his 
crashing brutality, and Harrington could 
not help feeling a bit of pride in himself for 
having won it simply by discoursing on the 
distant island of Haiti. He might have 
been somewhat humbled could he 
been present at Mr. Williams’ next inter- 
view with hi 

‘*Williams,”’ said Dobbs, “forget Haiti 
and buck up. If you don’t quit reciting 
your piece about the black cradle of heat, 
sin and sorrow, the boys are going to take 
you for a phonograph and you'll have to 
live on the nickels they drop in your slot 
There's only one chance you'll ever have to 
go back there.” 

“One chance!’’ moaned 
‘Please take it away.” 

“Yes, there's chance,’ continued 
Dobbs, without a smile. ‘‘You may have 
to go back to find out who this James Har- 
rington is, where he was born and why.” 

Williams threw up his head, suddenly 
sobered. ‘“‘Why didn’t you ask him? But 
you didn’t have to. You heard him talk, 
and you know as well as I do he was born 
and brought up south of Lake Oneida, east 
of Buffalo and north of the Pennsylvania 
line.”’ 

‘You've named the exact locality,’ com- 
mented Dobbs dryly. ‘“‘As for why I 
didn’t ask him, I didn’t ask him because I 
don’t want to know. I may want to know 
sometime, but I don’t want to know now: 
so be careful you don’t tell me any more 
than you have.” 

**But you gave him one of your letters 
exploded Williams, frowning. 

‘‘Sure! He’s as honest a man as ever 
walked into this office, and he’s got a brain 
like the works in a Swiss watch. I suppose 
if you'd been in my place you'd have tried 
by hitting ‘em a crack with a 


have 


s boss. 


Williams. 


one 


to show off 
hammer.’ 
Williams’ frown deepened “Colored 
blood, eh? Fishkill Landing, or something 
like that. Is that what you're thinking?”’ 
**T don’t know what I’m thinking. All I 


know is, it’s natural for every native-born 





American to tell the world about tl 
lage where he first saw the light of day, | 
this man talked fast for an hour and a ha 
without coming any nearer to himself 


Haiti.” 


‘* Missionaries, perhaps,” suggested W 
| “They breed ’em quiet like 
But there weren't any down there; 
quired and | know.” 

‘There you go,” 
antly. ‘‘We've got a good machine to 
certain job, and you want to take out 


lams 


wheels and look at them. 
alone and I'll leave him alone.”’ 


ARRINGTON had had ample ox 
accustomed 
sensations on starting out for Leaming | 


to get 


never yet been approached. 
him he was learning the meaning of ex 
ment for the first time. 
that neither Williams nor Dobbs had sh¢ 
the slightest suspicion as 
still seemed incredible to him that he wou 
be able to pass himself off as 
his home town after an absence of les 
four months. In any case, he was going t 


give it a try. 


no worse off than 

His thought broke away from him at that 
point, turned and began to rush backward 
It seemed to him he whirled and ran : 


it lil 


off? 


two old hands at their busines 
had certainly been : 
it leaped to the crucial question a 
boat Harry Jones had caught 
peared to round on him and 
how he would prove, fc I] 
by what ship he had reached Hait 
moment the question seemed absurdly ea 

to answer, but when he had pondered it f 

a while it became first tantalizing and ther 


preposterous. 
amazingly 
could by any 
witnesses. 


What 


1 


even describe } 
that the man who had called to him « 
pier would remember a passenger wit! 
package who had not looked around? 
there was the colored lawyer who hi: 
to talk to 


fused 


man who had 


Jones step from the limousine. 


any 


for another white man, equally a stranger 


None. 


As to the woman who had befriended hin 
and guided him into the hills, 
betray Harry Jones because Jame 
rington asked her to? 


those people 


contact and absorption that he would bh: 
disappointed if the lawyer ever went ba 
on his close-mouthed hatred of all white 
broken-hearted 
failed to keep her faith. 
Finally there was Beard 
Good old Beard! 


and 


thing 


and hour 


hurled from the top of the precipi 


plunged and crashed, s 


fallen, 
rington’s 
crash 


Yes 


after all 


admit, however, that 
and he was still toying with the hy 


cal problem 


Continued on Page 48 
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In spite of the fa 


ke a man after a runaway. 
It would show 
to the positiveness 


Sees 





small 


was the chance of f 
chin he had picked up in West Street 
bribed to buy his sandwiches 


couldn't possibly 





reason to think 





Why hadn’t he thought 
of him before? Beard could establish every 
He could give book and 


thoughts 


yes, indeed. There was Beard, 
was as liable today to extradition 
seven years in the penitentiary as he 
been on the day he jumped his bail! 
So the question wasn’t quite so absurd 


Mee ene 


it was preposterous 
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ostum is now the favorite mealtime 
rink in two and a half million homes 
















eA gain of 500,000 homes within two years SE 


ALF a million new families who tested Pos- Compare such ingredients with caffein—an ar pet il directions for prepat P 
, he é, : 
tum compared its d c10u flay fr. 18 Cece fn ial stimulant that ex tes the nerves, repels 1, i | 


on health, ts convenience, Its economy and made and tends to disturb the digestive organs ae t ‘ rather ctart ¢ ¢ tf t 


the wise deci wi Make the thirty-day test of Postum, : na l Postu it your ! It 


Many members of th families have sent let Judge what the change has done for your g ral t other hort 
} } TT) lorter . rhycical } ) ithin e chart ner i ehire 
ters describing their experiences. The letters were — physica idition within the short } d of th ae : 
written In confi lence, SO are not publ shed. But we days. Li arn h W Satisfving, how enyovab tl +] ipon whether \ » eras ‘ | . +P 
wish vou could read them! Then vou would realize drink is—a steaming hot beverage with a di ‘ nan atemte r] ae ( 
that the Postum advertising does not exaggerate. flavor. To hundreds of thousands of oth 


We have thousands of letters which are stronger thirty-day test has been a revelatior 
’ Or Oct } } ? 4 rricemer , 1 , - 
testimonies fo! Postum than any advertisement. Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, w 
] ‘ : ‘ — , : i 
You know the qualities of whole wheat and bran. help you start the test. Accept her generous offer. 


You know how completely wholesome thev are. P R . 
1] ] r 1 aryri sanchara fy . 
Imagine a skillful blending of them—whole wheat, 


combined with tional bran, then roasted to Let me send one week’s supply of I im, ; 


? 
bring out the full, rich favor. That’s what Postumis! — to start you on the 30-day test. Iw 






BRIDGE 
by RADIO 


ee bo A) 


Week of December 13th 


When your partner doubles one no-trump, 
what does he « xpect you to do? Get this 
puzzling Bridge problem straight in your 
mind by listening in on the radio, after 
you have played this hand over yourselves. 
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Continued from Page 46 
wicket to buy a return ticket to Leaming. 
Nothing less than his profound abstraction 
can explain the mental lapse during which 
he recognized Bill Cosgrave, a boy he had 
known all his life, standing next in front of 
him. A sickening feeling of panic seized 
him; in the fraction of a second he realized 
his hand was about to slap Bill on the back 
and that he was too late to stop it! 

At the blow Cosgrave turned, amazed, 
but seeing the expression of horror on Har- 
rington’s face, he was quick to smile. “‘I 
guess you thought I was somebody else.” 

“Yes,”’ stammered Harrington. “I—I 
beg your pardon.” 

“That's all right. I’ve done it myself 
more than once and I know exactly how 
you're feeling. Forget it.”’ 

He picked up his change and made way 
for Harrington, who was biting his tongue 
hard, not from vexation but to keep it from 
crying out the name his pulse was thunder- 
ing: ‘Bill! Bill! Bill!’ That certainly 
had been a narrow squeak! He watched to 
see what car Cosgrave got into, and then 
went back to buy himself a chair in an- 
other. As soon as he was seated he relaxed 
and took himself to task. If he had been 
measuring things with a yardstick instead 
of with one-inch calipers, he wouldn’t have 
been worried as to whether or not he could 
clear himself of a murder of which he knew 
himself innocent. And if he hadn't been 
worried, most assuredly he would not have 
slapped Bill Cosgrave on the back. 

It was only after the train started that 
the significance of another side of the inci- 
dent swept over him. Cosgrave had looked 
at him under circumstances calling for in- 
tent observation, he had heard him speak, 
and he had not recognized him. In fact, it 
was the extent of his surprise at finding a 
stranger when he had every reason to ex- 
pect to see a friend which had given Har- 
rington the time to gather his scattered 
wits and utter a noncommittal phrase. If 
Bill Cosgrave, having known him in every 
stage of his youth, had accepted him for a 
complete stranger, then who was there who 
would not? He began to see the close shave 
in the guise of a godsend which enabled 
him to look forward with scarcely a qualm 
to the ordeal of meeting all Leaming face 
to face. When he got down from the train 
he lingered purposely until Cosgrave came 
by, and spoke to him. 

“They told me the Tilman House is the 
best hotel here. Is that right?” 

“None better,’’ said Bill. Then, as he 
recalled their former encounter: “‘You a 
stranger in Leaming?”’ 

“Very much so,”’ answered Harrington. 

“That was a fool question,’’ continued 
Bill, ‘‘after you'd asked me about the hotel. 
Do you want to walk or ride?” 

“How far is it?” 

““About five blocks, on the corner of 
State Street.” 

“T’ll walk if you'll tell me which way. 

“T’ll go along with you. Is that bag 
heavy?” 

“No; I hardly know I’m carrying it.”’ 

The streets were a mess of slush, but the 
crossings and sidewalks were reasonably 
clear, and Harrington welcomed a com- 
panion at his side. It made him less con- 
spicuous and gave him a chance to appear 
to gather a lot of information, each item of 
which reduced the liability he was under of 
making a slip in future by showing too 
great a familiarity with his surroundings. 
He asked so many questions as they walked 
along that he himself was subjected to very 
few in return. 

“Going to be here long?’ Cosgrave 
managed to slip in as they arrived before 
the door of the hotel. 

“IT don’t know,” said Harrington. “I’ve 
got some business with one of your banks 
and I can’t say just how long it will take to 
clean it up. I’m certainly much obliged to 
you for showing me the way and the town.” 
“That's nothing,”’ disclaimed Bill. 
Funny the way you slapped me on the 
back, wasn’t it?”’ 

That was one question Harrington had 
prepared himself to answer. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he said 
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with asmile. “I'd like to get a photograph 
of the man I took you for and show it to 
you. You'd forgive me, all right.’ 

“Shucks! Things like that are always 
happening. My name is William Cos- 
grave.” 

“‘And mine is Harrington 
rington.”’ 

The Tilman House had not been modern- 
ized: it had been rebuilt from the ground 
up after a fire just before the war, and 
Harrington was able to secure a comfort- 
able room and bath overlooking State 
Street. Through the window, only slightly 
opened at the top, he could catch a glimpse 
of the State Street National Bank to the 
left, and had directly before him a full view 
of the small parklike square around which 
were grouped the post office, the old First 
Presbyterian Church, the new town library, 
the newer high school and the city hall. 
Since its fine trees were bare of leaves, he 
could look three blocks beyond the square 
and distinguish the line of Oak Street, but 
not its individual houses. 

He was thus in the very heart of the 
region where he had been born and raised, 
and it gave him a shock to see that though 
he could not put his finger on a single detail 
of actual change, the whole scene looked 
strange, as if he had been away for years 
instead of months. He was puzzled and a 
little more than disappointed, but only 
until he realized that the change was in 
himself. He was James Harrington, reborn 
on a mountainside and fathered by the 
Beard of God. No wonder he could not 
see with the eyes of Harry Jones. 

He went into the hotel dining room for 
his dinner and then spent the evening in his 
room, though he would have liked to take a 
stroll. But he hardly dared. He did not 
wish to subject himself to the temptation 
of going from one point to another until he 
had visited every haunt of his boyhood; 
there would be no sense in going out of his 
way to arouse curiosity. He remembered 
the key under the mat at the side door of 
his own house. What if it was there still? 
He might not be able to resist its invita- 
tion. No; he was much better off in his 
room. He unpacked his things and smiled 
at the thought that every one of them had 
been a gift from Beard, who despised pos- 
sessions. Then he read fora while; but the 
electric light, the hissing of the steam 
radiator and the sight of the telephone be- 
side his bed made him restless. 

He dragged the one comfortable deep 
chair in the room before the window, 
turned out the lights and sat down. By 
closing his eyes he was able to conjure up a 
vision of the ledge with its tiny yawning 
house, its sheltering mango tree, its glim- 
mer of a flat sea—far down, far away, 
shimmering beneath a brazen sun. The 
straddled figure of Beard, grown to huge 
proportions, stood at the edge of the abyss. 
What a mane of hair! What a beard and 
what a voice! He could hear it from here 
a rolling murmur: “While your memory 
hoids me up between the mountain and the 
sea.”’ 

His head fell back. He slept the whole 
night through with scarcely the twitch of an 
eyebrow or the movement of a limb. 

Nevertheless, his sleep was not altogether 
untroubled, for he dreamed that while out 
for a walk he met his runaway thought. 
Never before had he known what an inde- 
pendent, unattached thought looked like. 
This one was as big as an ordinary marble 
and had spidery legs, and arms which it 
held akimbo. threadlike limbs 
sprang quite naturally from its ears and 
jaws, because it was all head and no body, 
and as another natural consequence, its 
eyes and mouth were enormous. It kept 
saying over and over, like a frog croaking, 
“The murder, the boat, the proof; the 
murder, the boat, the proof.” 

But when he awoke it was to a feeling 
not only of vigor but of gayety. He ran 
the tub full of cold water, stripped and 
shaved. When he came out of the icy bath 
he was spluttering and blue; but even be- 
fore he touched it with a towel, his tingling 
flesh had turned pink as a sea shell. He 
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laughed aloud. Awake, he could see the 
joke, Was there anyt! ing funnier, more 
Irish, than a fugitive who couldn’t prove 
his own flight? The next moment he was 
absorbed in one of the least considered 
though most continuing of the joys of life 
the feel of fresh linen on a rejoicing body 
He went to the window, raised it and looked 
out on a late March day, bright and warm 
with the first whisper of coming spring. 

He stood back and stared. Down there 
he could see Harry Jones running to meet 
his father; Harry Jones off to school; 
Harry Jones, captain of his football team, 
hero of the town and friend of all. Then 
Harry Jones, the bank clerk, the eyesore 
the flitting shadow, dragged down by the 
burden of his nose. He could see him walk 
ing unseen before the eyes of his friends, 
speaking only in monosyllables under his 
breath, hiding away to eat in the Slop 
Chest, sitting back like a toad ashamed of 
his loathsomeness in Jack’s Cellar, fleeing 
along the towpath to the solitudes beyond 
Jasmine Pool to escape the horror of him- 
self. 

The extraordinary thing was that James 
Harrington watched Harry Jones with the 
interested detachment of aspectator watch- 
ing an actor on the stage. As if he were 
merely intent on getting nearer to the foot 
lights, or perhaps as if he were going to look 
up an old friend behind the scenes, he 
presented himself at the State Street Na 
tional a little after nine in the morning 
But he did not inquire for Harry Jones; he 
asked for an appointment with the presi 
dent of the bank. 

Mr. John Frazier’s stenographer came 
out to ask the nature of his business. Har 
rington knew her well; she was an institu 
tion —a clever girl of indefinite age who ina 
larger town, or in a bank less conscious of 
its country origin, would have been called 
the boss’ private secretary. She was the 
last individual an impersonator would have 
picked to be the first woman of his previous 
acquaintance to look him over, and hi 
should have thrilled to the danger of facing 
her. But at that moment he was so com 
pletely James Harrington that the risk he 
ran did not occur to him until hours after 
as a result, even if Miss Walker had felt a 
vague sense of being in a familiar presence, 
his attitude would have persuaded her she 
was wrong. 

“Do you mind telling me why you wish 
to see Mr. Frazier?’ she asked. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
it isn’t the sort of thing he attends to him 
self.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it is,” said Harrington with a 
smile. “Just tell him there’s nothing new 
to shout about, but I was sent here by D 
T. Dobbs, of Delano & Dobbs. I'll suit my 
time to Mr. Frazier’s convenience.” 

“Delano & Dobbs,” repeated Miss 
Walker, frowning; then her brow cleared 
“‘T remember.” 

“They represent the Bankers’ Prote 
tive Association in the matter of the 
missing bonds,’’ continued Harrington 
“They’ve also had a retainer from a Mr 
Detwetter.”’ 

“Yes, yes. Please sit down, Mr. Har- 
rington. I’m sure Mr. Frazier will wish to 
see you at once.” 

‘You might take in my credentials so he 
can look them over first,’ said Harrington, 
and handed her an explanatory letter from 
the firm, as well as Dobbs’ personal rec- 
ommendation. 

The few minutes he sat waiting were a 
genuine strain, because he was at the 
threshold of the juncture he had visualized 
as the true beginning of his adventure. 
Whether he were recognized at the start or 
not had never seemed to him a matter of 
major importance—at least, he had had no 
reason to regard it as such up to the pass- 
ing worry of the question put to him by his 
runaway thought. What did matter tre- 
mendously was how he should measure up 
to the situation once he was sure that 
James Harrington was to have a free hand. 
That moment had now come. He was 
about to see himself as others saw him 
not his present, living body, but that dead 
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GOODYEAR TRANSMISSION BELT 
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BEATER DRIVE 
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Blueprint sketch of Goodyear-equipped beater drive in the plant of the Central 
Paper Company, Muskegon, Michigan; with insert airplane photograph of the plant 


The One Specified Belt—and the G. T. M. 


Five Different Belts took on identical jobs in the plant of the 
Central Paper Company, Muskegon, Michigan. They went to 
work at the same time, on drives requiring the same horsepower, 
using the same diameter pulleys and speeds. They were all 
good belts, yet one of them outlived the other four by more 
than a year, because it was specified to its work by the G. T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. 


If you are a paper mill man, you know there are not many 
harder transmission belt drives than this particular one. It carries a 
heavy load and employs a small pulley traveling at high speed 
to drive the big beater pulley. It was on the same battery of 
these beaters that they installed the four belts bought in the usual 
way, and for the fifth, called on the G. T. M. 


The G. T. M. made a careful study of the drive before he 
said a single word about duck, ply, friction or any other belt in- 
gredient. In co-operation with Mr. C. W. Smith, the Chief En- 
gineer, and Mr. G. A. Knitter, the Master Mechanic, he noted 
every factor involved—pulley diameters, center-to-center dis- 
tance, horsepewer loads and motor r.p.m. He also took into 
consideration every pointer those officials gave him on oper- 
ating conditions in the plant. 


Then he recommended the 6-ply, 14-inch endless Goodyear 
Transmission Belt that handled that beater drive for 28 full 
months. One by one the belts that started out in competition 
with it wore out under the stress of that gruelling job. At the 
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end of 14 months, the last of them was gone—and still the 
G. T. M.-specified Goodyear Belt rolled on, for 14 months more! 


In that plant today there are no less than 148 Goodyear Belts 
in active service. As fast as new equipment is needed, another 
Goodyear Belt comes in—specified to its particular duty by 
the expert G. T. M. Other Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
are there, too— Goodyear water hose, steam, air and acid hose, 
and Goodyear sheet packing. 


, 


**I’ve never seen better,’’ is Chief Engineer Smith's comment 
on the Goodyear Belt record, and he adds that throughout the 
mill he has less trouble with Goodyear equipment than with 
any other. 


It stands to reason that a belt properly specified to its job has 
a better chance to perform more economically and efhciently 
than a belt bought just as so much belting. 


If you have a belting problem, involving either a single belt 
or an entire plant, it may pay you well to get in touch with the 
G.T.M. in your neighborhood. You may depend on any Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber Goods he recommends— | ransmis- 
sion, Conveyor or Elevator Belts, Hose, Valves or Packing—to 
give you efficient, low-cost, economical service over a long, 
long time. For details of the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan or 
other records of Goodyear performance in your industry, write 
to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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The Easiest Car for Her to Drive 
Chevrolet is noteworthy in that it combines, as Goes no 

otherlow-priced car, all those features and qualities which Four-Door 
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which had breathed, lived and failed in 
these surrounding He was in a sober 
m hen he admitted to the pre 
dent’s private office 
John Frazier was a contrast in every way 
to Old Man Detwetter, who had called him 
the best Iriend he had in the world. In the 
t place he was so much younger as to be 
iin t of another pene ration, but he had 
nherited so many family characteristics 
that he was a visible continuation of his 
n forbe As a consequence he 
ad probably fal heir to part of Mr. 





Detwetter’s consideration, unconsciously 


ed on from father to son. He was 
mall boned, and at the first glance, almost 
dapper in appearance; but as his person- 





lity gained ascendancy over his clothes 
seemed to increase. 

Ife was the only business man in Leam- 
out-of-town 
tailor without arousing either criticism or 
nosity. Even the fact that he paid 
York | 
air for his 


epted with pride 


CO j 
0 could 


patronize an 


bootm: > forty-five dollars 





shoes had come to be ac- 
as part of his individual 
stinction, long since recognized as an as- 
town. F« 
John | 


eeper and fa 


eT to tne 


r there was another side 





ier, known to shop- 
rmer within a radius of twenty 
miles, as well as to certain metropolitan 


He 


as impartial 


every 


} 


inkers Of national 
nest as the rising 
gy rain. 


bank 


renown Was as 


sun and 
to make money, but a 
perous bank presupposed not only a 
‘lientele but a prosperous city 
perous country. As a logical re- 
re was nothing which affected the 


eaming that had not come 








ive a bearing on his own conduct. 
tran enough, and yet naturally, the 
oader were his interests, the narrower 
me rbit. There had been a time 

en he also could have moved out to be- 
me national figure in finance, but the 
he did f Leaming, the more did 
LLeaming fence him in with walls of his own 


uilding. Being what he was— what he had 
could not have lived any- 
What is more significant, he 
lsewhere if he could. 
country, he 
ented a figure not unusual in American life 
he man who has not lived up to the extent 
talents, who has been frustrated and 
narrowed by his surroundings, who carries 


wn to be he 





uuld not have lived ¢ 


Fortunately for his repre- 






jeep within him a sense of failure, and who 

et the pillar upon which others lean and 
the perennial, living source of others’ 
trengtl Nobody who knew him would 


ve recognized this description as a pic- 
e of John Frazier, so let it be added that 
lack hair, dark eyes, a re- 

etant smile, a cold manner, and that he 
vas generally considered a hard nut to 
rack, though full of meat. He subjected 
Harrington to a deliberate inspection be- 
fore he asked him to sit down. 


had sleek 


your secretary to warn you 





tling new development in the 


ome to see you about, Mr. 


‘You needn't have bothered. I had just 





‘ eading a letter from your firm. They 
te m the protective association has 
ivgreed to give up 20 per cent for the recov- 

of the stolen bonds.” 

Do you see any objection to that?” 

Not an objection, exactly, as it doesn’t 
me out of our pocket. If it had I wouldn't 

agreed,” 

\ not? Because it would be com- 
inding a felony?” 

Not exactl eithe But it would 
eaken our case against the cu if he 

( mes to tria 


We might as well start straight, Mr. 


l 


I er. Let me ask you a leading question 
DD i believe your former employe, Harry 
Jones, is surely guilty of both murder and 
embezzlement 
W doesn't?’ asked Mr Frazie 
‘ moderate surprise for the first 





Mr. Frazier half turned aw 
swivel chair, picked uj i flexible paper cut 
ter and began bending it He sat fo 4 
moment without speaking, then he faced 
squarely about Just what do you mear 
As you said, let’s get this straight — where 


we're starting from and where you intend 
to end up.” 

nas believed as you he 
They've found out 
nothing any schoolboy in your town couldn't 


“Eve ryone eise 


lieve, and got nowhere 


have known within an hour of the tragedy 
Mr. Frazier 


he fore } t 


He paused purposely, and 
thought moment 

‘That's true. When you put it that 
way it’s extraordinary.” 

“I mean to head the other way, and 
move. I intend to hold deliberately to the 
theory that 
and no murder.” 

The paper cutter snapped in two. “‘Young 
man,”’ said Mr. Frazier, his eyes astonish 


again for a 


spoke 


there was no embezzlement 


ingly luminous, “if you could prove that, 
I'd be willing to give you the entire thirty 
two thousand out of my own pocket.” 

“Did you think as much of Jones as all 
that?”’ asked Harrington, controlling his 
voice only by imagining himself a mile 
away. The blood was racing in his veins 
If this was a sample of what was going to 
happen to him how far could he go with 
the masquerade? 

“Jones?” said Mr. 
“What Jones?” 

“Harry Jones,” 
icily, still from a mile away 

“No; misunderstood 

tinued Mr. Frazier impatiently. “I don’t 
feel one way or the other about him.”’ His 
voice deepened. ‘‘But I would give any 
man thirty-two thousand to wipe the r 
from the face of this town. It 
worth more than that to have it clean 
again.” 
‘Just the same, Harry Jones is the crux 
of this whole business,”’ said Harrington, 
still coldly. ‘* What he was and how he be 
came what he was is the only key that will 
unlock the door I'm looking for. I'm going 
to build him up from the start through the 
people he used to know, and follow him 
wherever he went. I mean all the way. You 
may think I’m a fool, but on the other side 
of the ledger we have my opinion that 
everybody who has touched this case so far 
is a blockhead.” 

‘That strikes a fair balance,” said Mr. 
Frazier, with his hesitating smile. ‘‘ But 
before we settle down to business, do you 
mind telling me how a man 
yourself happens to be one of D. T. Dobbs’ 
detectives?” 

‘*Am I so different?’ countered Harring- 
ton. “Or is it because I'm young?”’ 

“Neither. It’s your manner and the way 
you're dressed. You don’t talk or 
a professional bull.” 

“T’m not. I happened t 
Haiti with Will 


dow n there or 


Frazier, frowning 
said Harrington coldly, 


you me,” con- 


smea 
mea 


would pe 


young like 


IOOK Iike 


> come up from 





ms, the man who went 
this case The more he told 
me about it, the more | was struck by the 
fact that there’s eve ry reason to be lievr in 
embezzlement or murder, but 


That thought kept com 


absolute Ly 
no proof of either 

n spite of anything he could 
struck me right 
Harry 


ing back at me 
say. Then it 


one thing 


he might be 
about Jones must have 
gone somewhere and it may have been to 
Haiti. Now if he’s any la 1 
nobody alive has a better chance of getting 
in touch with him than I have. That’ 
where we nt. | 


r. Dobbs that 


where on that island, 


come to the 20 per e¢ was 
out of a job, so I proved to M 
I know Haiti like 


“T’m surprise 


an open DOOK 


at Dobbs, but 





raises my 0 





I'm sorry I can’t see much chance of your 
ssion ; 


comm 


The 


pulling down your 
‘Mr. Frazier!” 
a bullet. 
“Yes?” 
Was Harry 
thirty-two thousand dollar 
Answer! 


name came out like 


Jones the k 
t over for an hour 
“Ng.” 
Harrington had _ tried 
t 


method, and tl 


arose with a smile 
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(ine moment Ml lf ringtor 
M I ‘ y ‘ eve t 
| t be to eve ] want t 
that ver. Please come afte 
r 4 
XII 


va oy 


4 Frazier wher 


* sa d Mr 


Harrington returned at 


S take a walk, shall we 


four o'clock It’s too sloppy to go far, 
but I'd like to show you around a bit.” To 
Harrington's surprise, he was led first to 


the Slop Chest, and then to Jack’s Cellar 
They did not enter either, but stood outside, 
watching an occasional customer come or 
go. “It’s only lately I knew there were 
such places in town,” explained Mr 
Frazier I'd seen them, I suppose; and I 
had certainly heard of Jack's Cellar, but 
somehow they never took on shape to me 
before last fall. I'd always placed them out 
of bounds and out of mind.” 

“Why do you show them to me?” asked 
Harrington automatically 
at the unremembered sordidness of two of 
his most familiar haunts 

‘You'll know before I get through,” said 
Mr. Frazier, with his smile. Ber 
Brosnahan popped up out of Jack's Cellar, 
nodded quickly at sight of Mr. Frazier and 
started away. 

“Hello, Ben!” 

Brosnahan stopped and turned 
John.” 

‘Come 


He was shox ked 


slow 


‘Hello, 


over here a minute. 


I've got 


someone [| want you to meet When 
Brosnahan had crossed he continued, 


“This is Ben Brosnahan, Mr. Harrington 
You two ought to know each other.” 

Brosnahan gave Harrington his hand and 
a wide-eyed stare. “‘Why?”’ he asked 


Because Harrington is one of Dobbs’ 


men. He's up here to make a first-hand 
study of your old friend, Harry Jones 
Chat’s not fair, Johr Harry wasn't 


any friend of mine. But I'll give Mr 
Harrington all the help I can.’ 


He left them, and again Mr. Frazier tool} 


the lead, back to State Street, past the 
bank, across the park and over to Oak 
Street. There he stopped, almost opposite 


lor eS had been 


the house in which Harry 
‘It’s 

‘You can hardly 
this street 


born too bad it’s winter,” he re 

how 
The 
town is crowding in on these old houses 
Sooner or later they'll be so boxed up wit 
solid city they'll 
of them.”’ 

“That’s the drawback to prosperity,”’ 
said Harrington. “It’s the 
tive force on earth.”’ 

“Tf you mean it roots people out of where 
they were, I guess you're right. Did you 
have a talk with Mr. Detwetter at the 
bank today?” 

‘No; but I saw him as he went out.” 
“That's about all he does nowadays 
walks in and out. Well, there’s the Det 
wetter place, the fine old house that’s set 
That's born 


is the 


marked magine 


lovely looks in summer. 


have the life sgueezed out 


aestrut 


most 





where ne 
I've lived in all 


way back was 


(ver vonder house 


my life, the one with the high columns. Ir 
between is where Harry Jones began —and 
Jack’s Cellar and the Slop Chest are where 


he ended i 


I see,” said Harr ngtor You've 
qualined your answer 

But I’m not through yet,’ said Mr 
Frazier. “‘Come on over to the house, 


out of the slust 


where we'll be 


Can't we drop in at the Jones place on 
the way asked Harringtor It looks 
abandoned.” 

And it is. It’s just as he left it, even to 
the key under the mat in front of the side 
doo They had i jlea he might come 
back, and they ve been keeping a pretty 

lose watcl 
Harrington thrilled for the first time to a 
sense ol danger, vague and remote, bu 
present nevertheless. It was just as well ! 


that \ } 


1 
| 

hadn't gone straight to that key the nig 
t He might have explained himsel 


’ 
tion that he ha 


t 


f 


yefore 


DY quick Wit and an asser i 


known of it throug! Dobbs: but as a mat 
ter of fact. there was nothing in the office 
records he had stud ed to show that the 
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lexibility +» To say that the improved Packard 
Six now has forty per cent more power, does not 
adequately impress its truly remarkable performance. 


To add that even the largest closed models, fully 
loaded, will easily reach 75 miles an hour does not 
sufficiently explain the enthusiasm of new owners. 
For few men wish to use such speed. 


But translated into daily use, this surplus power, this 
capability of great speed, means supreme flexibility— 


PAC KR AR 








“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 








a thrilling, effortless response to the driver’s will 
—a lithe agility in traffic and on hills, previously 
unknown. It means easy, restful driving—the con- 
stant delight of smooth, silent motion which recap- 
tures the lost zest of motor travel. 


With this matchless new performance added to its 
traditional comfort, beauty and distinction, the 
improved Packard Six is converting new thousands 
to the economy of fine car ownership. 


Oo Oo W N Ss 


December 11,1926 
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Continued from Page 51 
people he represented knew about the key 
He wanted to get into the house for a spe- 
Clal reason and returned to h 
which Mr. Frazier accepted after charac- 
teristic hesitation. 


It was 


Suggestion, 


Harrington who stooped over 


found the rusty key, and after some trouble 


y cleaned their feet 
as best they could on the rotten mat and 
entered, but Mr. Frazier remained in the 


side hall, while Harr ngton went on. The 


opened the door. They 


a 
house had a musty, unlived-in smell; but 
it was not dark, as the curtains had not 
been drawn or the blinds closed. A thick 


iny even 





coating of dust was on ever 





on the big Bible lying on a shelf just where 
t had been placed on the evening Harry 
Jones had broken with Midge Frazier. His 
had never opened it again. Now 
Harrington’s fingers itched to lay hold of it, 

it the dust stopped him. He longed to 
I VS book, flip up its cover 
lyleaf—perhaps tear it 


motner 


n, Mr. Harrington,’ called Mr. 


“It’s as clammy here as a flooded 


is place must be worth quite a bit of 





said Harrington as they picked 
iy along the brick walk between the 
““Why haven't you sold it?” 
‘We expect to, but there’s a lot of red 
tape to be unraveled first. It may be a 


year before we can get an order from the 





two Ouks 


Couldn’t you rent it in the meantime?” 

I suppose that could be arranged under 
the circumstances, but who would want to 
ve there?”’ 

‘I would,” said Harrington. ‘I’m here 
to start way back at the root of things, and 


I'd like to rent the Jones place for a 


stared at him, and then 
» off my hat to you, Mr. 
I can’t help saying I'd 
ke to see such thoroughness applied to 
They were mounting the 
On an instinctive, 
Harrington 
up the high 





some other job a 

; own house 

automatic impulse, 
} I 


steps of hi 
almost 
threw back his 
fluted columns 
had done that same thing, 
] 

] 


ast DS the objects which had given his 


ead to look 
Jones 


How often Harry 
mpressed to the 


4 
childhood its first notion of the majesty of 


re good, aren't they?” con- 





Frazier’s voice from far away. 





ose old-timers,’’ said Harrington in 

had a k 

we seem to have lost. I 

could get a good architect to try to copy 
this house.”’ 

“How did you know?” exclaimed Mr 

Frazier, surprised. “‘ That’s the exact truth. 





nack of proportion 


doubt whether you 








I I 
One of our greatest men in that line told me 
once that if house burned it was 
gone forevel! m I would rebuild to 
the exact pla pecifications, and he 

ghed at me. , 1a thing I’ve never 
forgotter copy an enduring 
pirit 


He led the way through the broad hall 
ast the drawing-room, to the door 
les on the library. 





wl } opened at right ang! 
\s he threw it open a girl sprang to her feet 
and faced about 


tting on the couch before a wood fire, 


Evidently she had been 


reading the book she still heid. The shades 
curtains on the two high windows at 
the back of the room had not yet been 
rawn and she was flooded where she stood 


ft of light. Every line of 





her body was etched in a sharp silhouette 


hort hair short acket short, fold-over 
rt, slim legs, and planted feet. Boyish, 
but she looked as no boy that ever lived 





Hello, Midge,” cried Mr. Frazier 
] “Didn't know you were in here or I] 





would have knocked As he advanced to 
ward her his manner was so str 1 that 
Harrington could not help but notice it in 


spite of the fact that his own blood was 
thump ng in his temples until they ached 
“This is my daughter, Mr. Harrington.” 

Midge tossed the book on the couch 
When Harrington held out his hand she 
thrust her fingers into the tiny pockets of 
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ner jacket and looked him straight in the 
fo hy ¢ iy } * ‘ mcer 
lace, but no i the eyes ne was youngs 


and harder, he was thinking, and forgot to 
withdraw his hand. Then he glanced dowr 
and saw it there, still ou 
scarcely heard her say, “‘! ’ 
Mr Harrington?’’ as she passed him on her 
way to the door 
by good fortune it encountered t ‘ 
a chair, which he seized to steady himself 
It was not Midge’s manner that troubled 
him—it was simply that he had seen her 





and she had spoken to him 


“T apologize for my daughter,” said Mr. 





Frazier, in clipped, crisp tones, almost as if 
he were repeating a formula. 


“I’m sure she didn’t mean to be rude,”’ 


murmured Harrington conventionall; 





he recovered himself 

‘You are wrong She meant to be 
exactly as rude as she was. But don't take 
it personally, please; she dislikes to have 


any young man sprung on her without 
warning. I had forgotten she was home, and 
you had to pay the fare 
let’s go into this Harry 
To start with, what do you*know already 
‘TI know he had a bulbous nose.” 
‘Woe , 
i @S, Sala Ni Frazier, and paused 


“That was the beginning of the end.” 


Sit over here, nd 


Jones business right. 





“You told me he was born next door,” 
prompted Harrington 


3orn and grew up there. He used to be 


n and out of this house like a tadpole—a 


sort of older brother to my daughter, until 


he turned into the or ly trog in the pool 
Not an engagement, exactly ist one of 


those tacit understandings. As nice a boy 
as you'll find anywhere, but everything 
came too easy for him-—- games, studies and 
a fine girl. Then there was his father.”’ 
“What about his father?” 
rington, a little too quickly 
“Oh, I’m not one of those psychology 
fans,”’ said Mr. Frazier reassuringly. ‘ All I 
mean is Jimmy Jones went down and under 
in the face of two bluffs He never could 
get up his nerve to call our bluff at the bank 


iff in the kitchen. Be 


asked Har- 


or to call his wife's bluff 
tween us, I guess we about killed him.” 

“You say it pretty coolly, Mr. Frazier,” 
said Harrington, leaning forward. 

“Why shouldn't I?” He frowned, but 
not with annoyance. “If a banker got to 
regretting God's mistakes as if they were 
his own, he’d die of remorse once a week 


I did was 





1 didn’t make Jimmy Jones; 
to pray he’d lam me in the jaw with a 
resignation so I'd } 
he couldn't be held « 

“He had a wife and child,’ Harrington 
could not keep himself from saying. ‘““What 


if you had accepted the resignation 


‘If I'd done that,” said Mr. Frazier 








slowly, “‘half of Leaming would have stoned 
the windows of the bank while the other 
half was drawing out its deposits 
Harrington sank ba n his chair as if 
I had just fini d wing a hard we 
Iks around here did like him ther 
“Of course we liked hin a lot of us loved 


him. I don’t quite make you out. All I'm 
trying to do is to get started on Harry 
Jones, but you won't let me.” 

‘That’s right,” said Harrington with a 
laugh. “I'll try “ig 


not to interrupt again. 





up against was that nose of his, and I'll 
admit it was pretty awful. But I said to 
myself, here’s where the boy will show his 
stuff, and he did. He showed it the way a 
grub shows his belly — white front and back, 
white all over.” 

Harrington was glad the dusk had crept 


into the room. ‘‘No ship has a soul until it 








as crashed upon a rock,”’ he muttered to 
himself under his breath, driving his finger 
nails into the palms of his hands. ‘Get out 

ur yardstick. It isn’t what you pay that 


counts.” 
“He traveled like a tobogg 
continued Mr. Frazier’s even voice, “from 


n on aslide,” 





his home next door, from this house, and 
from the sort of people we are, down to 


Jack’ 


Jack’s Cellar. You'll have to study 
Cellar for yourself to get what I mean 
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In short, it was hard. He 
raised his hat as she approached. 


being pliant. 

“*Miss Frazier?” 

She stopped short and looked at him. 
‘ y es 7? 

‘I wonder if you know the business that 
has brought me to Leaming,”’ he began 
tentatively. 

‘I don’t, and I don’t wish to know,” she 
said clearly. “I left the house to avoid 

She spoke the words without emotion 
nd passed on. Before he had recovered 
from the shock she was crossing the street 
toward her home. He walked slowly to the 
hotel, ate his dinner in a half trance, and 
went immediately after to his room. There 
he sat down, opened the dispatch case and 
ched through it till he found a supply 
of foreign note paper and envelopes. He 
two letters to himself and a covering 
note of instructions addressed to the firm 
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that had recommended him so strongly, 
though he had never seen one of its mem- 
bers. The next morning he took the train 
to a neighboring town and mailed the 
packet at the main post office. 

3y the time he returned to Leaming he 
found that news of his business there had 
begun to spread. People looked at him 
with interest. Women seemed surprised at 
his appearance and turned their heads to 
look again; men showed an inclination to 
approach him, and answered his most in- 
significant remark with an eagerness which 
invited further questioning. Everyone was 
willing to talk about Harry Jones, and so 
multifarious and dissimilar were the pic- 
tures drawn that Harrington grew genu- 
inely confused. It seemed incredible that 
four months could so distort the familiar 
presence of thirty years. 

More than ever, he felt himself to be 
divided from the flitting, changing shadow 


GET TIN 


Your Banker Wants to See You 


IDING home on the commuting train 
the other evening, I happened tv 

\ voice a pet ambition to my seat mate. 

“Some day,’’ I told him, ‘I'd like to sit 
on the directorate of a small suburban 
bank.” 

“Here too,” he agreed. ‘But isn’t it a 
shame that the friendly, small-town bank 
isn’t better appreciated?”’ 

That was a new idea to me. I thought 
everyone appreciated the banker, respected 
him and even envied him. I asked my 
neighbor what he meant. 

‘l’li give you an example. A man in my 
department at the office came to me last 
week and asked if he might have some per- 
sonal advice. He looked as though he had 
been hounded by mince-pie nightmares for 
weeks. 

“After beating around the bush a while, 
he came out and said he needed some 
money to pay bills incurred through a siege 

I thought he was going to say a 
couple of thousand at least. 

*Just how much do you need?’ I asked. 

“*Three hundred and fifty dollars,’ he 
answered, almost breathlessly. ‘I have in- 
vestigated salary-loan plans, and it seems 
to me that the interest is excessive when 
you count the cost of the investigation of 
credit which they make.’ 

‘Now I happened to know that this man 
shares of the common stock of our 
company, and this stock is selling on the 
market at weil over a hundred. I told him 
the cbvious thing. 

“Sil you have to do,’ I suggested, ‘is to 
take this stock to your bank and borrow 
three hundred and fifty dollars on it. The 
bank will hold your stock as security and 
will charge you 6 per cent interest. You 
can make arrangements to repay the prin- 
cipal of your loan at your convenience. 
When the loan is repaid the bank will re- 
turn your stock. 

‘Meanwhile you continue to draw divi- 

dends on your stock, and as it pays around 

per cent you are actually making 1 per 
cent on the deal.’ 

“ Would you believe it? That man looked 
at me in horror! ‘Oh,’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
couldn't borrow from the bank! Think 
how I would feel, asking a fine man like 
Mr. Davis, vice president of the bank, for 
a loan : 

I talked to that man foran hour. I told 

m that the bank was in business to hire 
jut money just the same as the old livery 
table was in business to hire out horses 
I assured him that the whole 
ransaction was honorable and sound. I 

ywwed him how our business borrows 

ney frequently to meet its short-term 
The man finally left, prom- 
me that he would see the banker the 


of illness. 


owns ten 


nd wagons 


eeds for ca 


‘*Hecameinthenext afternoon, all smiles. 
‘Would you believe it?’ he enthused. 
‘Mr. Davis shook hands with me and said 
he was glad to do business with me!” 

My seat mate went on to cite other ex- 
amples of bank shyness which had come to 
his notice. A while back, he told me, his 
firm had issued rights on its stock. For 
every ten shares held, a right was issued en- 
titling the holder to purchase an additional 
share at par. Many employes owning stock 
were bothered about finding the cash to 
purchase the additional shares to which 
their rights entitled them. 

“T had to explain to them,” my neighbor 
went on, “how they could borrow on their 
stock in order to get cash to take up the 
new shares. They were all bank shy.” 

““What other examples have you had of 
the usefulness of the bank in meeting money 
emergencies?” 

“Lots of them! We had a case the other 
day of a man whose lease had expired and 
who could not find another house to rent in 
the section in which he wanted to live. 
What he did find was just the home he and 
his wife wanted, but it was for sale. This 
man was making enough money to carry 
the house very comfortably. Yet he came 
to me with tears in his eyes and asked how 
he could get money for his down payment. 
He said he couldn’t bear to sell the few 
bonds he had taken so long to accumulate. 
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of his former self. This creature with as 
many facets as a cut stone and as many 
tentacles as an octopus, which had come to 
life in the imaginations of others, could 
scarcely be expected to touch the James 
Harrington of today. 

As a consequence he went about more 
boldly than ever. With a confidence bol- 
stered by immunity even from his own in- 
ward thought, he persuaded Mr. Frazier to 
rent him the Harry Jones house and pro- 
ceeded to identify himself with all the 
habits of its previous tenant. 

He had moved in as soon as certain 
details and the necessary housecleaning 
had been attended to, but he waited until 
night, when shades and curtains were 
drawn, before he permitted himself to take 
down the family Bible and flip open the 
cover. The yellowed flyleaf was there, 
marked with paling brown stains. He laid 
the book open beneath the light and started 
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“They were good bonds, and, of course, 
he had no trouble at all in borrowing on 
them. Incidentally, the acquaintance he 
built up with his banker developed some 
suggestions for other investments when he 
gets ready to handle them. He had been 
just a shade too conservative and in a few 
cases was getting only 4 per cent, where he 
could safely make switches which would 
give his dollars a chance to earn five and a 
half or six. The banker told him another 
thing too. He explained how the partial- 
payment plan works, so that one may draw 
interest on money deposited as part pay- 
ment for bonds or preferred stock. 

“I'd say that the house emergency that 
hit that man was one of the most fortunate 
things that could have come into his line 
of progress. It has opened up the whole 
idea of investment for him, and now he is 
studying the thing just as he studied radio 
four years ago. 

“*So much for examples of men who have 
been too conservative about money. Here’s 
a case on the other side. We have a young 
fellow with us who learned about the stock 
market through friends of his who played 
and cleaned up—once. He got the idea 
that buying on margin and selling short 
were smart things to do and that they led to 
sudden wealth. You know what happened. 

“‘As a result of a tip he bought a string of 
something or other on margin. The stuff 








How Did You'se Know We Was College Guys? 
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reading the names, skipping the dates 
“James Jones; James Cawder Jones, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Thelma, George; Harvey 
Jones, m’d Prudence Harrington; James 
H. Jones; James Harrington Jones, Jr.”’ 

He sighed, and then leaned over more 
closely. After the last name there was a 
question mark written in pencil. He raised 
the book to his eyes, and as he stared the 
pencil mark seemed to grow larger and 
clearer. Had it been there when he last 
studied that page? For the life of him, he 
could not remember. He thought for a long 
time, then he set the book down, placed his 
fingers on the flyleaf, pressed, and drew 
it slowly outward. The old paper crumbled 
neatly at its junction with the binding; the 
leaf came away as if it had been on the 
point of falling out. He folded it and put 
it away in his pocketbook. 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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went down and when he got through squar 
ing himself with the broker he was minus a 
perfectly good savings account which had 
taken years to build up. 

“This chap was in my office one day and 
remarked that Wall Street was a gang of 
pirates. I asked him to tell me about his 
experiences, and he gave me the whole 
story. That was just at the time those 
rights were issued, and fortunately this lad 
still had a few shares of our stock. I urged 
him to go to his banker and borrow enough 
to take up his rights. This he promised to 
do. ‘And when you talk with him,’ I added, 
‘ask him whether the Stock Market can 
ever be considered as a place for invest 
ment.’ He looked a little surprised at this, 
but promised to do as I suggested. 

“*A few days later he came in and told m« 
about his chat with the banker. That able 
adviser had assured him that far from being 
Captain Kidd’s reincarnated haven, Wall 
Street is a place where you can buy and sell 
things at a profit. The choice and method 
of operation are up to the operator. But 
with these rules observed, it is possible to 
buy and sell in the Stock Market on an in- 
vestment basis: 


“1. Before buying a stock, find out how 
long the company it represents has been in 
business, how many shares are outstanding, 
what the firm has earned for the last five 
years, and whether the market for its prod 
ucts or service is increasing or decreasing. 

“2. Buy only listed and active stocks. 

“3. Try to limit your purchases to the 
securities of companies with whose business 
you are familiar. For example, if you ar 
in the machinery business, stick to the se 
curities of companies in the same or allied 
lines. 

‘4. Never buy on margin 

“*5. Never sell short. 

“6. Never buy more than you can pa) 
for at the moment you buy. 


““Our young friend added a seventh rule 
of his own devising which pleased me more 
than the rest. ‘Rule Number Seven,’ he 
added, ‘is that I won't buy anything with 
out talking it over with this man at the 
bank.’ 

“You know, the more I see of the crying 
needs of the average young man for sound 
investment advice, the more I think that 
we ought to take up financial health as we 
have physical health. We make regular 
visits to the dentist as a matter of course. 
Periodic physical examinations are ac- 
cepted practice. 

““What young men, and probably count- 
less older men, need now is the regular ex- 
amination of their investments by their 
bankers to make sure that the investments 
are healthy and that they are growing as 
they should.” 

CHARLES LOOMIS FUNNELL. 
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HOW a special gear lubricant prevents 
cold-weather stiffness in your transmis- 
sion and differential . . .. makes start- 
ing and gear shifting quick and easy 
....» lessens battery waste... . reduces 


repairs eee e LNCrEASES power. 


ON these frost-bitten mornings, is your 

gear-shift stubborn and muscle-bound? 
Do you shove and yank and grunt, and 
finally let your clutch in, to the tooth-jarring 


tune of clashing gears? 


That’s annoying—but it’s worse! For it 
means that the lubricants in your transmis- 
sion and differential have become stiffened 
by the cold. And stiff lubricants are no pro- 
tection from destructive friction. The fast 
revolving gears slice through the solidified 
lubricant as a knife cuts through a cake of 


soap. And unsheathed gear-teeth gnash to- 


In milder climates 


The added quality that makes Veedol Super-Gear 
Lubricant safest for cold-weather use also makes it a 
superior lubricant in any climate. Car owners in 
California, Florida and throughout the South can 
have quieter, longer-wearing gears by having them 
lubricated only with Veedol Super-Gear Lubricant. 
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¥ 
gether—raw metal against raw metal. f The 
result is terrific wear—eventually replaced 


gears and big repair bills. 


How to avoid winter 
gear troubles 
Cc 


There is a simple way to reduce winter 


gear troubles and avoid expensive repairs. 


Two years ago, Tide Water technologists 
perfected a special new Veedol Super-Gear 
Lubricant especially created to meet cold- 


weather conditions. Hundreds of laboratory 


VEEDOL 
Super-Gear Lubricant 


This lubricant, particularly suited for cold-weather 
use, is a most flexible all year ’round lubricant. It main- 
tains practically a uniform consistency over a wide 
temperature range and will function perfectly at even 
ten degrees below zero. It will not channel in cold 
weather, nor thin out to the extent of flowing away in 
warm weather. 


It is of extremely high lubricating value, has great 
cushioningeability to withstand pressures and sudden 
shocks, and prevents loss in transmission of power 
It helps to quiet noisy gears. It is recommended for 
use in transmissions and differe ntials of all types of 
vehicles, including underslung worm drives 




















DOL 


SUPER-GEAR LUBRICANT 





Mustle-bound 9 


\ 


and road tests at temperatures as low as 10 
degrees below Zero prov = this lubricant to 
be virtually unaffected by cold. And, at even 
lower temperatures, there is no record of damage 

) any gear or bearing protected by Veedol Super- 
to any gear or bearing protected b) Veedol uper 


Gear Lubricant. 


Gears operate with midsummer ease — 
smoothly, quietly. Your starting is quicker, 
with less battery drain. Power is transmitted 
from engine to rear end with a minimum 
loss, which means maximum power art the 


wheels where it will do the most vood 


And always your gears are shielded by the 
tenacious Veedol “film of protection” which 
safeguards them from the wear and tear of 


destructive friction. 


Stop today at the nearest orange and black 
Veedol sign. Have the old fair-weather lubri- 
cant flushed from transmission anddifterentia! 


and refill with Veedol Super-Gear Lubricant 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. Branches or ware 


houses tn all principal cities 


Do this NOW’ 


Stop at nearest Veedol Dealer Have old gear 
lubricants {not designed for cold weather} flushed 
from transmission and differential and refill with 
Veedol Super-Gear Lubricant. Then your gears will 


operate as smoothly and safely as in midsummer 











Essex Has These 
Fine Car Details 


Motor With Famous Super-Six Patents— 


Gives absolute smoothness. 

Front End Timing Chain — Adjustable 
for wear. 

Chain Driven Generator. 

Roller Valve Tappets—l or long, quiet wear. 


Aluminum Alloy Pistons—For smoothness 


and efficiency. 


Radiator Shutters and Moto-Meter — For 
motor heat control. 

Air and Gasoline — Cleaned of impurities. 

Automatic Ignition Advance. 

Rear Axle with Four Pinion Differential. 

Oil Lubricated Chassis—With oil capacity 


for hundreds of miles. 
Balanced Tubular Propeller Shaft. 
Aluminum Transmission Case. 
Ball Thrust Bearings in Steering Gear 
and Front Axle—Give easy steering. 
Adjustments to Take Up Wear. 
Spring Shackles—Adjustable for wear. 
Ventilated Crankcase—Preventing oil 
dilution. 
Extra Size Chromium Steel Springs—Giv- 
ing unexcelled riding qualities. 
Oversize Brakes—Very efficient. 
Body— Rigid, Comfortable and Attractive. 
Genuine Plate Glass Throughout. 
Walnut Steering Wheel—With wheel ad 


justable for driving positions 
Adjustable Front Seats — For individual 
comfort 


ESSEX COACH 
ESSEX SEDAN 


$795 


F. O. B. Detroit, plus War Excise Tax 
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Built [his 


Note Details Found Only in Costly Cars — 
Nowhere in Cars of Essex Price 





The secret of Essex success is simply that its good quality goes all 
the way through. 


Thus throughout, Essex does not merely put quality into things 
easily seen, but it puts the finest construction into hidden parts 
that you never see, except in the long, quiet operation of the car. 
Nothing is skimped. There are no substitutes for finest quality. 


Just glance at the Essex details shown in another column. You 
will find these practices duplicated in many high priced cars, but 
never elsewhere in the Essex price field. 


These differences are not so overwhelmingly apparent in a com- 
parison of new cars. But they show up after months of hard service 
in the way Essex cars stay young, smooth, snug, quiet, with the 
snap and dash of new car performance. They are revealed in Essex 
economy of gas, oil and maintenance, its freedom from repair needs 
and its long lasting reliability. 


Roller valve tappets, adjustable front end timing chain, adjustable 
spring shackle bolts and other chassis features to take up wear, 
together with ventilated oil and motor protected from dust and 
dirt, assure the long satisfactory service for which Essex is famous. 


More than 900,000 motors of its exclusive Super-Six principle have 
established the supremacy of this design beyond all comparison. 
Easy to drive and operate, no car, regardless of size or cost, is more 
comfortable riding. 


Back ot these great results are years ot development, experience 
and unlimited resources, which make this value, quality and price 
exclusive to Essex. 


‘A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You’ 


ESSEX0O 


December 11,1926 
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Esse xX IS Now furnished in either two-tone color 
, ; 
‘flects or baked enamel of lasting luster 
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Here is the present witha past. It has 
proved its acceptability as a gift for 
everybody, from six to sixty, year after 
year. Eveready Flashlights are extremely 
good-looking—they are intensely useful 

they are inexpensive. 

This is the ideal combination for 
Christmas giving! An Eveready Flashlight! 

Save wandering and wondering this year by 
deciding right now to give an Eveready Flash- 
light to everyone on your list. It will brighten 
their lives every day and night in the year. It 
will guard their steps in the dark and lighten 
the nightly chores. 


To be sure of the newest and best flashlight 
features, insist upon getting genuine Ever- 
eadys. Only Eveready has the new, conve- 
nient ring-hanger for hanging up the flash- 
light when not in use—the greatest single 
flashlight improvement in years. 


) 


com 
plete with battery 


receive them! 


nearby. 


New York 
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HANGER | 
eready fea- | 
end-cap | 


not in 


ring om 


-they last longer 


be glad you did... 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 


Genuine Evereadys also have the 
safety-lock switch, which prevents acci- 
dental lighting and consequent wasting 
of current; octagonal lens-ring, which 
prevents rolling when you lay the flash 
light down; beveled, crystal-clear lens; 
durable, all-metal barrel, etc. 

You cannot give more and spend /ess. You 
cannot choose a gift more universally welcome 
to men, women and children. Give Evereadys 
this Christmas to everyone on your list. You'll 
and so will they who 


There’s an Eveready Flashlight for every 
purpose and purse, and an Eveready dealer 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


San Francisco 


a 
By Ps CEA 
FLASHILY CBE 
2 ee 


Toronto, Ontario 


= 
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December 11, 1926 








EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS 
DISPEL DARKNESS 
AND DANGER 
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friend 
his 


but 
sword, 








and no fortune but his | 
talents he rushed into 
the lists where rank | 
and wealth and genius 


were arrayed, and 
competition fell 


fore him 


be- 





as from the 

glance of destiny.”’ 
This was written 
rather grandiosely of 
Napoleon. But change 
the Instead 


of the sordid and san- 





setting. 


guinary battlefields of 


a war-( 
put 
a generation ago, and 


more particularly, the 


runk Europe, 
our own country 


great, rich, unde- 
vel yped stretches of 
the Northwest, with 


the unexploited 


scarce 


Vast, 


wilderness a 





tone’s throw 
Instead of destructive 


military 


away. 


exploits, sub- 


titute a constructive 
battle—the building 
up of a splendid mer- 


cantile success—and 
instead of the 
famous little 
corporal with nofriend 


his sword, put a 


finally, 


French 


potent little blue-eyed 
Irish-American girl 
with no friend but 


her headpiece and no 
fortune but her char- 

ter, her talents, her 
waded 


b 





who 


dreams, 
fearlessly into a Jo 

field hitherto held 
to be exclusively mas- 
», and seeking no 
favors, demanding no 
odds, established her- 


cullne 


UH 





self on an absolute 
parity with men and 
achieved an outstand- 
ng success as a merchant of the Northwest, winning not 


nly a substantial fortune but also, what is more impor- 
reputation for mercantile integrity, high 
tandards and With these alterations to fit the 
American scene and eliminating the bombastic quality of 
exaggeration, the description of the little corporal touches 


tant, a solid 


ideals. 


ff a few high lights in Elizabeth C. Quinlan’s career as 


hant of the Northwest 


me! 
A Romance of Hard Work 

gee: story of her life is the story of a romance—a ro- 

mance typically American. It could not have happened 


n Europe, where, with rare exceptions, constructive genius 





n the common mass is frozen out or stamped on o1 
in the tender bud, the Old 


avorable to such efflores- 


delib- 
erately pinched off while still 
World environment being unf: 

t 


But also, and even more characteristically, it is a 





1 
romance of hard work. Analyzed, her success is seen to be 


no accident, no miracle. 
hrewd business insight and financial sagacity, 
magnetism combined with the gift for dealing with her 
business associates, customers and employes so as to create 


yisiOl, 


Executive ability, broad 


personal 


strong bonds of loyalty and affection. 

These qualities of leadership have been cemented to- 
gether into success by the powerful glue of hard work; of 
neessant labor; concentrated, unremitting endeavor; an 
ever-vigilant eye on detail; toiling day after day and far 
nights reserve or limitation; through 


into the without 


A Farmer Would Enter Goodfellow’'s, Firm Set te Buy His Wife a Plain, Sensible Coat; 
or Could Not Afford. He Would Depart Astonished, Half Eliated, Half Ashamed, With 


on His Arm. Elizabeth Quintan Had a Way With Her 
sickness, heartbreak, failure, mistakes and those somber 
moments of loneliness, doubt and soul dismay which assault 
even the most reliant woman who strays from the tradi- 
tional path of her ed 
Sacrificing, striving, building toward a goal witl 


sex out into man’s battling, bedevil 
world. 
what Napoleon called a two-o’clock-in-the-morning cour- 


a brief, four- 


and Americans designate colloquially by 


age, 
lettered word. A romance of hard work, yes; but the game 
was worth the candle; and the biggest element of the 
whole romance she t me, musing over her rich and 





varied experiences— experiences which would make a three 





decker novel of the American realistic scho lay in tha 


selfsame factor of hard work 


But let us turn back the leavy 
lix lar ] 


this success, at first only a lively | 


es of the years and see how 
ttle dream, took on shape 


It began with two young clerks in Good 


time. But that was 


and substance. 

fellow’s store, the best in town at the 
thirty-five years ago and Minneapolis was still young, 
primitive. It is difficult to realize that some of these great, 
prosperous cities of steam and steel in the Middle West are 
little more than a generation old. Also it should be remem- 
bered that thirty-fi 
for women’s apparel had not yet been born in America 
The multitude of little stores selling evening gowns, 


nol lir 


sports clothes, elaborate negligees and diaphanous li 


ve years ago the idea of specialty shops 


wraps, 





which now dot the continent and are to be found in ever 


Nobody sold such charming, 
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He Knew What He Could 


a Handseme Fur Garment 
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long racks, and the ! 
customers, exhibiting t 
style. Her sincere ent} 
would enter Goodfellow 
sensible coat; he knew 


He would depart astor 
with a handsome fur 
Quinlan had a way wit! 


} ' 
And ne 


agay sne Sa 


“Suppose we open a iad 


wear garments wor 
need; a department 
lr it we r il is 
t € a l rea 
inat was the eginr 
alized spe iltyv s 
nvented undae one 
“WI snouid ag a 
the street to the n ( 
for her shoes?”’ she der 
t ng sne needs r t 
cialize al ng tnose 
Well, at first it w 
lune} ir and du 
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ism and magnificent 
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“‘Give me a little breathing space. I 
r, for if I decide to go into 


And I’m 


him, 
time to 


t I'll go in heart and soul and make it my career 


She replied to 


must have tnink this ove 


sure | want » do that.” For at that time life was 

y hard So she went East, visite d friends, 

dered, fell into long silences, put away the thought 

then took it out again and looked it over, and the final 
pshot of the matter was that she said yes. The 


ant appealed to her, 


best 


idea of 
and Young, who always 
was the investment he had ever made, 
ay and let her call the tunes. 

tarted out with half a floor. It was the 
1 the rear half at that, for they were too 
front. They started in on a shoe string, 


id they didn’t have even the shoe string; they had to 








poor to hire the 


borrow tnat 

‘Well, I remember that first loan of Elizabeth’s,”’ 
“It was on her home. And I remarked to her after 
we'd biked out to see it one evening after hours, ‘It’s well 


said a 


friend 


the president of the bank hasn’t seen this house or he 


wouldn’t loan y 


“*Pooh! He'll never come away out here to see it,’ 


ou a cent!’ 


aughed Elizabeth. ‘He knows I’m a good gamble.’ And 
30 the deal went through.” 

In due course they started the new venture on the 
ground-floor rear. There were just the two of them. No 


clerks. What alterations they put in they made them- 
selves, for they didn’t wish to sink the ship with debts 
before they could get up sail. Fred Young constituted him- 


self guardian of the till, managed the finances and kept the 
books. Elizabeth took care of the sales, drummed up new 
bossed the purchasing end. The buying 
was done chiefly in Chicago, and with their scant margins 
they had to mind their p’s and q’s. You are to imagine 
them counting the dollars— Young, the watchdog of the 
sury, always cautious, conservative, hanging back, 
afraid of going broke; Elizabeth all for expanding, stretch- 
ing out, confident she could sell the goods. She'd want to 
buy six dresses and her partner would try to peg her down 
excited consultation would ensue. 

I know where I can sell those six dresses 
ght now,” she would exclaim. ‘“‘There’s Mrs. Smith and 
’ she would nick off on her fingers the names of 
her various customers, and in the end Young would yield. 
zht. That’s yourend. If you’ve got the customers 
go as high as you like.’””’ And the dresses always sold. 

The first precarious year passed, and the young woman 
merchant began to feel stirrings and strivings after greater 
The seale was too small; it cramped her style; 
ind presently she began to egg her partner on to buy in 
quantity instead of by half dozens; and, as time went on and 
her good judgment demonstrated itself in increased sales, 
he trusted her more and more with the reins of government 
ind confined himself to the accounts. But he was fighting 
i losing fight with an incurable sickness which confined 
him for years before his death to his room, and upon his 
devolved the entire burden of running affairs. 
She it was who did the hiring and firing, planning, expand- 
ing, buying, dealing with other merchants and approaching 


redit 


customers and 





to three: 


“But look here. 


Jones.’ 








tnings. 


partner 


ankers for 


Going After Goodwill 


tr SE were the crowded formative years in which she 
learned to tackle her job likeaman; to keep her eyes and 
irs open and her mouth shut; to pay her bills on the nail; 


to ask no odds merely because she was a woman in a man’s 


world playing a man’s game; to supervise personally her 





nevery department and detail and insist that 
er policies be carried out; to make her own plans and fix 
her own goals and standards, instead of blindly imitat 
until 
she began to hang up a record among her asso 


ng other firms which seemed to be making good, 
presently 


iates, quite indepertdent of her sex, as a merchant of enter- 





prise, integrity and sound common sense. Her character 
began te pay dividends in the shape of confidence and re- 
quarters where such qualities are transmutable 





pect in the 


nto coin of the ] 


realm. Hard-headed bankers did not look 
ljown their noses and hem and haw when this particular 


Mod- 


ing merchant breezed into their offices for a loan. 


erate credit-~ which was all she wanted in thoseearly years 
vas always on tap. Then, after years of illness which pre- 
ented his active participation in business, her partner 
lied in 1912; but she had been in the saddle all through 
protracted sickness and so now she went on alone 
It’s amazing,” said a friend, “to see how far she has 
gor She has the qualities of a man—vision, executive 
ability, big ideas and the courage to work them out. I've 
vatched her career for thirty years, watched her build her 


inization from the ground up. She deliberately chose a 


int’s career, counting the t. Her life is a romance, 


ssentially a romance 


ird work. From the 


] 


t she built solid foundations; going after the good-will 
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of the Northwest; strengthening her mail-order depart- 
ment; welding together a strong organization; paying 
high for first-class merchandise and first-class help; ever 
insistent on courtesy, service and good manners among her 
employes; always ready to advise them in their private 
troubles, and helping them through sickness; going right 
out on the floor and teaching them how to handle custom- 
ers and sell her goods; giving promotion and fashion talks, 
until finally all this heavy initial spade work began to tell 
in increased sales and prestige, and she became one of the 
outstanding merchants of the Northwest.” 

These are the bare bones of her career. Some of the con- 
crete details of that struggle, together with glimpses of her 
business philosophy, Miss Quinlan told me, sitting in the 
executive offices of her new building which—store, ground 
and contents—represents an investment of approximately 
$5,000,000 conjured out of nothing by her brain and her two 
capable hands. 

“The hard part of those early years came when Mr. 
Young fell sick,” she said, ‘‘for then I had to take over his 
work in addition to my own. Before that time I had been 
too busy to bother with the financial side, but now I was 
forced to hire an expert accountant and buckle down and 
learn all that end of the game. It was rough sledding for 
a while, but I realized I had to grasp the financial factors 
very firmly or sink. And, of course,”’ she laughed, “I hadn't 
any intention of sinking from the very start.” 


Trimming the Windows for Easter 


“hs HAT complicated matters was the fact that I had to 
be absent a good bit of the time, burning the road to 
Cheago, New York and Paris in order to keep in contact 
with my markets. Presently I saw I had to have more help 
inside the store. I could not cover the outside and the in- 
side at the same time, and the outside job was one I could 
not delegate. And then it was I first heard of that fabulous 
creature called a merchandise man. That was what my 
good business friends told me I needed. Well, I didn’t know 
what kind of an animal that was or what it was supposed 
to do, not tomention how much it would cost. But the name 
sounded alluring, and when they assured me he'd take all 
the care of detail in the store off my hands and leave me 
free for the buying, planning and policies, it seemed simply 
heavenly to me. I decided that if only I could snare a 
merchandise man I’d be the happiest woman in the world. 

*“*And what might these wonderful creatures cost?’ 
I asked. They mentioned a salary of $5000; it might run 
to $6000 or $7000, they said. I threw up my hands. 

““* Heavenly powers!’ I cried. ‘Why, there’s not a single 
soul in my whole organization to whom I pay more than 
twenty-five dollars a week.’ My own salary, of course, 
went right back into the plant. 

“Still it has always been my policy never to consider 
money first. I have always been willing to pay for the best 
in merchandise and personnel. They’re cheapest in the 
end. So I thought it over, and then went to interview a 
merchandise man who had been recommended to me. 

“Well, I was ushered into his office and stated my case 
and outlined my needs. The merchandise man finally 
consented to take charge and I closed the deal thankfully 

















Arrowpeak, California 
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and returned in a kind of seventh heaven of delight. Su: 
now the internal machinery of the organization would fun 
tion in a perfect fashion. 

““So I let him loose on the store and departed for New 
York and Paris to buy clothes and study styles. I wa 
gone three months. And all those three months I wa 
from worry and kept thinking to myself with child 
faith, ‘What a marvelous thing is a merchandise ma: 
Blessings on whoever invented him.’ In the spring 
turned from Europe, remained in New York a few days a: 
then decided I would run down to Atlantic City for a wee 

‘I arrived home the Saturday before Haster Sunda 
Now I have always taken especial pains in dressing my w 
dows for Easter week. It was my habit tosupervise it persor 
ally, often doing the work myself. I liked to have s 
of our loveliest gowns in the windows; something exquisité 
Something to make 





provocative, springlike, rare. 
passers-by pause and catch their breath in sheer deli, 
at the delicate loveliness displayed. There’s a whole ar 
window dressing. It’s a sure index of the taste, t! 
standards, the policy of the store. It’s a direct advert 
ment to the public of the class of goods you stand for ar 
the type of clientele you are trying to win. 

““Nobody had met me at the station because at tl 
moment I decided to take them by surprise. | didn’t want 
them to prepare for me, you see; and absence q 
perception. I wanted to give my store the once-over like 
stranger, as if it were a competitor's layout. As | 
proached our corner I hurried on eagerly, wondering w 


AiCht 


beautiful, artistic display my merchandise man had 
ranged. At the end I fairly ran. But the first view of the 


window halted me dead in my tracks. Imagine my horro: 
to discover that my important Faster display consi 
a drab group of marked-down winter coats! And not eve! 
my best-looking winter coats, at that. They were of covert 
cloth, sensible, plain, without an atom of allure. 
plastered all over them in plain sight, for all the world a 
if it were a fire sale, were price tags and a big ugly bla 
placard which read: ‘Former Price So-and-So.’ Marked 
down covert-cloth coats for an Easter display! And price 
tags in my chief display window which had never 
a price tag in the whole course of its career! A disp 
window’s function is to exhibit choice and lovely thins 
and incidentally lure the public inside. If a passer-by 
sufficiently interested to desire the price he can sat 
his curiosity by walking inside. 

“Well, I blew into the store, had the 
display window pulled down and dressed the window 
myself with the prettiest things I could find. That little 


curtain of the 


episode taught me one thing—there’s nothing in a nam 
The acid test is performance every time. Several time 
I’ve hired people who have been of no use to me I 


with my policy and the high-grade merchandise I s« 
But I don’t regret the money I lost on them, for they 
proved to me they weren’t what I wanted; and it’s wort 


money sometimes to know what you can’t use.”’ 


Putting Myself Into My Ads 


i THE early years I had to do everything—the hiring 
and firing, buying and selling, studying the markets ar 
my customers’ needs. Among other things I had to w 

the advertisements. In the daytime I would be so ov 
whelmed with a thousand details that I had no leisure; s 
I wrote them in the evening and took them over to th« 
newspaper office around midnight. 
exhausted that I would drop down into the 


Often I would be 
nearest 
and go fast asleep. It was drive, drive, drive, those da) 
every minute of the time 

“Well, in that way I came to study the subject of adv 
tising in order to see what made some advertisement 1 


ceed and others fail. 


Some advertisement writers, eve 
tl ough higt ly educated and trained, are no good. ‘I 

stuff doesn’t sell the merchandise. 
with the public. Well, that 
riced 


ing, only to discover 


hey just don’t 






led me 





puzz Sometimes |’ 


hired a high p individual to take care of the advert 





it my sales were better when he wa 














off on a fishing trip; I lost money when he stayed on tl 
job. And, thinking it all over, I decided that you have to} 
yourself into the advertising—your per y, your fee 
ing. You have to lure the public, like fish, w th temptit 
bait. And my public was a cultivated, disc: minating 

of taste and refinement, for which you cannot use the same 
coarse bait you would need for a fire sale. So, after one 


two unsuccessful tryouts with advertising men, I decide 
I could do better handling that department myself. Ar 
often when I got through working on those ads I felt like 
All my warmth, vitality, 
me into them; but those were the ads which brought m¢ 
the best returns. And even now I keep a personal eye o1 


washed-out rag. had gone out 


that department, because through it I speak directly te mj 


public about my merchandise, my standards, my ideals 


Continued on Page 197 
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INVITE the “Kraft family” to join your 
family this Christmas season. There'll be 
a variety of occasions where a variety of 
cheese from the select “Kraft family” @@n 
grace the meal and delight the diners. 


WET aaeta(ce(ammeltiaretomeltr lita weg @i7tie 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO— POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-WALKER CHEESE CO., LIMITED, Melbourne, Australia 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED, Montreal, Canada 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


1 yy 
¥4 \b., Yo Ib. ‘ Send 10cin coin or stamps for the 


and | Ib. cartons 4 new and enlarged Recipe Book Al2 
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Courage’s company had been sought—and 
bysuchaman! Itreimbued him with some- 
thing of the self-respect, the confidence and 
the buoyancy with which, long ago, he had 
embarked on this life in Wallflower Road. 
Hie was almost brave again. 

‘I may,” he said to his wife as she 
hovered about their bedroom, proffering 
her services --for very perfectly she under- 
tood in her small and simple way the im- 
mense value of every small and simple 
tribute at such great moments in indecisive 
and timid lives—‘‘ I may, my dear, be going 
to make a friend really worth making; a 
good deal younger than myself—true; but 
a man of intelligence; an intellectual man; 
[ could talk to this Mr. Fleet. It seems a 
long time since I actuaily talked with men.” 

‘In the train y 

‘In the train, my dear, we City travelers 
who meet in the third-class carriages 
what are we? Worms; rabbits; just work- 
ing through our day, returning to our bur- 
rows at night! The life is stultifying, my 
toutine work in an office; routine 
pay; routine Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days off, but nothing to do with ’em that 
doesn’t cost money. The life of we poorly 
paid City workers isn’t human. A man like 
me,’ he said, when he had pulled on his 
dinner jacket and stood regarding himself 
in it, “is capable of so much more.” 

““T know you're not satisfied,’ said Mrs. 
Courage lovingly, “‘and no wonder.” 
much better things,” 


dear. 


i am capable of 
he repeated. 

She said, “It is marvelous the way your 
patent shoes have kept; hardly the be- 
ginnings of a crack.”’ 

He looked and looked at himself in the 
glass. And still old dreams floated 
ibout his head. He had thought he was 
over them, beyond them, but he wasn’t. 
As he saw himself once more in evening 
clothes, carefully tied tie, white silk hand- 
kerchief and all, he felt more—as he 
when young-—as if he walked to 
ate that admitted to the high- 
ways of the world and all adventure. Every 
good-by to a bride in a 
doorway, setting farth to run for the 8:30 
train, he had felt like this when he was 
young; he had seen the golden gate flung 
wide and the shining road through. 

“*T haven't altered much,” he said. And 
she knew that he had altered barely at all. 
“I'm not the same man here, in these, that 
and scrape to the clients who 
come into our office.” 

“That,”’ said Mrs. Courage sweetly, “‘is 
just dissembling 


once 
had done 


the open ¢ 


morning, waving 


has to bow 


In business everyone has 
to dissemble.’ 
He nodded 
me.” 
“She certainly would.” 
“Tl go 
Mrs. ¢ id a thing that had been 
in her mind since yesterday evening, when 
‘You're fond of 
It’s only the 
Can't you, 
understand how she longed to be 
) And you can understand my 
you, dear? All 
for yourself 
position and the no- 
All 
for 


** Tewel would 


agreement. 


like to see 


down rr 
ourage sa 
Fleet's letter had come: 
going out yourself, Herbert. 
opportunity that’s lacking. 
now, 
out —- be gay 

her, can’t 


feeling about 


that you've ever wanted 


money, influence and 
I've wanted for her. 
that has ever fretted you, fretted me 
Jewel. You understand?” 

Courage turned to her and said remorse- 
fully, ‘Il understand, my girl 

‘It’s hard to be contented.”’ 

a said Courage, with his 
usual And he kissed Her, 
and, hand in hand, they went down. 

Jewel! 


tice of pe ople 


ever shall,” 


T 
feeble fierceness 


She was home, and setting the table for 
’ into the hall and ad- 
mired her father, his gray smiling face and 

F eyes. An adventure had befallen 


supper» she came 


brignt 
him, 
“T believe father feels just as I did going 


Tree Top Club and leaving you 
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“Go along with you!”’ said Courage. 

“Yes, you do,” said his wife, with the 
cheekiness of a little hen sparrow. 

“It’s nice to be appreciated,” Courage 
owned. ‘Bucks a man up.” 

“And a girl up,” said Mrs. 
quickly. 

Jewel leaned in the doorway watching 
them. And whereas before she had been 
feeling quite certainly that life had ended 
for her at twenty, now she seemed to see 
that life would still go on. She saw newly 
that deep down in these elderly gray di- 
minished people was rooted the instinct of 
living. They still lived and hoped, smiled, 
enjoyed, and looked for the adventure round 
the corner. They were not merely parents; 
they were also people. If she were like this 
presently, to the world dim, faded, negligi- 
ble, inside herself the furnace would not 
quite have died down; it would be there, 
stoked, ready for the infrequent blaze of a 
joy. 

“‘T wish you were coming too, my dears,”’ 
said Courage, going toward the front door. 

““No, you don’t,” answered his wife in a 
gay voice. “It’s a man’s party. Enjoy 
yourself!’’ So he went out in fine heart. 

Ever since he had been young he had en- 
joyed a frosty night. Starsin the sky and a 
tingle in the air and a hard ring underfoot 
pleased him. He was no longer a failure 
and a drudge, but the sought-after guest of 
a man like John Jeffrey Fleet. At the office 
that day he had mentioned the name casu- 
ally; his fellow clerk had responded, “‘ Why, 
Fleet’s Steel Trust—a big concern.” 

“‘He’s a nice fellow, Fleet,”’ said Cour- 
age, his heart swelling so that he could 
barely keep the swell from his voice. 

“A bit literary, I’ve heard,” suggested 
the other. “‘An original sort of chap; does 
what he likes, they say.” 

“T’m dining with him tonight.”’ 

“You! We’re coming on! Leaving here 
then?”’ 

“Oh, why?” said Courage nonchalantly. 
“Why? It’s not a business but a social 
engagement.” 

So now he came splendidly to the impor- 
tant house. He had in his mind a slight 
regret that he had visited it only a week 
ago, asking for the chauffeur and not the 
master. But he eased himself with the re- 
flection that the butler couldn’t possibly 
guess the import of that. And, indeed, 
when he opened the door. to see the little 
man standing on the doorstep, Batters, the 
perfect, had for him but the slight respect- 
ful gleam of welcome that he habitually be- 
stowed upon a remembered guest. Taking 
Courage’s hat and coat, he ushered him 
again into the wine-red room. ‘“‘ Mr. Cour- 
age.” 

“TI have a good name,” Courage re- 
flected. John Jeffrey came forward. And 
again Courage thought: ‘‘ What a splendid 
young man! If only he’d been the chauf- 
feur! Chauffeur or not, I'd have liked him 
for a son.”’ 

“This,” said John Jeffrey, “is very kind 
of you, Mr. Courage.” And he brought 
Jewel's father— upon whom nervousness 
had descended palpably to the hearthrug 
before the roaring fire, and they stood 
there; for it is easier for a very nervous per- 
son to stand than to sit until he feels better, 
and John Jeffrey knew it; and at once Bat- 
ters came in with cocktails. 

““Your special, Batters?” said John Jef- 
frey, smiling. 

“My special, sir.” 

Courage stood on the hearthrug, pouring 
that magic down his throat; feeling, within 
a minute or two, better dressed, taller, more 
complacent, au fait, with this business of 
dining in such a house. 

**How’s your daughter?”’ Fleet asked. 

“*Very well, indeed, thank you. She has 
taken a post and is trying to forget her 
troubles in work.” 

“Splendid!” said John Jeffrey, surveying 
the dignified small man. 

“She is a splendid girl.” 


Courage 


“I know it—I mean, I feel sure of it.” 

“Of course it has been a tremendous blow 
to her mother and me; an only child, and 
such a lovely girl. But what we have to do 
is to stand by her.” , 

“A family’s strength is in unison,” John 
Jeffrey observed weightily. 

Then suddenly old Courage asked, 
‘“*Where—where—where’s the fellow?” 
And he ran a finger round his collar as if it 
became tight. Fleet saw the veins corded in 
his spare neck. 

“He has rage, this poor little man,’’ he 
thought. He answered: ‘‘He crossed to 
France that night. I couldn't tell you 
where he is now. He may be driving in any 
country in Europe; he had good references 
as a chauffeur on the Continent.” 

“So much the better,” said 
with a quick sigh. 

“T’m afraid it didn’t occur to me till too 
late that he should have been stopped—on 
the ground of desertion. I hope you won't 
blame me.” 

“T don’t blame you. I—TI thank you.” 

“‘T don’t suppose you yourself thought of 
such a course in the confusion of the mo- 
ment. But I i 

For a long moment Courage was silent. 
Then his eyes met Fleet’s and a look of 
warm and friendly regard passed between 
them. 

‘I did think of it, in this very room,”’ he 
said. 

An exclamation broke from Fleet. He 
thought, “‘He has silence too, this poor 
little man.” 

Courage said softly, “‘ Let him go.””. And 
again that look, deepened to complete ac- 
cord, passed between them. 

‘*Dinner is served,”’ said Batters. 

Following his host to the dining room, 
Courage sighed at the beauty of the house. 
In such a house, in leisure, would he wish 
to live his days, very dignified. And when 
they came into the dining room he saw a 
dinner table the like of whose appointments 
he had never seen before in all his meager 
life. Old Waterford glass and Georgian 
silver on a table polished like a mirror; a 
high centerpiece, holding the richness of 
grapes and peaches, filled his eve. And 
according to his accustomed habit-— though 
with no malice to John Jeffrey Fleet, whom 
he continued to esteem— he asked himself 
bitterly, ‘‘Why should one man have so 
much and another so little?”’ evading the 
answer, as he always evaded it, in the way 
of mediocrity that never admits its own 
shortness of weight and quality. 

Fleet had taken thought over the order- 


simplic 


Courage, 


and no com- 
plications had been his aim; though at the 
same time the dinner, by its excellence and 
compliment to the 


ing of that dinner; 


elegance, should pay 
guest. 

They had oysters, saddle 
of mutton, fruit tarts with much whipped 
cream, a miracle of a cheese soufflé; and 
they drank one of the best clarets in the 
world, and a port of like caliber; and with 
the coffee there was 1811 brandy, so that 
old Courage, by the time they were finish- 
ing, was as mellow as the wines themselves. 

It was a long while had 
smoked a cigar years. He was no longer 
hostile 
ness of the uninitiated. Fleet was a beauti- 
ful host, and he seemed no stranger. All 
through dinner that faint sense of memory 
kept recurring to Courage, and his wife’s 
*“Don’t you remember seeing him 
He began to be sure 
now that somewhere he had seen this big 
lean young man prior to that other meet- 


consommeé, 


since Courage 


nervous with the slightly 


nervous- 


words: 
somewhere before?”’ 


ing. 

“I seem,” he said as they sat over their 
brandy and cigars, ‘to recall you somehow, 
somewhere. Can you remember, Mr. 
Fleet?” 

“IT can remember,” said John Jeffrey. 
For some while Courage sat looking at him. 
“‘T was out-of-doors in a car; but you were 
at a window, I believe,” said John Jeffrey. 
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He could see again the white lace cur- 
tains of the little house and the outline of a 
watchful face behind them. 

Courage suddenly banged his frail fist 
down on the table. ‘“ You were the fellow 
in the car on Sundays!” 

7. 

“But you mostly had your coat collar 
pulled up—a big overcoat; brown, isn’t it?”’ 

a fg 

“But she said—my daughter said 
were a friend of a friend of hers!” 

“Girls have to explain their diversions 
somehow, no doubt.” 

3ut I don’t understand. 
where did you first meet?”’ 

John Jeffrey sat explaining to Jewel’s 
father the affair of that brief masquerade. 
But he touched but lightly on the love of 
Jewel and himself; so lightly, indeed, that 
it passed old Courage by. 

““No wonder,” he said, ‘‘that I’ve wished 
it was you she married. No wonder!” 

John Jeffrey was silent, swirling his 
brandy round the goblet. 

“You see,”’ said Courage, ‘‘my daughter 
has always been so much admired—one 
young man more or less hardly seemed to 
count with mother and me. When you 
drove up in your car—well, it was just an 
improvement on the motorcycle outfits, we 
thought; and that was all. She—she al- 
ways managed her own affairs. Would. 
You couldn’t—couldn’t tell her then.” 

“And now?” Fleet asked gently. 

“Now? Poor little girl!”’ 

Courage dropped his head on his hand 
and sat there thinking. ‘“‘What a lot of dif- 
ferent patterns,” he said, “‘are weaved into 
life, aren’t there? All these things and peo- 
ple in her life—-they’d make a book. They 
would indeed. And she’s only twenty 
Young people live so swiftly these days.” 

“Do you regret that?” 

“No,” said Courage. ‘It is dangerous, 
that is all. No backwater for the young gir] 
of today! Always out in the stream where 
the tide is fastest! They will embark. We 
may have been wrong, my wife and I, not 
to be harder, stricter. But what would one 
do with a beautiful young girl? She was so 
eager to live, and we'd forgotten how. She 
dreaded having to fall into such a life as 
her mother leads; often she’s cut me to the 
quick with things she’s said about it—not 
realizing what she said, you understand. 
She always declared there was no reward 
for the woman who stayed at home, cooked, 
cleaned, sewed, as her mother had to do. 
Indeed there isn’t, when one meager in- 
come has to do for two—and three. I sup- 
pose we must expect a young girl to escape 
from such things if she can. The old warn 
the young, but often, in spite of the old, the 
young are right. The world has changed 
so: 

“I know,” said John Jeffrey; 
tell me.” 

Courage smiled, quite in fatherly fashion 
“Ah, I forget you’re young too. No, the 
world isn’t what it was when I was a boy 
People are more rebellious, and they rebel 
with success. People want more, and by 
George, they get it, Mr. Fleet! They will 
not consent to take any orders without ex- 
planation. And then, too, it’s more of a 
treasure hunt; 
chance. Now 


you 


How and 


“*so they 


everyone thinks he’s got a 
the world’s an oyster to be 
opened by all. It tempts them. 

‘““Where my wife, when she was young, 
would have thought a little music at home, 
or a whist drive, or going to a sacred con- 
cert some Sunday was treat enough for a 
lifetime, my daughter wants dances, motor- 
ing, night clubs, days on the river; and she 
gets them; and, sir, she can go clothed in 
silk from top to toe. She can make more 
money designing a few hats than an ordi- 
nary respectable young girl ever heard of 
in my young day.” 

“The world improves; it sees the light.” 

“The red light!” 

“No, no; the stars.” 

Continued on Page 67 
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OU can—after the car has been 

on the road a few months. 
VELMO upholstery will look fresh and 
attractive after years of continuous 
service. But if one of the substitute 
mohair. velvets was used, the uphol- 
stery might soon begin to prove dis- 


“ , ; : 
Chase VELMO is made in a variety of qualities adapted to the most expensive as well as moderate 


CADILLAC. In custom built models. 

DODGE. De Luxe Sedan 

ELCAR. All closed models 

GARDNER. Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 
Sedans and Broughams 

JORDAN. All closed models 

KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes 

LINCOLN. Optional! equipment in both stand 
ard and custom models 

MARMON. Optional in all closed models 

NASH. Advanced Six and Special Six, four, five 
and seven passenger, enclosed cars 


Chase VeLMo made by Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me. 
World’s Largest Weavers of Mohair Pile Fabrics 























Can You Tell the Difference 


- « « between genuine Chase VELMO 
Upholstery and the cheaper grades of 
Mohair Velvet often used as substitutes? 





YOU WILL I 
SURE THE l 


priced motor cars. Among those using VELMO are: 

















appointing. VELMO is the one fabric 
that is “engineered” to withstand the 
eruelling tests of motor-car travel, and 
the different grades of this perfected 
“travel fabric” are as carefully adapted 
to the cars in which they aré used as 
are the motors in those cars. 


REO. De e Sedar 
STUDEBAKER. Standard « 
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VELIE. F 
WILLYS-KNIGHT, Sr 
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Left in the snowbank 
overnight— 


In the morning 


TEXACO flows freely! 


By this simple demonstration one motorist 
showed his neighbor the wisdom of using 


free-flowing Texaco for winter driving. 


But you needn’t wait for the first cold, 
y 








snowy night to make sure of your oil. Try |. Satie Go 
it with another oil—and Texaco. Draw 
yourown conclusions. Place the two bottles 
in a jar of crushed ice and salt. A half hour | . | 
is enough! The temperature will drop to \ : 

: 


about zero, yet Texaco still flows freely. 
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When it begins to freeze, many 
motor oils begin to slow up—there 
begins the starting resistance that 
burdens your battery. 


When the temperature drops still lower, any motor oil not 
free of paraflins will rapidly thicken. 





Then the starter must labor, the battery must yield its utmost 
—and every moving part is wiping its working surfaces bare 
of lubrication. The iron of the piston rings is scraping against 
the Iron of the cylinder walls: the metal] of cranks, shaft, 
cams, valves and gears begins to bear directly on metal—and 
one short minute of this action is more destructive of nice 


| 
ae 


a 
> 
—_ 
| 
Luttipit iid 


balance and quiet power than many miles of ordinary driving. oll 








No such condition 1s necessary — not even for that one first io = 
critical minute. Not with the thermometer at 32, or at 20—or = ee, 

even at zero. For Texaco Motor Oil Hows at 32, it Hows at 20, 3 i 

it Hows at zero—and below. 3 

10 -—4 

The reason is this: Texaco is free from every trace of parathn = 

| wax, tars and cylinder stock. oa 





Be sure of your oil. It is well worth your time to select an 


oil that meets the severe test of winter driving. 


Golden Texaco does. 






THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 


 TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 
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Contrast the Chrysler “50” with Ordinary Fours 


No one can call up in his mind a mental picture of the only 
other four cylinder cars built in America today without be- 
ing startled by the contrast which the Chrysler “50” presents. 
Q Put the five fours of large production side by side and 
the Chrysler “50” instantly proclaims itself—compare 
size, beauty, sound construction, performance and economy 
and no ordinary four or six can possibly stand up against it. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


All Chrysler models—“50”’, “60’’, “70” and Imperial “80’’—will be exhibited at the 
National Automobile Shows at New York and Chicago, and at the annual special 
display at the Commodore Hotel, during the New York Show. 


Cae fai tebe | 
Mean Miles perHour 


CHRYSLER® 50’ 


BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER BUILDS 
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() ( ourage oltened 1 expect you're 

ht. You're young 1 ou should be right. 
W! to Know if you don’t, you young 
ne it's your world. Sometimes it makes 


now instead of them! 








On, the yung There are fewer rules; 

nd wv t there are, the yY question and 

when they can they break them. And the 

mpunit glorious.’ 

G su miled fleet listening 

Ye iid Courage, his eyes roaming 

tne pace ol the room as h thoughts 

roamed the spaces of time, ‘there are more 

opportunities freedom. The other 

d n your Here his lips 


moved as if he tasted something bitter 
Horrible! But when I! was young a 
woman would have swallowed all that in- 


sult and come back for more every day of 














er life. She would have implored her hus- 
band to stay with her on her bended knees 
But now ou heard her! Yes, it is a won- 
derful world for the young now, when they 
ire alli to repair mistakes. No one 
al © dictate to them ve made 
your bed; e on it, rough or smooth, for the 
est of your life.’ Now it seems that life 
i the young: ‘Is your bed too cruelly 
hard? You have permission to make it 
H YU quarrel with that?” 
Fleet ed, still smiling 
No, | don’t quarrel with that 
i he n tne | sitting before 
the e, t Fleet learned all about 
f f id Courage’ sou tne 
ealous, futile yearnings of his mind, the be- 
ef that if he had er 1in his youth what 
e now spoke of as nce, matters would 
iY ry different with the family of Cour- 
re today. It was the canker of all medioc- 





| } +? ro 
i y bette 


Fleet saw that the evening had pleased 


g 
old Courage He took the dinner and the 
talk | he e as the compliment for which 
they were intended And at 10:30, when 


reluctantly he rose to go, Jewel’s father 


looked a younger man, a stronger man and 
stouter-hearted one He went away 
jaunt with } bowler hat set just a 


“a 
= 


tle feeling 





of gala at his heart, old Ce irage thought as 
he walked stationward that it was no won- 
ce the ) ( mes reached out to the 
ttering good t gs of life 
Fleet went | to his fireside thinking: 
The r yphnt, a it of these l 
lov \ good dinne i bottle of wine, a 
warm room ne talk, make all the differ- 


er \ full man can’t talk to an empty 


( nd expect that brotherly love shall 

And he sat down to his chapter on The 
Lost Art of Resignatior The art of happy 
( ation he wrote, ‘“‘declined with 
othe ise n wool work, tat 
ting. hvste parental omnipotence, and 
the art of admiring Queen Victoria.” 


XVI 


J WEL went about the business of hats 
e ke o ged by a demon. Isolde was 
emon; often she remonstrated, “‘ You 
yourself out.’” But Jewel con- 
tinued to design hats of an originality and 
hie that brought the little green-and-white 
p a steady lux of customers. All 
trength and heart and 


e put into hats, keeping nothing 











n enjoyment ol inything else, 

efusing to pau ind refusing to think. 
| 1 fo ill days 
) nd then continued desigr 

! e evening she passed on to 

ind then to mode priced suits and 

t ( t the hats She kept her- 

tT at the ndstone I swilt moving 

r y braries, old print 

t t { past records ind 

istrat I neaagear, S] ish, Italian, 

B R even Victorian 
Chere i n the poke bonnet,” she 
! f to Isolde. ‘“* We'll make 
n quite a fetish for river and country 


nd sé the spring and summer.”’ 
ning way with clients; 
they went away, and came back bringing 








THE 


Iriend It Vas soor 11d 1 fhe T ere 
1 wonderful y Is i¢ é iwa 
knows 

And that spr ng she made cloaks one 


made cloaks Of rich sheer colors to go wit! 
hats in the same rich sheer colors society 
women who sometimes had to eke out a 
wardrobe with something cheaper than was 


ever offered them by Hanover Sq 





the Rue de la Paix came in and ht 
these hats and cloaks while they were st 
a new thing, for the Riviera And they 


apt to pet her a little, condescend- 





i j 
1d KINCLY 


‘You're going to have a vogue, my) 
dear,’ prophesied Isolde 

About the time when, at the back of 
Isolde’s shop— but not in the window, for it 
was a secret whispered that these special 
things were only shown to an elect few 
these cloaks and hats reposed, Jewel began 
to be known by repute to not a few men 
about town, who would ask one another 


u seen a perfectly marvelous little 











at a little milliner’s called Isolde? 
ryone’s going there because of her, they 
say.’ And these men also came in, bought 
hats and looked at Je wel 
You could have whatever you war hy 
murmured Isolde. 

I am a married woman,” said Jews 
“What a marriage!”’ exclaimed Isolde 
‘You do t know what marriage is. 

Enjoy yourself.” 
All I want is work.” 
“But don’t wear yourself out.’ 
‘“*All I want is success.”’ 
‘How much success?” 
A partnership.’ 
“Well, if you asked for it,”’ said Isolde, 


with a rueful look, “I should have to give 


it to you, for the good of my business.” 
The men about town approached Jewel, 
nearer and nearer. Wouldn't she have 
luncheon one day? Wouldn't she dine 
Did she dance? Isolde said shrewdl: 
‘Wait till one of them asks you to go to 
Ascot, where his friends’ll see him; wait till 
one of them drives you down to Ranelagh 
or Hurlingham, or takes you to the Em- 
bassy Club, where people know him. Make 
them give you the best Perhaps you're 
clever to hold aloof. You're going to havea 
vogue, dear. You do right to stand out and 
wait for the very best Make them offer it 
Don’t be cheap.”” The Jewess did not 
understand 

‘You don’t understand, madame,”’ said 
Jewel 

‘I understand | fe,” Isolde answered 


seemed to Jews . ) ung and 
to be not life but death. These 
unasnan i KS Ol 











adn’t she slain herself that way? 

see,’ said Isolde consolingly and 

that you a hard kr 

But you er 

thought, l no rece ery 

I’m married. One day —any da 
And she envisaged Vicary changing his 

mind; thinking of her desirously like these 
others— he who had the right; walking on 
one of these spring afternoons into the shop 


and saying, ‘“‘ You are my wife. Come with 
me.’ She envisaged this over and over 
again, wondering, “‘What would I 
After all, I married him. Yes, I—I 
stand up to my contract.” 

But Vicary did not come 
ing threatened; every evening registered 
another day of immunity. 

One day, flinging all her passion into her 

















work, she had a vision of a plain straight 
Spanish hat and a plain swinging cape of a 
And she had obtained the 


lovely stuff and they were made 


green so lovely 


Just that day, one limousine of many 
at whose crest on the door panel Isolde 


gasped when she saw it~ stopped outside 





the shop a 


being near the door and Isolde being occu- 


id a fair woman got out. Jewel, 


pied with other clients, received her befor 


Isolde could get buik with any grace 
across the floor The fair woman, lo KING 
at Jewel with kindness, said, “I have heard 


of your hats and cloaks.” 
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t ment of six delicious Libby jams mad 
} y b ] l] - d from choice fruits— packed in a handsome 
W 1én) you uy ft le 0 Owl ng 00 § box, the kind that women use for hand 
kerchiefs or gloves. This unusual and 
pleasing gift will be shipped prepaid direc 
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| Beef ee ea Onion pr a sane Pickles, Condiments troductory offer made to acquaint \ 
| Ra-gon Cherries Roval Anne Sanam with the quality of Libby’s foods wl h 4 
Hamburger Steak Cherries, Maraschine Chil Sauce you can get regularly from your grocer 
Veal Loaf I z i ra rrr Mustard 
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Packed on the day of perfect ripeness 
t n of the California orchards, 
Libb Peaches bring to vou the full 
flavor of the fresh fruit at its verv best. 


Peach Salad Selma: kor each portion 


place two halves of Libby’s California 
Peaches ttuc covered salad plate. 
t ! . 
Top w use blended with cream 
heese and garnish with Maraschino cher 
sand t ! almonds 


Free—recipes for desserts and salads in 
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Write for it, for personal advice on 
} i menus. Address Mary Hak 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 
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(Continued from Page 67 
said, “I think there is someone who might 
like to hear of this.” And for a second her 
heart stood still. Vicary? But he contin- 
ued: ‘That Mr. Fleet would be interested.” 

Both his listeners knew how he hankered 
after John Jeffrey Fleet, for all his railings 
and carpings. They knew that he was sore 
at the suspension of this gratifying ac- 
quaintance. So Mrs. Courage suggested: 
“You might write and tell him, Herbert.”’ 
And he replied, ‘‘I shall.’ 

He sat at the oak escritoire in the bow 
window, where all the family letters were 
written, and wrote: 

Dear Mr. Fleet: You will be pleased, I know, 
since you took such a kind interest in her, that 
my daughter, Mrs. Arthur Vicary, has been 
taken into partnership by Madame Isolde. 

He even liked writing ‘‘My daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur Vicary,” though he would not 
have said so. It added a touch of impor- 
tance. 


Jewel arrived at business the next morn- 
ing to see that Isolde was losing no time in 
ratifying the partnership. Even while the 
deed was still to be drawn up at the law- 
yer’s, Isolde had commissioned a painter, 
who was already engaged in relettering the 
shop front. 

“*By lunch time we shall see ourselves,”’ 
said Isolde, ‘‘ Jewel and Isolde. Your name 
first, for the rhythm, my dear.’ 

“What a morning!”’ Jewel answered. 
“They are selling cowslips in the street.” 
And she saw that spring had come, that 
life blossomed afresh. She saw it not only 
in the baskets of the flower venders but she 
felt it in all her young body, and the mirror 
reflected it from her bright eyes. 

All the morning the shop was besieged. 
It was about eleven o'clock when an ornate 
lady of a certain stoutness came in-a 
slightly raffish-looking lady who neverthe- 
less breathed respectability. She looked for 
Jewel. 

“T am told,” she said, ‘‘to ask for Miss 
Courage. I am told you have a great gift 
with hats.” 

She had left a handsome car outside. She 
was the sort of client Isolde loved—with a 
deep pocket, with no sense of discrimina- 
tion, easy to persuade. So Jewel found for 
her hats and hats and hats, and she tried 
them all. 

She stayed a very long while, talkative, 
friendly, as such clients were. She said: 
‘“‘What a pretty girl you are! All my 
friends tell me about you, and not only 
ladies but men, Miss Courage! Yes, they 
tell me you have made this place quite the 
vogue. How do you get that slim figure? 
Youth, I suppose. Ah, it’s wonderful to be 
young! And yet, young as you are, they 
say you design most of the things here. 
You must be clever! I shall come back here 
again.” 

She chose millinery with gratitude for 
the close attention and care of this fresh 
young thing. She said: ‘ Really, you know 
how to suit me! When most people see a 
woman of my age and build come into a 
shop they just don’t trouble. They think, 
‘ Any covering will do for her, so long as she 
pays high!’ They do, indeed, my dear girl. 
I wasn’t born yesterday and I know. But 
you have actually suited me; you have 
understood.”’ 

And her eyes suddenly fell on the girl’s 
wedding ring. The eyes sparkled with un- 
ashamed curiosity: ‘‘ Not married—at your 
age!” 

‘“* Married — yes.” 

“And your husband doesn't mind you 
being here? Not jealous, eh?”’ 

After a long pause Jewel answered, smil- 
ing to cover the hurt of the careless words, 
“T don’t live with him.” 

“You modern girls!" said the stout client. 

Jewel answered, ‘‘He left me on our 
wedding day.” 

*“You don’t say so!”’ said the client, with 
a sudden soft motherly look. And suddenly 
she touched the girl’s hand. “It may all 
come right,”’ she said. 

The shocked and easy sentimentality 
diffused her eyes; but, with the hard 








seeming courage of the young —“It will 
never come right,”’ Jewel answered 


} 


The client murmured, “A young girl like 


you—a child like you—-something should 
be done about it. But that is not my busi- 
ness, of course.”’ 

“You are very kind tu trouble, madam,” 
Jewel answered automatically; and taking 
her pencil and pad, she inquired, ‘‘ What 
name and address, madam?” 

“Mrs. Adolf Heath,” said the stout lady. 
“Bridge Mansions, Knightsbridge.”” And 
touched rawly, it seemed by the slimness 
and youth of Isolde’s new partner, she said 
vehemently, teally, you've quite upset 
me! I don’t like to think of 
anyone to advise you, my dear child 

““No one in particular,” said Jewel sim- 
ply; “‘but I am accustomed to take care 
of myself.” 

Mrs. Adolf Heath replied quite passion- 
ately, ‘You are wrong! You can’t! Even 
a woman of my age doesn’t always know 
enough for that! One day I must have a 
talk with you, Miss Courage.”’ 

““One day—-I shall be charmed. You are 
most kind, madam.” 

Mrs. Adolf Heath seemed to know when 
courtesy was nothing more. She nodded 
good morning and went toward the door, 
but turned back. 

‘You mustn’t be offended with me, Miss 
Courage. I have a habit of saying what I 
think. I’m toospontaneous. All my friends 
tell me that.” 

“I’m not offended in the least. I think 
you're ie 

“What?” asked Mrs. Heath squarely. 
And all at once warming to her look of hun- 
gry kindliness, her wishfulness to help, to 
give, Jewel replied, ‘“‘A dear. You are a 
dear, madam.” 

Mrs. Adolf Heath said, smiling away her 
own embarrassment: ‘“‘That’s all right 
then. I think you’re a dear too. Just the 
sort of dear I would like for a daughter if I 
had one. I love pretty girls and gay girls 
and independent girls. And I love your 
hats. I shall come again.” 

So she walked out to her splendid 
limousine. And just as she walked out 
John Jeffrey Fleet walked in. For a long 
moment they stood still, he and Jewel, 
looking at each other, while Isolde, passing 
to and fro, observed them and duly in- 
formed herself. She informed herself that 
here were two marvelous young people in 
love 

Jewel made a little motion to Fleet, and 
he followed her to the back of the shop, 
which made that sort of alcove where the 
most exclusive merchandise hid. Then 
turning, she faced him. She accused: “ You 
have been a long while before you thought 
of me.” 

‘“A long while,’’ he answered, and she 
saw in his eyes, just as he saw it in hers, 
that indeed it had been more than mere 
weeks and months; that the separation 
could not be measured in time at all. 

‘**And I thought you were my friend,”’ she 
said. 

“I am,” he answered simply. 

You deserted me.” 

“I only stood aside.” 

“Did you know I was working hard?”’ 

“Yes. Do you know, I have often 
passed by this place, and, over the net 
blinds, I’ve looked.” 

‘**And never came in!” s 

**And never came in.”’ 

“T am getting on; I’m climbing—su 
ceeding.” 

“I know. I had your father’s letter this 
morning. When I read it I thought, ‘Now 
I can go to her.’ But I can’t explain here 
and now, can I? Jewel, come out to lunch.”’ 

John Jeffrey had his car in the side street 
round the next corner; not the sports car, 
but the big closed one, with a new chauffeur 
at the wheel. When he handed her in they 
were both instantly, completely happy. 

They leaned back on the fawn cushions 
and Bond Street rolled by; Bond Street on 
a spring morning, where they sold cowslips 
and bluebells ia the street as well as the 
roses of luxury. And sitting there beside 
her, for the first time thus, in the limousine 
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ol ner girlish desire, he asked, ‘* D you re- 


member when you always wanted to be 


side, and | tried to have you in front wit} 
me?”’ 

“IT shall never forget anything.”’ 

‘Well, it is a pity to forget,” said Johr 
Jeffrey et think people’s minds st lid be 
storehouses where there’s room f ever 
tr y 4 


ng 
“Where are we going 
‘The Ritz.” 


‘How funny!” she said, after a moment 


spent in waiting for emotions. ‘‘It doesn’t 


thrill me any more. I always longed to be 


taken to the Ritz and the Embassy and 


Claridge’s, instead of to the little Soho 
places and to the Tree Top Club. And now 
I am going, and it is the first time, and | 


don’t care 

“Because you've done something so 
much more important.” 

“What?” 

‘You've stood on your own feet and 
challenged the world and made your niche 
for yourself, my dear.”’ 

“Ts that how you think of my hats?” 

“That is certainly how I think of your 
hats.”’ 

With a glow in her cheeks, she told him, 
‘I am a partner, you know 

“We are going to celebrate it.’ 

Over luncheon he explained to her: “I 
didn’t come before you had got your feet 
planted, Jewel dear. I was afraid you'd 
waver.” 

“You were afraid I was the old Jewel 
still.” 

‘You might have hesitated; you might 
have leaned; you might never have found 
yourself if someone had come along offering 
you easily even a few of your heart's 
desires.’ 

‘I could have them all now—all my old 
heart’s desires.’ 

*You mean?” 

“Dozens of men come to Isolde’s. I 
could have all the dancing, all the dining 
all the driving, all the—everything silly 
girls like me ever craved for. Surely you 
know that.” 

“TI can guess it.”’ 

“But I don’t bother about these things 
much any more. I’m working so hard; my 
very soul’s in it. I want to win, you see.”’ 

‘You're winning. Go on.” 

“T’ve thought sometimes over what you 
once said to me. Do you remember sug- 
gesting that perhaps I could get things for 
myself by hard work?” 

“That was in my chauffeur incarnation.”’ 

“It was. Well, I'm working.”’ 

‘Isn't it splendid? 

“When I dare stop to think I may say 





sO 

“‘Daren’t you stop to think?” 

‘Not yet.” 

“*My poor child.” 

Then it was that John Jeffrey touched 
her hand that played round the stem of her 
wineglass. He touched it so lightly, with 
a touch that meant to be all sympathy and 
understanding But their very fingers 
throbbed as they brushed together, and he 
withdrew his hand, knowing that he mustn't 
do it 

For they shared not only absurd memo- 
ries of masquerade in the car but a memory 





not absurd —of a coppice under a blue sky 
in autumn, when he laid his head upor 
her lap 

‘“‘Jewel,”’ he muttered, “have you no 
news at all?” 

She knew that he meant of Vicary. 
*“None. Nor you? 

“No I hear nothing I don’t know 
where he’s got to. Chauffeuring on the 
Continent, no doubt.” 

“Will he come back 


“I don’t know,” said John Jeffrey, meet- 


»’’ she breathed 


ing her troubled eyes with his own, just as 
troubled. ‘‘ But I don’t think so; not until 
you're a very successful modiste indeed.” 

**And then?” 

“It will be for you to decide.” 

“Do you think, like mother and father, 
that marriage is irrevocable?’ 

He answered slowly: ‘“‘It’s a question of 


standing up to one’s guns, paying one’s 
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Watch This 


Column 


if you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


IVAN MOSKIN, Europe's Idol of the Screen, as 
“MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


In September, 1881, at the 
Academy of Music, New York, 
Bolossy Kiralfy presented ‘‘Michael 
Strogoff’’ which proved to be the most 
stupendous stage production the wor!d had 
ever seen. David Belasco was a young- 
ster at that time and he, as well as others 
since risen to fame in theatrical matters, 
viewed Kiralfy with awe and admiration 
Kiralfy’s name was synonymous with 
magnitude. 


“Michael Strogoff,’’ taken 


from Jules Verne’s greatest story, 
was the wonder of America for ten years 
The business it played to passed all calcu 
lation. Wherever it was shown, the stages 
had to be enlarged to receive it. Bolossy 
Kiralfy is alive today and just recently he 
saw ‘‘Michael Strogoff’’ in picture. Uni- 
versal ran it off for his especial benefit. The 
man who was wont to startle the world was 
himself startled, as you wil! be when you see 
this Universal Film de France Triumph 


He sawin this picture amaz- 
ing things which no stage could 
ever present — the thousands of screaming 
l'artars rushing intoconflict —the frightful 
electrical storm which shook the Ural 
mountains — the burning of the oil-charged 
river —the magnificent fetes of the Tartars 

the sensational adventures of Michael 
Strogoff, the chosen courier of the Czar, 
beset on every hand by danger and fighting 
free. Kiralfy had loved the play, but he 


loves this picture more. 


The reception accorded 
‘Michael Strogoff’’ in Paris 
and Berlin has been nothing short of 
sensational. At a special invitation per- 
formance in Albert Hall, London, the 
triumph was repeated. Ernest W. Fredman 
of London, editor and international film 
authority, summed up the general feeling 
when he said, ‘“‘Mighty is the only word 
to describe this magnificent production.” 


Meantime, do not forget to 
see ‘‘ The Collegians”’ when they 


come your way nor the picturization of 
**The Newlyweds, with Snookums,’ 
‘*Buster Brown and His Dog Tige,’’ ‘‘ Let 
George Do It’’ and ‘‘ The Gumps.’ 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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Somethin 


in Transportation 
cA Test 


N “American” Pressed Steel 
Hand Truck (stock model, 
nothing special) was loaded 
with 700 lbs. of iron lashed 
fast in place. It was then 
hitched to the rear of a motor 
car and dragged 10 miles over 
Belgian blocks and broken 
brick pavement. The rate of 
progress was 5 miles an hour. 


Was it a test? Try it on any 
other general purpose stand- 
ard truck and see. 


Result: The ‘‘American”’ was 
uninjured. Nota bolt loose. As 
ready for business as before 
the test started. 


But it is light as wood, size for 
size; easy to handle and of 
moderate price. Specify Red 
*“American’’ Pressed Steel 
Hand Trucks. Write for cir- 
cular and information. 

The American Pulley Co. 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Trans- 
mission Pulleys, Pressed Steel 


Shaft Hangers, Pressed Steel Hand 
Trucks and Pressed Stee! Shapes 


Philadelphia 


MERICAN 
TRUCKS 


PENDING 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. 





| debts. 


| surprised at my impulsiveness. 


It’s a question—as much as it is 
anything—of not letting oneself fall.” 

“‘T shall stand up.” 

The luncheon with John Jeffrey that day, 
sitting close to him, looking at his splendid 
leanness and brownness, being proud of 
him, was ecstasy of a new kind. They were 
downstairs in the grillroom, cool, white and 
spacious; it was quiet; the service un- 
obtrusive. They seemed so close together 
and so much alone. 

She felt as if that morning were a new 
beginning. She was grown up; she was a 
woman; no longer the bewildered, singed 
butterfly. She felt confident, as if she 
could take the world on her shoulders, not 
knowing how childish that still was. And 
then an elegant woman and her cavalier 
entered the restaurant, the woman wearing 
one of the Isolde cloaks and hats; and as 
people turned to look at the cloak and hat 
Jewel knew the pride of achievement. She 
felt like an artist, modest and obscure, who 
suddenly is aware that one of his pictures 
hangs on the wall of a proud house. 

She could go back that evening to Wall- 
flower Road, and, finding her father very 
tiredly weeding the front patch, could 
stimulate him by saying, ‘I lunched with 
your Mr. Fleet today, dads.” 

“My Mr. Fleet! Isn’t he yours?” 


There was a note, with a sheaf of flowers, 
brought to the shop by a chauffeur for 
Jewel the next day. And Isolde, seeing it 
as she hurried about, laughed. ‘‘One of 
your gentlemen?”’ 

But it was from Mrs. Adolf Heath. She 
wrote freely: 

My dear Miss Courage: You must not be too 


Over some 


things I am impulsive. You've interested me 


| very much over what you told me about your 


marriage. Now you are quite a lovely girl; a 
girl who should do well in life; and I am a 
woman who has seen a good deal of life, and 
am perhaps able to advise you. I would like 
to help you if I can. Wouldn’t you dine with 
me at my flat tonight and tell me more, and I'll 
see what we can do? We'll be just two women 
informal; come straight on from the shop and 
don’t bother to change your dress. 


“We get funny experiences here,’”’ Jewel 
remarked to Isolde. 

“Funny, my dear?”’ Isolde scoffed. ‘““You 
needn’t be surprised at anything in this 
life. Shall I read it?’”’ She took the letter. 
“T’d go if I were you,” she cried viva- 
ciously. ‘This sort of thing often happens 
in our business. Women take ever such a 
fancy for a while to their milliners or mani- 
curists or florists’ girls or what not. Women 
of her class especially. She wants to be 
friendly. If, my dear, you can get a good 
dinner and a drive down to Goodwood, 
perhaps, with her later on, so much the 
better. Take all you can get in this world. 
I’ll tell you,” said Isolde impressively, 
“‘and I know people. That’s a woman 
who’s not very au fait with the best world. 
She’s lonely. She’ll make friendships with 
anybody up to a point. I'd go, my dear. 
It may be worth it.” 

But Jewel did not go because it might be 
worth it. She went to the Bridge Mansions 
flat that evening because of the kindness of 
Mrs. Heath’s fat face; because of the hurt 
behind Mrs. Heath’s hard eyes; because of 
a certainly unworldly wistfulness in the 
large overdressed creature; because of that 
very impulsiveness for which Mrs. Adolf 
Heath apologized. 

“T haven't,” Mrs. Adolf Heath said, 
“‘any daughter of my own; I never had a 
child. My husband didn’t care for children. 
When I was young and first married, and 
only anxious to please him and help him 
get on, I thought I didn’t care either. But 
now I’m sorry. I wish I had a son, ora 
daughter like you, that I could take about, 
be proud of; someone to leave all the money 
to, you know, instead of it going to distant 
relations. As years go on, my dear, these 
wants and wishes begin to come; only, be- 
cause years have gone on, it’s too late.”’ 

They sat in the embrasure of a big win- 
dow overlooking the park in the twilight of 
evening. Mrs. Heath wouldn’t have the 
lights on while darkness was yet an hour 
away. ‘‘I often sit here in the evenings,” 
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she said, “like this and look over at the 
park. I’m very lonely. I’m fifty, do myself 
up as I may; and I’m so lonely! I often ask 
myself how it could be otherwise, what I’d 
do if I had my time over again; and I know 
this—I’d have had a family. But when one 
is young and first married, and one’s hus- 
band’s will is law —— 

“But a woman does get cheated, my 
dear. She does find herself left. And that’s 
why, when I went to Isolde’s, because two 
friends of mine were raving about it and the 
Princess of Sussex went there yesterday- 
why, when I went there and saw you and 
your wedding ring, and said to myself, 
‘Heavens, that child’s married!’ and when 
I saw that white little face of yours and 
made up my mind there was something 
wrong, I thought I would like to see if a 
little advice and help from a woman who’s 
been through the mill herself mightn’t be 
accepted.” 

“Do you know, you are very kind.” 

“No, no; it’s not much to do for you, 
my dear, if I can do it. And I’m not a 
specially kind woman; not to everyone, 
that is. But some things touch one. They 
get one at the heart. I suppose it’s when 
some special experience just cries out, ‘Don’t 
let that young thing make mistakes that 
she can’t retrieve.’ Anyway, my dear, if 
there is anything I can say or do to keep 
you from anything foolish, I would like to 
say or do it.” 

“T think it is too late. 

““Doesn’t he love you?” asked Mrs. 
Adolf Heath’s voice from the twilight. 

“Oh, no.” 

“And you don’t love him?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Strange that you should have married, 
or that he should have married you, with- 
out love. But perhaps, like my husband 
and me, you married because of—oh, pro- 
pinquity. Neighbors are apt to marry. 
Girls and boys meet at tennis clubs and 
marry. Men marry because they want a 
sensible, economical girl, like my husband 
married me; and girls marry because they 
think he’d make a good husband. 

“But that’s not enough. No, it’s not 
enough. I’m fifty, and God knows I’m 
sensible through and through; but I say 
it’s not. You’re so young; you should take 
any means of escape from a loveless, thank- 
less marriage. I’m fifty, and from my ex- 
perience I say it.” 

** Marriage is marriage.” 

“You can say that now, and for ten 
years, and for more. And suddenly you'll 
know you’ve cheated yourself.’”’ And she 
broke off, and reaching out a fat hand, be- 
diamonded, she patted the girl’s thin hand 
lying very white in the dimness on the arm 
of a black satin chair. ‘‘You must let me 
talk, my dear,”’ she continued. ‘I’m crazy 
to talk to you.” 

“I’m listening. But,” said Jewel slowly, 
“it is difficult to explain to you, a stranger, 
what I’m trying to do. I’m trying to pay 
my debt that I’ve incurred.” 

“Debt!’’ Mrs. Heath repeated fiercely. 
“T tell you, you'll be cheated.” 

“I’m trying to stand up decently to 
what I’ve done. I did it with my eyes 
open.” 

“Your baby eyes!” 

“‘T married him because I thought he was 
rich.” 

“Wasn't he?” 

“we.” 

“And he married you for your pretty 
face?”’ 

“He married me because he thought 
I was rich too.” 

Mrs. Heath paused. Jewel heard her 
quick breath indrawn, and there were 
words tumbling on her tongue which she 
checked. 

Then she commented, slowly: “‘He—he 
thought you were rich. And he left you di- 
rectly, when he found out?”’ 

res.” 

There came just the rustle of Mrs. 
Adolf Heath’s restlessness in her chair. 

“Where is he?” 

“Abroad; on the 
where.” 


Continent some- 
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With a mixture of reluctance and eager- 
ness Mrs. Heath continued: ‘‘What’s his 
profession, my dear?”’ 

“A chauffeur.” 

Again Mrs. Heath’s quick movement 
rustled her silk and jingled her many 
bangles. 

“A chauffeur?” she said, pausing. And 
then, quietly: ‘‘How did he manage to 
impress you, my dear?” 

Jewel found herself telling this attentive 
plump woman the story of courtship; of 
flattery and lies; of dinners and dancing; 
of mutual fairy tales; everything curiously 
unreal, she told Mrs. Heath; everything 
tinged somehow, all the time—she couldn't 
explain it—with impending disaster. And 
yet despite all this she had gone on, follow- 
ing after her childish myths; insisting to 
herself that this was the prince of the palace 
to come. “It was fun.” 

She found herself painting to Mrs. Heath, 
very tenderly, her mother, who had sown 
the seed for all that grew. 

“Poor woman!” Mrs. Heath murmured. 
“‘ All we women are poor fools; the hardest 
of us—just poor fools.” 

Then they sat in silence, looking out over 
the park, thinking, remembering; to each 
were pictures of her thoughts; and the dusk 
thickened to dark, and street lamps glowed 
below the window. 

‘‘We must have light soon,”’ said Mrs. 
Heath reluctantly, wearily; “‘but first, my 
dear, tell me, if you care to, your married 
name.” 

“Vicary.” 

Again they sat in silence, prolonged. 

*‘And what,” said Mrs. Heath in a very 
low voice, reaching out to fondle the girl’s 
hand, ‘‘did you call your husband? His 
first name, my dear.” 

“Arthur.” 

Mrs. Heath sighed sharply. Then silence 
again. And Mrs. Adolf Heath, very still 
and plump in her chair, stared out; stared 
and stared as if she could pierce the veils of 
darkness over the park. But Jewel, oblivi- 
ous, lay back limp, resting. She loved this 
warm darkness through which one talked 
and in which vision was strangely clear. 

She knew herself to be right. She knew 
herself groping toward the ultimate decen- 
cies; out of cowardice, into the land of 
truth, where no fear is. Not all the well- 
meant advice of this kind fat woman would 
shake her. She had cheated and would pay. 

“We'll have the lights in a moment,” she 
heard Mrs. Heath repeat. 

She turned her head against her chair 
back, answering, “It’s lovely like this, 
resting.” 

And then she had an impression swift 
and certain that Mrs. Adolf Heath had a 
communication to make; was trying to 
make it, but would not or could not make 
it. In the warm darkness this knowledge 
came to her, so that suddenly she sat up, 
looking toward the stiff figure in the other 
chair, receptive. But Mrs. Heath said 
nothing. She rose and switched on lights. 
She rang a bell and her parlor maid entered 
and closed the curtains. As she moved 
about the room she avoided Jewel's eyes. 

All that evening there would come pauses 
in the talk; pauses in which it seemed that 
something momentous was about to be 
said; and each time the significance of the 
pause faded; gave place to Mrs. Heath 
saying in her practical voice, with the slight 
provincial tang in it: ‘‘ You’re a girl who'll 
go far in the dress world; you'll have to 
make Isolde let you run over and buy your 
models in Paris sometimes and look about 


you.” Or, “This is a portrait of my late 
husband.” Or, “‘About that marriage of 
yours—forget it. Life doesn’t entirely 


hinge on marriage, though when one’s as 
young as you I know one thinks it does. 
As the years go on it’ll be as if it had never 
happened. And now you're starting on a 
career, after all, it won’t matter to you that 
you can never marry again, will it? It 
won't, will it? Eh, my dear? As life goes 
on, you'll be happier; you'll see it is no 
good to take anything too seriously. You 
must begin to enjoy yourself again, you 
know.” (Continued on Page 72 
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If you will but call 
to mind the appear- 
ance and body ap- 
pointments of even 
the finest cars of 
three years ago be- 
fore the first Chry- 
sler,and then picture 
mentally the fleetness 
of line, the beauty of 
color harmony, the 
richnessofupholster- 
ing, the luxury of ap- 
pointment of that 
first Chrysler, you will appreciate the full value 
that Chrysler Standardized Quality brought to 
the motor car industry. 
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The scientific precision in all engi- 
neering and manufacturing opera- 
tions, which is the result of Chrysler 
Standardized Quality, is assured 
by the fact that one out of every nine 
Chrysler operatives is an inspector. 


Those who have owned and driven that first 
Chrysler will know how definitely and con- 
clusively it excelled in performance, riding 
case, Operating economy. Just as the thou- 
sands upon thousands of subsequent Chry- 
slers have surpassed every Car aspiring to 
compete with them. 


ButChryslerbrought 
also to this great in- 
dustry—for the first 
time at a popular 
price—a beauty and 
luxury of body de- 
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sign, construction 
and appointment 
heretofore available 


Since Chrysler first designed 
its convenient panel group- 
ing of instruments, with in- 
direct lighting, practically 
every motor car manufac- 


only in the higher- 


priced field. turer has followed suit. 


It was the plan of uncompromising quality 
standardization that made it inevitable that 
Chrysler genius should find the way to pro- 
vide this market with the luxury of a body 
beautifully designed, harmoniously colored, 
richly upholstered, tastefully finished and 
perfectly appointed. 





New symmetry, new beauty—the results 
of years of study — were actually engi- 
neered into the body by Chrysler's own 
designers. 


a 


The height of side body panels, for ex- 
ample, was a matter of determining the 
exact relation between the requirement 
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Contrast 
Motor Car Body Design of 


Three Years Ago With What 
¢ Sler Has Made It 


By J. E. FIELDS 
~~ “I 
Note:— This is the second of a series dealing in 
detail with the influence of Chrysler on the de- 
sign and practice of motor cars since the introduc- 


you will write to the (hrysler Sales Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., we will be glad to send you, free of 
any charge to you, a booklet describing the many 
motor car developments pioneered and perfected 


by Chrysler during the past three years. 
Ln : ; al 








of human comfort in the car, and the most 
pleasing proportion from outside the car. 


The “bead” or “belt line” was not just inci- 
dental. It was scientifically sized and artisti- 
cally placed to give those long low sweeping 
lines which produce such smart and pleasing 
effect. 


Color harmony 
was carefully stud- 
ied and applied in 
decidedly rich 
and distinctive 
treatments, re- 
sulting in a vari- 
ety of luxurious, 
dignified color 
combinations 
which have never 
before been avail- 
able to this market. 
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Chrysler was first to build phae- 
ton front seats which readily ad- 
just for proper back angle. The 


distance from steering wheel can 
be adjusted even while driving 


So, too, with the wheels. Chrysler designers 
sought the ultimate in that low-slung close- 
to-the-ground appearance—small wheels of 
exactly the right proportion, yet with ample 
road clearance. 


The general result was smartness; refinement; 
good taste; harmonious, ey e-compelling 
simplicity. 


So with the interior appointments, fittings 
and upholstering. These were planned 
to provide a new degree of comfort, 
convenience and luxury in this price 
division. 


= 


Placement of the light control on 
| the steering wheel, and a new 
| panel grouping of instruments 
on the dashboard with indirect 
lighting were successful innova- 
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CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR | 


























tion of the first Chrysler three years ago. Others (p 
will appear from time to time in these pages. If i 





tions inaugurated with that first Chrysler 


The new military front with cadet visor on 
lock 


conveniently placed on the steering column; 


closed models; the new coincidental 
the form fitting seat whose cushions and 
back operate as a special unit, and the special 
disappearing windshield for the rumble seat 
of the Roadster; the adjustable front seats, the 
disappearing center division in the rear seat 
making it convertible from a three-seat to a 
two-seat compartment at will, and the new 
type rigid side curtains on the Phaeton —all 
were pioneered in its price class by Chrysler 


The beauty, smartness and luxury of body 
design and construction of that first Chrysler 
are today being reflected in motor-car pro- 
duction throughout the industry. 


Just as Chrysler engineering and mechanical 


superiorities are being emulated 
everywhere. 


It was a foregone conclusion, 
however, that as that first 
Chrysler was years in advance 
of the industry in smartness and 
beauty and luxury — as well as 
in point of brilliant performance 






























and long life — so, subsequent 
Chrysler models have been as 
far ahead of their respective 


Placing the headlight 
controls atop of the 
steering wheel was 


another Chrysler in- 











price fields —the “50”, “60”, 
“70” and Imperial “80”. years ago 
Chrysler Standardized Quality eliminates all 
“purchaser's risk”’. 


It means a ceaseless striving for a new de- 
gree of quality in each price division. It be- 
speaks progressive improvement, constant 
betterment of 
the Chrysler 
product 


Wea 
It assures the 
deve lopment 
and adoption 
== 


of every worth 





whileand prov- 
en advance in 


Chrysler has again departed from body. chassis 


he or y one onal 
the ordinary and the conventiona or engine de 


with its military front with narrow 


sign and con 


corner pillars and smart cadet visor 
struction 


It is evidence that Chrysler is determined to 
maintain the lead of the industry in the future 
in the same fashion that has won leadership 
for Chrysler during the past three years 


novation of three 
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The storm that ruins the stylish shoe 
only makes “U. 8.” rubbers look smarter! 


Two of the many smart new styles in ‘‘U.S.” rubbers. This galosh is 
the latest creation for women—just the right height—warm without 
being clumsy—ideal for wear with street and dress shoes. Comes in 
gray or tan tweed or in black jersey. The man’s rubber slips on and 
off easily—yet fits smartly and snugly. And because it fits—it wears! 


TO FIT 
HE -LALSSE STYLE 
SHOES 


Smart NEW U.S. Rubbers 1+ 


Only rubbers that correspond in design to the new 
shoe models can fit well, look well, and wear well. 
That’s why our designers 


every season 


study all the latest styles in shoes—and then 
fashion new model rubbers to fit them. 

Such attention to style, combined with the skill 
developed in 75 years of making this country’s 
most serviceable rubbers, have established **U.S.” 
rubbers and arctics as leaders in smartness and 
in long wear. 

It will pay you to look for the “U.S.” trade- 


‘U.S.’ rubbers and arctics are made 


United States Rubber Company 


.S. Rubbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

All that evening, it was Mrs. Heath ar- 
guing with herself about marriage, during 
the pauses when her eyes either avoided 
Jewel or fixed upon her, very wide open, 
alert and anxious indeed. She was lavish, 
too, with friendly pats and encouragement; 
she helped Jewel into her coat later, crying: 
“Oh, you are a dainty little thing, Miss 
Courage! You'll enjoy life yet; you’re well 
out of that marriage of yours. Now take 
my advice, the advice of a woman of fifty, 
who knows, and don’t try to follow—that 
man up. Leave well alone. Leave him 
alone. Let him go.” 

And Jewel, listening, wrapping around 
her with the manikin motion the serpentine 
black coat, slimmer than ever. ‘‘ How kind 
you are to think of me.” 

“Kind?” said Mrs. Heath on a slight 
gasp that was almost a sob. “I—I’d like 
to be. Sometimes we can’t always do the 
things we'd like to do—even the things that 
perhaps we ought to do.”” And then two 
tears which appeared to surprise her, so 
angrily did she dash them away, trickled 
down her healthy cheeks. ‘“‘ You’ve quite 
upset me with your poor sad story.” 


xXvViII 


HERE was Flora. At last, in the month 

of May, Flora might be visited again. 
A stubborn Hughie had at last relented and 
said so. There in the smallest of small 
villas, in the suburb of Barking, sat Flora. 
Young Mrs. Sandman. Her happiness was 
beyond comparison. Her pride and satis- 
faction were likewise. It was a Saturday 
afternoon; Hughie was out playing tennis 
at the local club; but Flora had stayed at 
home willingly to receive her old friend to 
tea. The villa was full of cheap cretonne, 
cheap new furniture and May sunshine. 
And in the tiny drawing-room Flora dis- 
pensed afternoon tea with dignity and ra- 
diance. 

She had hugged and kissed Jewel, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘You’re slimmer than _ ever; 
fashionabler than you were before!” 

“Before?” 

“Both our marriages.” 

If Jewel were slimmer, more wraithlike 
than ever, Flora had fattened and was 
blooming. They were two young married 
women together; only, while Flora was 
easily discursive of matronly matters over 
the teacups, Jewel knew herself outside 
this inner circle. She was married—and 
not married. 

Flora could not know that. Flora had 
received gossip from the vicinity of Wall- 
flower Road, Dulwich, that was evident; 
but the Courages kept themselves much to 
themselves of habit, and no one really knew 
much. A neighbor had gathered from Mrs. 
Courage that her daughter’s husband had 
been hurriedly called abroad on urgent pri- 
vate business directly after the wedding; in 
fact Mrs. Courage believed he had received 
the summons before the ceremony; but so 
anxious was he to secure Jewel that he 
could not bring himself to break it to her 
till the ring was on her finger. Was that 
so? 

“It’s like a novel,” said Flora, gazing at 
Jewel in her old excited, absorbed way; 
“parting at the church door. Like wed- 
dings that sometimes happened in the war; 
the telegram coming suddenly, summoning 
the bridegroom back to his regiment.” 

“Only my wedding was at a registry 
office!”’ 

“No? Really? Oh, I think that is a 
pity. But you never had much sentiment 
to spare, did you, dear? I dare say it’s all 
the same to you.” 

“*I—I am different now, Flora,” was all 
Jewel could manage at that unconscious 
accusation; for the tears—so easy now 
would have bubbled into her voice had she 
told Flora something like this: ‘You're 
wrong, all of you, about me. I’m not hard. 
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I’m not! But you all think just because a 
girl’s light-hearted and laughs more thar 
you all think she hasn’t an emo 
tion at all. When I married I wanted the 
choristers singing; I wanted the organ 
playing the wedding march. I did! I did! 
Just like you!” 

Then Flora’s old loving-kindness—just 
as ready as ever—read perhaps in the utter 
quietness of Jewel’s eyes that somehow she 
sorrowed, and she answered hastily: ‘It 
alters us, doesn’t it? being married.” 

And she looked into the teapot, replen- 
ished it busily while Jewel recovered. ‘I 
must show you the house,” said Flora in a 
tender voice. 

So presently they must go all through the 
minute house, see the linen in one cupboard 
and the china in another cupboard; see the 
connubial bedroom, Flora’s new brushes, 
silver backed and very brightly kept, dis- 
played on the dressing table; see the patch 
of back garden, which Hughie had already 
divided off sternly, the bigger piece for 
vegetables, the smaller one for flowers. 

““My garden—and his,” explained Flora, 
indicating Hughie’s vegetables and her 
flowers. 

“It’s all very nice; ever so nice.’ 

And suddenly, rapt, glowing, Floralooked 
at her with happy eyes and cried, “I have 
all I ever wanted; more than I ever hoped 
for.”’ 

“I’m so glad. I am indeed.” 

Pointing to a small shed beside the house, 
“That’s where we keep the motorcycle 
outfit,”’ said Flora. ‘‘ You remember it?”’ 

“*T remember.” 

“‘ All we three together, or sometimes four 
of us, another boy and me in the side car, 
you riding pillion behind Hughie : 
Jewel remembered those days. ‘“‘How we 
used to laugh,”’ reminisced Flora 

How they used to laugh! 

“Do you ever go to that Tree Top Club 
now?” asked Flora. “‘ You were crazy about 
it just at the time we got engaged.”’ 

“No, I never go now.” 

Flora coaxed as arm in arm they walked 
round and round the garden patch: ‘Tell 
me one thing; I’d love to hear. Where did 
you meet him?” 

“There.” 

Flora’s loving-kindness interpreted also 
that monosyllable. ‘‘Have a few of my 
flowers,’’ she murmured. And she broke 
half a dozen daffodils from their ranks, 
with a spray of pink may from the bush at 
the end of the garden, for Jewel. And 
entering the house again in the perturba- 
tion of a little silence, they tied them up, 
wrapping tissue paper about them with ex- 
tra and meticulous care. 

“Give my love to your mother,” said 
Flora, her eye already on the clock that 
tieked to her: ‘“‘Time for Hughie! Time 
for Hughie!” 

“She sent her love to you.”’ 

Then, wrapping the slender coat around 
her with the manikin motion that Flora 
remembered so well, the flowers lying on her 
arm like a little sheaf, Jewel went away. 

And when Hughie Sandman came in, all 
glorious, to Flora, all glorious, she told 
him: ‘“‘She’s been and gone. She isn’t 
happy. There’s something tragic, Hughie. 
He left her, just as we heard, immediately 
after the wedding. I thought we were going 
to have a lovely gossip, like old times, but 
somehow I couldn’t question her. She didn’t 
tell me who he is or what he is or anything. 
Why, it’s only just occurred to me 
didn’t even tell me his name! Fancy leav- 
ing her to go abroad, Hughie! Why didn’t 
they make his trip into a honeymoon? 
Isn't it tragic, dear?” 

‘“*She’s got what she always asked for,” 
grimly said Sandman. 

“‘Asked for, Hughie?” 

“Trouble.” 


she cries 
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she 
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Be aring 
Crankshaft 


MOTOR 


The Ultra Modern Motor 
“World's Smoothest Type 


: ONLY Nash of all the great ing design in eliminating 
a \ motor car manufacturers crankshaft deflection and re- 


/ 


offers you the vital advantage sultant rough performance 


\ 
BN \' of a 7-bearing crankshaft must be perfectly obvious. 

es . : motor in every model. It is a fundamental engineer- 

= , , This is the motor type that ing fact that the degree in 

4 x engineering authorities con- Which it is possible to make a 

NASH ‘ cede to be the newest and motor crankshaft run abso- 

ew highest expression of six-cyline lutely smooth and quiet de- 


Attractions der power-plantdevelopment. pends upon the number of 


bearings—and 7 is the maxi- 
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Itcreates acalibre of perform- 
ance vastly superior to any- 
thing that older motor types 
achieve. 


mum for a six. 
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Rubber Insulated 
Motor Supports— 


(Standard Nash practice 
for some time.) 


Just drive one of these new 
Nash models. See clearly for 


es 


yourself the utter power- 
You do not need to be a smoothness and power-quiet- 
mechanic to realize that 7 ness that this 7-bearing motor 
bearings give a rigidity and gives—how striking its per- 
~ = resultant smoother perform- formance is as contrasted to 
aeneee Sree ver . ance to a crankshaft revolv- 4 jder motor types with tewer 
Thermostatic Water ing at high speed that is not earings. 

Regulator. possible with the conven- a 
tional 3- or 4-bearing design. 
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New-type Crankcase 
“Breather” Preventing 
Crankcase Dilution. 
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Naturally you want this new- 
est type of motor if you’re 
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MONO-CELLS| 
Jor Your Flashlight 


Yoo know, when you slip 
fresh Yale Mono-Cells into your 
flashlight, that their plus-supply 
of electrical energy is instantly at 
your service—that none can ever 
be stolen by that sneak-thief of 
power—Short Circuit! 


The SAFETY SEAL—an exclusive 
Yale feature—positively pre- 
vents short circuits! This watch- 
ful guardian hugs the outer 
casing to the inner cell in a rigid, 
lasting grip—so that it cannot slip, 
expose metal and set up a power- 
draining contact. Power protec- 
tion for your flashlight—and 
mental security for you! 


Demand— always demand— Yale 
Mono-Cells. They fit all tubular 
cases, make any flashlight better 

—and Yale Flashlights BEST! 


YALE ELECTRIC CORP. 
Chicago BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


San Francisco 


Manufacturers of 
FLASHLIGHTS - MONO-CELLS 
RADIO “A”, “B” and “C’” BATTERIES 
STORAGE and DRY BATTERIES 





“A YALE Battery for 


Every Battery’ Need”’ 
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LL normal adult persons not 
A born to great wealth have 
indulged in dreams of the 
benefits they would scatter about them if 
a huge fortune were to fall into their hands. 
“If I were worth millions” is the familiar 
opening phrase. To be human is to be- 
lieve that the highest joy of having great 
wealth is that of giving to others, This 
impression is virtually universal among 
those whose adventures into the alluring 
fields of philanthropy are imaginary. 
The philanthropist who has not quite 





| passed the amateur stage is altogether likely 
| to have arrived at the sad conviction that 
| the expected thrills of benevolence turn to 


sharp thrusts of disappointment in the 
actualities of experience. The professional 
philanthropist is perhaps not quite so de- 
but his outlook upon his invest- 
ments in benevolence lacks the glow that 
even an unimaginative person is sure to put 


| into a recital starting with ‘‘If I had mil- 


” 


lions. 

From the viewpoint of the professional 
philanthropist, the high cost of giving is 
the little joker that takes the joy out of 
generosity and leaves the intending bene- 
factor cold, suspicious and irritated. With 
some few exceptions, benevolence of all 
kinds is subjected to a heavy overhead and 
selling expense before it can distribute a 
dividend in the coin of actual charity or 
helpfulness. 


Fifty Per Cent Donations 


A man who has spent more than a quar- 
ter of a century investigating solicitors in 
this field, and the causes and institutions 
for which their appeals were made, assures 
me that not one-half the money given for 
charity reaches the ultimate consumers. 
In his opinion about 60 per cent of this 


| rich harvest from the soil of human gener- 


osity is absorbed by the thrifty gleaners. 

One day a 
woman of im- 
pressive appear- 
ance presented 
herself at the desk 
of the private sec- 
retary to a very 
wealthy and gen- 
erous financier 
and explained 
that she was one 
of the women 
helping out a cer- 
tain charity. 
When she came 


view with the fin- 
ancier her bear- 
ing implied that 
she considered 
signing on the 
dotted line a mere 
delayed formal- 
ity. 

Later the sec- 
retary entered the 
private office of 
the financier and 
was met with the 
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By Forrest Crissey 


worthy, but she gets 50 per cent of all the 
donations she procures. She’s one of the 
slickest go-getters that ever worked the 
millionaire trail.’’ 

“Tell her,”’ directed the financier, “‘that 
I make no 50 per cent donations to charity 
solicitors.” 

When the secretary narrated this experi- 
ence to me he added: “‘If you'll go to this 
information bureau you'll find out more 
about the high cost of giving than I can 
tell you in a year. It’s really a secret- 
service organization for the protection of 
philanthropists against charity, welfare 
and uplift organization grafters, and you'll 
be astonished at the number and variety of 
them.” 

“There are more kinds of grafters in this 
game,” declared a man connected with 
this organization, “‘than there are kinds 
of vermin trying to prey on the world’s 
visible supply of live poultry. They range 
all the way from lice to timber wolves. But 
the skunks and weasels are the most in 
evidence. They work by stealth and cun- 
ning and haven’t the courage to go into 
bootlegging or banditry. And they get 
away with their stuff for the same reason 
that a skunk does—which is that their vic- 
tims would rather lose their contributions 
than stir up a bad smell. 

“T have yet to find a wealthy man who 
has been done by one of these charity 
prowlers who was willing to prosecute. A 
stung philanthropist seldom swats back. 
He lets his money go, restrains his generous 
impulses, or gets advance information that 
will protect him in future from these charity 
slickers. 

“Almost every other large city has at 
least one organization similar to ours. In 
business it would be sheer recklessness to 
spend millions without expert credit advice. 
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We are the credit men for the 

industry of philanthropy. It’s 

our job to protect our clients 
from extending poor charity credits and 
from charity slickers. 

“But right here let me put all possible 
emphasis on the statement that I am not 
implying that all paid workers who make a 
business of soliciting donations for charita- 
ble or public-welfare purposes are undesir- 
ables. “ar from it. The reputable firms 
specializing in campaigns for raising funds 
for such purposes perform a useful and eco- 
nomical service to both the philanthropists 
and the public. There are at least seven 


such organizations which have earned the 
confidence of all parties at interest.” 


Bait for the Needy 


“T would not suggest that all money- 
raising organizations working on a per- 
centage basis are unworthy of confidence, 
but certainly those which enjoy the highest 
reputation usually charge a specific agreed 
fee. That is universally recognized, among 
the clients we serve, as being a sound 
ethical basis of compensation. 

“Personally, I would not recommend a 
client of ours to employ any organization 
operating upon a percentage basis. Neither 
would I recommend any group of clients to 
attempt to raise a large sum of money for 
any public-welfare enterprise without the 
assistance of a reputable organization spe- 
cializing in that kind of work. They know 
how to put such an enterprise across with 
the least possible annoyance and inconven- 
ience to the public and at a minimum ex- 
pense. 

‘Then there are other paid solicitors 
who should not be classed as charity slick- 
ers. These are the reputable men and 
women who are the regular salaried rep- 
resentatives of those charitable and public- 
welfare institutions supported in part 
or in whole by 
gifts. 








observation: 
“She appears to 
be a society 
woman who is 
wearing out her 
shoe leather for 
sweet charity's 
sake. But look 
her up.” 

The secretary 
promptly called a 
certain number | ‘ 
on the telephone wd 
and was told: ‘awe ~ 
“The charity for 
which Mrs. Blank 
is soliciting is 


“Some of the 
charities them- 
selves are open to 
criticism for an 
unintentional 
part in the exploi- 
tation of the pub- 
lic in the name of 
charity. Suppose, 
for example, that 
the X YZ Orphan- 
age is struggling 
along in a hand- 
to-mouth exist- 
ence, and its ex- 
ecutive head re- 
ceives a call from 
an impressive 
gentleman who 
shows great sym- 
pathy with the 
work and finally 
asks if the insti- 
tution could use 
$10,000 to advan- 
tage. Imagine 
the head of any 
public-welfare in- 
stitution sup- 
ported by dona- 





tions who would 
not fall for that! 





“A benefit is 





arranged. Of 








course there is a 
contract which 
stipulates that all 
above $10,000 
shall go to the 
promoters. To 
throw informa- 





Reverend Loudspeaker ‘Preaching to His Radio Congregation): 
Congregation Will Remember ‘It is Better to Give Than to Receive’”’ 
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“(omen want their closed cars to sug- 
: gest the good taste of their own homes. 
Upholstery must therefore be beauti- 
ful, but it must be a beauty that does 
not fade. Body interiors that quickly 
grow shabby will not do. 

That is why so many of the better 
closed cars are upholstered in CA-VEL. 
Velvets bearing this name are used for 
the finest chair coverings, drapes, hang- 
ings and curtains. Exactly the same 
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beauty of texture, color and 
sheen is transferred to the car’s 
interior. The very feel of this 
glowing, animated fabric is a 
comfort. 

CA-VEL velvets are easily 
cleaned and retain their fresh 
beauty longer than the life of the 
car. Being pile fabrics, and not 
flat weaves, they never lose their 
lustrous surface. The pliant fibers 
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absorb wear, remaining soft 
and unruffled after years of use. 

Select the closed car with 
CA-VEL. 
complete up! volstery satisfactic n 


It is a guarantee of 


and, when the time comes to 
trade in, a much higher resale 
value. 

More yards of CA-VEL are 
sold for closed car upholstery 


than of any other velvets made. 
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What More Could Anyone Ask? 


HERE 


design, sturdy in build, lustrous in finish. 


you see a Pooley Radio Cabinet — exquisite in 


In it are 


radio’s finest—an Atwater Kent Receiver, resourceful, de- 
pendable, simple—and the built-in Pooley (patented) floating 
horn, clear-spoken, rich and true. 


And here is an opinion on radio cabinets worth knowing. 


rn 
because 
because 
Bott 


Rece 


Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater Kent Radio 
of the design and quality of Pooley cabinet work and 
of the tone qualities of the Pooley built-in floating horn. 
meet the standards we set and maintain for Atwater Kent 
ivers and Speakers.” S 


A. ATWATER KENT 


igned 


A gift that will make Christmas memorable—a lovely addition 


t 


O any home 


What more could anyone ask? Pooley Radio 


ibinets bring you complete and lasting radio satisfaction. 
e them—hear them—there’s a Pooley dealer near you. 


Beware of imitations—look for the name “Pooley” before you buy 


1672 Indiana Avenue 





CABINET SPEAKERS ' 


curth 


ATWATER KENT 


UNIT 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Model 1300-R-2D (shown above) 

Pooley (patented) Floating Horn and Atwater 
J mplete, without tubes and batteries, $225 
io Cabinets pped with Atwater Kent 











ey eq 

$390. Write for complete illustrated booklet—today 
I r es slight } gher west f the R ck es ar d m Cana la 
idian Pooley R Cabinets ar vufactured by 

M lm and Hill, Led., Kitchener, Canada 

Model 2200 (shown at left) 
Pooley Cabinet Speaker, with built-in Pooley (pat- 
ented) Fl Horn and Atwater Kent Reproduc 
ing Unit le battery space. Price, without set 


tubes and barteries, $ 
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off the trail, promoters generally say, ‘Tell 
inquirers you are handling it yourselves.’ 
There is every chance in the world that the 
benefit will net much more than the sum 
agreed upon as the institution’s share; 
otherwise the contract would not be sought. 

“These benefit promoters know their 
stuff. In most instances the amount paid 
to the charity is a small part of the total 
receipts. If it is a ticket sale, the house is 
likely to be sold out five times over. Then 
the program feature is a fat source of in- 
come. Its advertising space is sold under 
high pressure. Many advertisers do not 
wish to have their names appear. ‘Com- 
pliments of a friend’ is the usual formula. 
Perhaps half a dozen of these anonymous 
cards may appear in the program, whereas 
fifty or a hundred have been sold. Of course 
some of thiseasy money may never reach the 
promoter; it may stick in the pockets of his 
solicitors. But most promoters are rather 
shrewd in keeping tab on their solicitors.” 


One for You, Two for Me 


“‘Some of these benefits net sums which 
are almost unbelievable, and beneficiaries 
get only the small change. For instance, a 
certain benefit held in a large city unques- 


| tionably netted its promoters several hun- 


denied. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dred thousand dollars, as it exploited the 
patriotic sentiment of the people in a very 
compelling way. The appeal could not be 
The society feature of the affair 
was cleverly manipulated. Social leaders 
fell for it to an extent which made them 
deaf to all caution. The sum turned over 
to the beneficiaries looked large, but really 
was trifling compared with what the pro- 
motion wolves got. 

“And a substantial portion of this big 
killing went to a person of wealth and social 
prominence. Unique? No; it happens. 
The thing which puts affairs of this kind 
over big is the social element. Wealthy 


| social climbers are strong for this sort of 


| 


thing, which gets them front-page position 











Blackfeet Chiefs in Glacier National Park 


December 11, 1926 


in the papers and a chance to do teamwo 
with those of secure social position. If you 
knocked all the charity rungs out of the 
social ladder, a lot of ambitious climber 
would not get far above ground. 

“Regarding the reluctance of men of 
wealth to punish those who have duped 
them in the name of charity: At a time 
when a notorious promoter was making a 
campaign for a charity that appealed 
strongly to public sympathy, I received a 
telephone call from a friend asking me to 
meet him in a near-by cigar store. He 
cautioned me to play up to his lead and ir 
dicated that I would get an earful of usefu 
information. I was as Jo 
Smith, a good guy who had been playing 
in hard luck and needed to pick up some 
easy money quickly.” 


introduced 


Cramping the Crooks 


“<*Say, 


, exclaimed the gaudy 
‘I’ve got the softest snap going. I knock 
down at least a hundred a day.’ 

“Then he showed me a check for $100 
payable to the charity in question and 
signed by a wealthy business man. When 
I asked what per cent of it he would get he 
laughed and answered: 

***T’m supposed to have half of it; 
I’m not boob enough to turn in all the 
checks I get. Of course I have to give up 
some to the head grafter. He gets a-plenty 
anyhow, as he has about twenty workers 
How did I work it? Called up this soft guy 
on the phone, said I was Alderman Gus 
Blank, and would he hand my messenger 
a check for this charity? That alderman is 
in Europe. Easy! I’m goin’ to pick Sweet 
Charity as my patron saint. Trouble? The 
guys who have followed this game for years 
tell me that you couldn’t get a philan- 
thropist to prosecute on a bet.’ 

“Of course I promptly reported this to 
the millionaire whose the cl y 
slicker had shown me. He told me to forget 
it; he didn’t want that kind of publicity. 

(Continued on Page 78 
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(Give her a new EASY washer 


... you dont realize how much 


HINK of this! A great big batch of clothes 

washed and another big batch dried—all at 
once; time simply cut in half; the wash water 
kept at an even temperature; the rinse, the blue 
and the wash water all handled for you; no 
buttons to sew on; no deep wrinkles to iron out; 
and every piece washed and dried as thoroughly 
and gently as by human hands—that’s the New 
Easy Washer. 

And don’t forget that all these benefits are 
for a lifetime, forever making life easier, brighter 
and happier. 

Double capacity—double speed 


The New Easy has two tubs. Each holds eight 
double sheets or the equal in other clothes. One 
tub washes, the other dries—they both work at 


SYRACUSE WASHING 


EASY waster 


once. With sixteen large sheets washed and dried 
together, time is cut in half. 

When you are ready to dry a tubful of 
clothes in the Easy, just turn a lever and 
three minutes the clothes will be so dry that 
you only have to hang them out in the sun for 
a few minutes. On winter days, when you may 
wish to hang the clothes indoors, you won’t find 


In 


any pools where water from the seams and thick 
hems has dripped on the floor. 


There is nothing to put deep wrinkles in the 
linens or to tear buttons off the shirts. Think of 
the ironing and sewing time that is saved! 


But that isn’t all. As the suds, the rinse and 
the blue water are whirled from the clothes in 
the dryer, each in turn is carried back to the 
proper place by a wonderful new water-circulat 


MACHINE CORPORATION, Syracuse, 


she wants one 


ing system. This system even empties the washer 


for you when you're all through. 


Act now on this Free ( fer 


We'll lend you a New Easy, and let you de a whole 
week’s washing with it. Just call up the nearest Easy 
de aler at once. Nf here are 
no strings to this offer. 
You pay nothing. If you 
decide to keep the New 
Easy and show it to the 
neighbors on Christmas 
morning as the grandest 
present any woman ever 
had, just make a small 
down payment and keep 
it right there. 
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She SALT in the 
Yuletide Feasts of Long Ago 


oe YULE log has been piled on the fire 

in the Great Hall. A great company has 
assembled to do honor to the day. Knights 
and ladies, men-at-arms and serving maids, men 
of the church and state, stable-boys—all ranks, 
all classes at the same long table with but one 
thing marking the dividing line between those 
of unquestioned rank and those who were not 
— The Great Salt. 


The Great Salt of the Fifteenth Century was 
often eighteen inches in height and the work 
of a master craftsman in precious metals. Its 
sides were studded with sapphires, pearls and 
other precious stones. It was wrought in every 
conceivable form—of elephants, lions, dragons, 
serpents, lighthouses, hour-glasses. 


At every individual's place at the Fifteenth 
Century dining table was a smaller or trencher- 
salt, from which the condiment was carried to 
the trencher itself. 


Everyone who could afford the expensive 
luxury of salt in those days used salt and every- 
one strove to possess an elaborate Great Salt 
to occupy a prominent position at his table. 
For salt, mind you, according to the old folk 
tales, was the only article not used at the feasts 
of witches and demons. 


* ee A K 


The salt has ceased to be an article of class 
distinction as it was in the days of long ago. 
Nevertheless, as it is produced by Reed & 
Barton master silversmiths at Taunton, it IS an 
article of distinction—of marked distinction. 
Your jeweler will be glad to show you Reed & 
Barton salts as they are produced as part of 
complete services in hollow ware and flatware. 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS, 


3 ’ Send for interesting and in- yy 
Sis String structive booklet outlining the ® Ry ® 
<4 history of tableware. It will oe 
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Reed & Barton Saits in the 
Heritage and Heppelwhite 
patterns, Solid Silver. 
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Never give a check to a solicitor —mail or 
send it to the institution you wish to help. 
With variations, this game is being played 
every day in the United States. There are 
more hungry suckers in Charity Creek 
than in any other body of water—and you 
can catch ’em with a bent pin. The clever- 
est crooks in this game move from city to 
city. 

“The work of high-class campaigning 
organizations has helped to cramp the style 
of these crooks and confine their operations 
to the smaller charitable institutions and 
to benefits which are of a somewhat im- 
promptu character.”’ 


A Cure for Pollyanna 


Like the well-known way of the trans- 
gressor, the path of the free-lance philan- 
thropist is hard. Most of those who 
adventure upon it find it paved with cobble- 
stones of disillusionment and edged with 
brambles of ingratitude. Only the bravest 
of generous and kindly spirits are able to 
follow it far. The science of psychology 
knows no surer cure for the Pollyanna com- 
plex than free-lance direct-to-consumer 
philanthropy. It is guaranteed to close the 
pores of open-handed retail benevolence at 
the first plunge. Julius Rosenwald, a man 
who has given away millions and is world- 
famous for his philanthropies, tells me: 

‘IT made my money in retail trade, but 
when it comes to philanthropy, I’m pref- 
erably a wholesaler. The mere matter of 
the time involved in listening to private 
appeals and investigating them makes retail 
giving by individuals physically impossible 
on any scale large enough to amount to any- 
thing; and besides, I believe that giving 
without proper investigation is likely to do 
more harm than good. 

“But individual direct-to-consumer giv- 
ing has a still greater psychological handi- 
cap. Itsdisappointments are almost certain 
to be so numerous and so bitter as to 
blight the generous impulses of any but the 
most incurable philanthropist. Having no 
desire to have my human sympathies 
chilled and my arteries hardened, I have 
avoided adventures into that field. 

** About the only persons who make a fair 
success of what you call free-lance charity 
direct personal giving to individuals—are 
the poor. When Jane Addams remarked 
that those who give most and most success- 
fully to the poor are the poor themselves 
she spoke a great truth. That is a kind of 
giving which most frequently escapes leav- 
ing its recipients more impoverished than 
they were before. Why? Perhaps because 
it carries its own proof of unselfishness and 
is more generally accepted as an obligation 
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A Scene in Byrd Park, Near Richmond, Virginia 
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than the charity of the rich. When Mrs. 
Levy gives Mrs. Lewis a little from her 
meager family store to help out because 
Lewis is unemployed, Mrs. Lewis accepts 
the gift with a knowledge that the tables 
may be turned almost any time and it will 
be her turn to repay Mrs. Levy in kind. 

‘But when you consider wholesale phi- 
lanthropy only, do not imagine that you 
have entered seas which are so well charted 
that your course is clear. You can’t imagine 
how difficult it is to give money away so that 
it will serve a useful and constructive pur- 
pose and yield a clear net benefit to hu- 
manity. 

“Tt is far easier to make a large fortune 
honestly than it is to give one away ir a 
manner that will assure the promoting of 
human welfare or the building up of human 
character. 

“T spend many wakeful night hours plan 
ning how to solve concrete problems along 
this line. Asa result, I am sure that one of 
the most difficult things a man can do is to 
give away large sums of money wisely, con- 
structively and to the real benefit of his 
fellow beings. I have long since lost fait! 
in those forms of charity which are merely 
palliative. My interest has shifted to those 
forms of help which hold promise of pre- 
venting the further need for gratuitous 
financial help. 

“There is quite as keen a call for the 
exercise of sharp watchfulness of expenss 
in giving a fortune away as there is in mak- 
ing it. The high cost of giving is no 
idle phrase.” 

Free-lance philanthropy, at best, seldom 
yields unalloyed satisfaction. 


Gentlemen’s Agreements 


“‘T’m naturally for individual free-lance 
methods,”’ confessed a multimillionaire 
friend of mine, ‘“‘in philanthropy as _ in 
everything else. But I’ve had my disci- 
pline. Several years ago I put ten boys 
through college—on a gentlemen’s agree 
ment between us that they would return 
the money, on the partial-payment plan, 
to help other boys when they began to earn, 
after their graduation. Only one of the ten 
has lived up to that understanding. This 
rather stunned me, and I consulted a man 
who handles the student-aid department of 
a large university. He told me that 90 per 
cent of the money advanced by them to 
students, under a similar agreement, is re- 
turned to the revolving fund. 

‘The impersonalized benefaction brought 
the better result because it carried a greater 
sense of obligation. The boys I helped evi- 
dently said to themselves, ‘He’s rich. Why 
hurry about the refund? If he wishes to 

Continued on Page 80 
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Let Radio bring Christmas Cheer 




















from the USL 


F there is one time of the year that radio 

brings joy and gladness into the home it 
is Christmas time. For the air is filled with 
the Christmas Spirit— Radio programs are at 
their best. 


If you are a radio owner you will surely want 
perfect radio performance for Christmas. 
Maybe you need a new set of dry “B” 
batteries, an ‘“‘A”’ battery or a set of “B”’ 
storage batteries, a battery charger, an ‘“‘A”’ 
or ‘‘B”’ power supply which plugs into the 
light socket, or a trickle charger for your ‘‘A”’ 
battery. Then USL has just what you want. 
And USL radio equipment will bring your 
set up to its peak of performance. 


Perhaps you are wondering what to give 
Dad and Mother for Christmas. And prob- 
ably they are wondering what to give you. 
Why not pool the family Christmas money 


Select your radio equipment 


complete line 


as thousands are doing and select USL Radio 
Equipment—something the entire family 
will enjoy for years to come? 


Telephone your local USL battery dealer to 
demonstrate the USL Broadcast Receptor 
and the complete line of USL radio equip 
ment. Let him help you in selecting radio 
equipment wisely. Take your radio prob 
lems to him and he will gladly give you the 
benefit of his judgment and experience. 


Write us for USL descriptive bulletins and a 
copy of the USL Radio Log Book containing 
the latest list of broadcasting stations. 


U. S. LL. RADIO, INC. 
U. S. LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
USI USI USI 


Pacific Coast Factory Canadian Factory Australian Factory 
Oakland, Calif. Niagara Falls, Ont Sydney, N.S. W. 


Prices quoted are jor East of the Rockies 





USL Trickle Charger 
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THERE IS A DEPENDABLE 


USL BATTERY ~~ 


FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR 
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USL B’’ Storage Battery 

























SAVE MONEY-SEE THE USL MAN IN YOUR TOWN 


11600 SERVICE STATIONS 


AND DEALERS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
















‘The Nickel 


Let ’Em Eat 
All They Want 


be kids can eat all the 
Planters Peanuts they want, 
and it will still be a “‘ Merry 
Christmas”. Planters Peanuts 
are OK xd for them. 

Wholesome, healthy food— 
that’s what they are. They are 
specially selected from the finest, 
most perfect peanuts grown in 
Virginia and thoroughly roasted 
by processes that keep them 
fresh, crisp and digestible. 

You don’t have to hide Planters 
Peanuts—unless you want to 
keep them for yourself. Put them 
in the toe of every stocking—the 


best for the last. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 


Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San 
Francisco, New York, Chicago 
Boston, Philadelphia 


Canadian Factory: Toronto. 
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help other students, he can dig into his 
bank account again plenty there!’ But 
their arrangement with the administrator 
of a college revolving fund looked to the 
other boys like a straight business deal.”’ 

The financial secretary of a woman multi- 
millionaire says: “Of the hundreds of beg- 
ging letters which we have received, the 
nerviest one was from a young man asking 
for money to buy an automobile with which 
to drive to and from the country club. The 
letter assumed that the owner of millions 
would not miss a few hundred dollars for an 
inexpensive car, and would be well repaid 
by the thought of the pleasure the gift 
would afford a young man of sufficient social 
standing to be elected to membership in a 
country club.” 

In the judgment of this secretary, about 
10 per cent of the appeals which reach his 
desk come from professional mail-order beg- 


| gars. 


“To me,” he adds, ‘‘the most puzzling 


| thing about the flood of these appeals is 


how the persons writing them can think 
they will bring any money. These letters 
indicate that this country must be over- 
populated with infant prodigies—young- 
sters of amazing talent in music and art 
all born to families in poor circumstances. 
Generally the letters from such families 
put the responsibility of a choice between 
serving American culture or snuffing out 
the flame of genius squarely up to the phi- 
lanthropist. 

“The highly professional mail-order beg- 
gar, however, is never guilty of an antago- 
nistic approach; he is altogether too smooth 
to commit this error.” 

Long before Gen. Charles G. Dawes was 
elected Vice President of the United States, 
he became a confirmed and incorrigible 
philanthropist. As a memorial to his son, 
he built two hotels, one in Boston and one 
on Chicago’s West Side, for the class of 
men who usually are forced to patronize 
the flop houses. In Chicago also he has 
built a hotel in memory of his mother for 
women who are, financially speaking, also 
dangerously near the down-and-out fron- 
tier. 

“Most givers,” he declares, “demand 
opportunity to do constructive work. They 
are particular about the human materials 
with which they experiment and require a 
fair chance for character building. Fine! 
But it doesn’t leave much chance for the 
forlorn hopes. So I put a little money on 
the hundred-to-one shots.” 


Qualifying as Angels 


““Many of the men who reach the flop- 
house level are there because of their vices, 
their shiftlessness and their deficiencies. 
But I also know that Nature is dealing 
them their punishments in an even-handed 
way. 

“But I can’t make myself feel self- 
righteous enough to deny them a shelter 
against the storm and the cold. That will 
scarcely add to their moral poverty. 

“Then in each thousand of these down- 
and-outers there may be one who will pull 
himself together and come back to a normal 
and self-respecting life if he has a little en- 
couragement. That possible percentage is 
high enough to encourage me to take a 
chance. 

“To my mind it would be unfortunate to 
break down the morale of free-lance philan- 
thropists by emphasizing the cupidity and 
ingratitude of those who seek charity. A 
real sporting philanthropist doesn’t need to 
be told that ingratitude and unworthiness 
are the rule, not the exception, in this field. 
He’ll take a chance and play his money on 
the forlorn hope—at least occasionally. 

‘Personally I have quite as much respect 
for the down-and-outer who will get all the 
charity he can, any way he can, as I have 
for the charity promoters who knock down 
50 per cent or more on the money they 
raise for benevolent enterprises. There are 
plenty of these grafters camping on the 
doormats of men and women who wish to 
give money for the help of their unfortunate 
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fellows. They're a well-groomed, smooth- 
tongued tribe too. 

‘I’m quite as much interested in knowing 
how much of any sum I am asked to give 
will go into the pocket of the one who 
solicits it as I am to know the worthiness 
and need of the charity for which the solici 
tation is made. Fifty per cent—or even 
one-fifth of it—for the solicitor is unreason- 
able, outrageous. 

“Tl have a greater contempt for the char- 
ity slicker who takes for himself an extor 
tionate share of the charity funds which he 
solicits than I have for the bandit or the 
burglar. He exploits for his own gain one 
of the finest of human impulses and thereby 
helps dry up the springs of compassion 
and he does this with no risk to his personal 
safety.”’ 

According to the Scriptures it is easier 
for a camel to pass through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but the fact remains that the mil- 
lionaire philanthropist must watch his step 
or he will acquire a fixed status as an angel. 
This position is as difficult to relinquish as 
it is expensive to maintain. Initiation into 
the angel lodge is something to warm the 
cockles of a millionaire’s heart. If he isn’t 
made to feel that he is of the elect those 
who pinned the angel tag on him have fallen 
down on their job. 

But when he first qualifies as an angel 
nothing is said about the fact that his elec- 
tion is for life. All reference to this perma- 
nency of the honor is delicately avoided. 
He'll discover later that a large gift is an un- 
failing way to create a perpetual financial 
responsibility. 


Private Game Preserves 


In the domain of applied philanthropy 
there isno Sherman Act against the creation 
of monopolies. When a man of wealth 
makes a handsome gift to an institution he 
commits himself to it almost irretrievably. 
A marriage would scarcely mortgage his 
future more firmly. In effect, it becomes 
his institution and it is up to him to see it 
through until death do them part. 

Almost every college in the country has 
itschiefangel. When it needs more money 
as it is sure to—and a public appeal is made, 
it is a moral certainty that other rich men 
will reply much to this effect: 

“No; I don’t care to intrude in Mr. 
Blank’sspecial preserves. Everybody knows 
that his name is carved on the doorsills of 
that institution. I prefer to give where I’ll 
get a little credit for my money, to start 
something of my own. It’s a poor policy to 
play the other man’s game.” 

He is a rare angel who knows when and 
how to quit, and a still rarer one who has 
the nerve to pull out of a benevolent project 
to which he has once committed himself. 
If an angel shows any disposition to with- 
draw his support from a worthy institution, 
he is likely to be reminded that he has 
placed the institution in the difficult posi- 
tion of a girl who has accepted the enthusi- 
astic attentions of a young man to an 
extent which has excluded other suitors and 
thereby ruined her chances. He cannot 
well deny this. 

Angelships are often inherited. There are 
many instances where families have for sev- 
eral generations honored such an obliga- 
tion. Again, a man of wealth doesn’t wish 
to be rated as a quitter, even in his philan- 
threpies. Most men who have made or in- 
creased great fortunes have done so by 
seeing their enterprises through to a finish. 
It is natural that they will be governed by 
the same code of constancy in giving their 
money away. 

There is another angle to this problem of 
discharging the responsibilities of an ange! 
in good sporting fashion. At times even 
the multimillionaire’s style is likely to be 
cramped by economic and financial condi- 
tions. The man of small means seldom 
pictures the multimillionaire as ever being 
short of money; to his mind the very rich 
man always has a vast treasure of cash 
upon which to draw. Of course it is easily 
Continued on Page 82 
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A RED CAP who called forth 


Miami, Florida, Dec. 8, 1925 


W. W. Arrersury, President, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 


4y 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Y DEAR SIR: I am taking the 
very great liberty of writing you 
because I have just experi 
one of the finest acts of service which I 
have ever heard of happening to anyon 
on any railroad. And I thought perhaps 
you might like to hear about it, as a 
change from the great American pastim« 
of complaining about railroads 
On Monday, the 30th of November, I 
was to leave New York on the 12:30 noon 
Florida Special for Miami. I had four 
heavy and awkward pieces of hand lug 


enced 


gage, and a lunch engagement. So I 


checked the luggage in the Pennsylvania 
Station check place, and went off to 


lunch. At lunch, as women will, and my 
kind especialiy, I quite forgot to notice 
the time until some one told me it was 
12:20. This was at 34th Street and Park 


Avenue. I made a flying dive for a taxi 
and prayed for no traffic jams. We got 
in one at Herald Square but at that it 
was 12:28 when we dashed down the 
ramp into Pennsy Station, I flourishing 
my deck of checks. I burst out of the 


taxi, threw the checks at a red cap—an 
red cap—and gasped “The Florida Spx 
cial.” 

“Mah Gawd, lady”, said the porter, 


“you gotta run. 


RAN. The red cap ran. Officials in 

buttons, beholding us, urged us t 

run faster. I flashed my ticket at th 
gate, galloped down stairs, and below m« 
the catacombs of the Pennsy were re 
echoing “ Alllll abo-ard.” 

Well, I found my coach. “Get on, 

lady”, said the porter of it (K 95), and I 
wailed, “ But my bags—my bags.” 


“If you’re going you'd better get on”, 
he said, and with no red cap anywher 
in sight, I got on. And the train began 
to glide with that awful finality of New 
York trains, out of the station. I might 
have jumped off, except that the K 9s 
porter put a long muscular arm across 
he doorway. And there I was, everything 
1 owned, almost, lost somewhere 1n the 
Pennsy Station, with an unknown porter. 







































a letter to the President 
of his Railroad - - - 
































Ten years’ service to the Pennsylvania Railroad is the average record of the 360 Red Caps employed 

in the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York. Many have teen on the job continuously for twenty- 

five, thirty-five, even forty years. A very real esprit de corps has grown up in those years of service 
together as a body of trained, disciplined men, and a real pride in their railroad 


and the beautiful building in which they work. 


I tried to be calm, awfully, coldly calm, and asked the 
porter what in the world I could do? The porter suggest 


ed I could get off at Manhattan Transfer ar 






yolished and infinitely 


I managed to gasp 


But drat it, when would I ever get another reservation 


} 





to Florida? So he said | could ask the conductor. The 
conductor, once asked, didn’t believe anything like 
that had ever before happened in the annals of the 
road but of course I could get off at Manhattan Trans 
fer. So I got off at Manhattan Transfer, but I was a 


very disturbed and uncertain woman. 









said the Diplomatic Corps 
New York has just telephoned us 
able to hold this train ; 
just behind can come up, when your red 
your bags to your coach. 
we can’t keep this train too long, but if you haven't 


l 
And then, out of that office place, at the Transfer, 
there stepped a divine being in a uniform, with “Usher” 
printed across his manly bosom. I’m not sure what he 
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your bags when we leave I will take vour nan 
address and see that they 





are sent to you.” 
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GREATER 
KEENNESS 


and GREATER 
RIGIDITY 


OMPARE the Ever- 
Ready Blade (A) to the 
thin, wafer blade (B). 

Ever-Ready has a staunch 
steel body—a body heavy 
enough to take a scientifi- 
cally perfect bevel edge! 
It can be sharpened sharp! 
It keeps its keenness! It 
shaves with ball-bearing 
smoothness — quickly, 
cleanly, delightfully. 

And the Ever-Ready 
Blade is reinforced with a 
sturdy steel ‘‘backbone’”’. 
It’s rigid like the old-fash- 
ioned razor. It meets each 
hair with unbending accu- 
racy. There’s no “give”’ to 
it—-except the satisfaction 
it gives the shaver! 

Try Ever-Ready Blades 
once—they’ll be your good- 
morning friends forever 
after! 





Your Ever-Ready Razor 
is the finest razor that ever 
met a beard. We guarantee 
it for no less than 10 years. 
Our service department will 
replace your old Ever- 
Ready frame if it isn’t giv- 
ing 100% service. Send it 
to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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(Continued from Page 80 
possible for the man of very great wealth 
to find it necessary to reduce his philan- 
thropic expenditures in a period of business 
stress. This means that many an angel 
finds that if he is to stand squarely by the 
moral obligations which are the outgrowth 
of his outstanding support of a certain in- 
stitution, he must deny himself virtually 
all other giving. 

Again, this is a fast-changing world, and 
the viewpoints of men of great wealth 
have altered greatly within the past few 
years. What looked like an ideal philan- 


| thropy a few years ago may appear futile 


and obsolete today. The swift develop- 
ments of science may have brought to the 
philanthropist’s attention many new and 
alluring ways of serving humanity. But if 
he is hopelessly committed as an angel to 
the full extent of his giving power, his 
hands are tied. His position is particularly 
unenviable if he has inherited his obliga- 
tions as an angel and feels that he must 
shoulder them for the honor of the family 
name. This often happens. 

According to the men who advise the rich 
regarding their philanthropic investments, 


| a great many charities don’t know when 
| to die; they have outlived their usefulness 





owing to changed public conditions, but 
persist because they have called into being 
an organization of human beings who hate 
to give up their jobs. To use a hypothetical 
illustration: There was a time when the 
Home for Tired Street-Car Horses served a 
kindly purpose; but the only purpose such 
an institution would serve today would be 
that of furnishing subsistence to a corps of 
venerable employes who obtained their 
jobs when horses hauled street cars. 

There are scores of charities and philan- 
thropies which are as little justified today 
as would be a retreat for retired street-car 
horses; but they cling to life with an amaz- 
ing vitality and plead for support as elo- 
quently as a claimant for divorce. Of 
course, the only official executioner for ob- 
solete philanthropies is the painstaking and 
courageous philanthropist; he can enforce 
a starvation diet. But when an institution 


| of this sort can no longer draw nourish- 


ment from large givers, it falls back on 
catch-penny support from small and un- 
advised givers. Of course, these sinking 
charities are eager to grab at any straw 
and the 50 per cent promoters find them 
easy prey. 


The Philanthropist Coéperative 
The newest and most notable movement 


in philanthropy is that of coéperative giv- 
ing. The result is a beneficent combine— 


| in the most literal sense of the term. San 
| Francisco furnished an illuminating exam- 


ple in point. About fifteen of the richest 
men of that city have joined forces to dis- 
pose of their surplus wealth for the benefit 
of humanity and to do so while they are 
living. 

Apparently these millionaires have de- 
cided that dead hands are poor distributors 
of philanthropic funds. They prefer to have 
a first-hand participation in their philan- 
thropic investments and to check the re- 
sults of their adventures in benevolence. 
This is not only a forward step in making 
philanthropy more efficient but in deperson- 
alizing it. Though each member of the 


| combine is free to identify his name with 


certain gifts, the general tendency is to- 
ward group giving. Under this system 


| results are apparently the first considera- 
| tion and the building of personal reputa- 


tions for philanthropy secondary. These 


| men are out to cut down the high cost of 


giving. The charity slicker hasn’t a chance 
in the world to get any of the funds of the 
combine, the administration of which is as 
impersonal as that of great industrial co- 
operation. Philanthropists below the mil- 
lionaire class are the meal ticket for the 
charity slicker. 

With scarcely an exception, the execu- 


| tives who stand between large givers and 
| the army of applicants for gifts are in favor 


of professional campaign directors. One 
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man who handles millions of dollars in gifts 
for a wealthy and generous man says: 

‘These men are specialists in the business 
of raising money for public-welfare pur- 
poses and they go about their work in an 
intelligent, orderly and businesslike way. 
A number of them have built up enviable 
reputations for ability and clean and sound 
methods. Those whom I have in mind 
operate only upon a fixed fee. This is sound 
ethics. Philanthropists and their agents 
prefer to deal with them because they do 
not waste our time. Again, they are not 
likely to sell their services to projects which 
are either unimportant or unworthy. They 
can’t afford to do so. The fact that they 
are making money out of the raising of 
funds for philanthropies doesn’t bother us a 
bit—so long as we are satisfied that their 
compensation is reasonable. The pirates in 
this field are the only ones who raise our 
resentment. They exploit instead of aid 
philanthropy. 

“Among philanthropists the community 
chest is generally considered one of the 
greatest modern inventions in the field of 
finance for charity. Its slogan is Get Under 
the Big Umbrella—which is a very popular 
shelter from the storm of appeals that besets 
the citizens of every community, especially 
business men, who are inevitably the front- 
line victims of every charitable enterprise. 
Their logical answer to all appeals is: ‘I 
gave my share to the community chest. 
Apply to the chest managers.’”’ 


Repeat Business 


“But community-chest giving is only an 
incident in the charities of the philan- 
thropist who gives on a wholesale capital- 
investment scale. The administration of a 
community chest is an important public 
trust and should be in the hands of the 
ablest men in each community. As an 
agency for timesaving for the tired busi- 
ness man, it is all that is claimed for it; but 
I’m afraid there are some cases where its 
administration is either too lax or too tight, 
with the result that the charitable interests 
of the community are not given a balanced 
ration.” 

The man who originated the intensive- 
campaign system for raising funds for 
benevolent purposes should be a sound 
authority on the development of this mod- 
ern method of philanthropic financing. 

“To get the agony over quickly was the 
main idea which prompted this movement,” 
says Charles S. Ward, of New York. “ Be- 
fore it was tried out, raising a large fund 
for a college or hospital was a work of 
months, sometimes of years. The effort 
was chaotic, the procedure uncharted. It 
made large and prolonged demands upon 
the time of busy men, who often became 
weary in well-doing before the objective of 
their efforts was reached. It was costly, 
irritating and often discouraging. 

“Why not develop a method of procedure 
that would, through intensive organization, 
find a short cut and save this waste of time, 
money and benevolent impulse? Today 
the time limit on a public campaign is gen- 
erally one week, regardless of the amount 
involved. Seven organizations specializing 
in this field and refusing to work upon the 
percentage basis raise above $300,000,000 
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a year for sound public-welfare enterprises 
This is mainly capital investment. funds. 

“For example, ten years before the war 
the value of Y. M. C. A. buildings was les 
than $35,000,000; in that decade $100,000,- 
000 was added by the intensive-campaign 
method. By this plan more than $100,000,- 
000 was quickly raised for the first Red 
Cross campaign in the World War. One 
firm alone has raised, in this way, more 
than $425,000,000 since the war. It raised 
$100,000,000 at a cost to the campaign of 
one-fourth of one per cent. For raising 
$1,000,000 for a divinity school the expense 
was less than 2 per cent. The total expense 
of getting $1,250,000 for a Southern college 
was still lower. 

“A certain hospital received, inside of 
two years after a campaign, enough interest 
on the funds so raised to pay all the ex 
pense of the campaign. This should be 
sufficient to indicate that intensive cam- 
paigns conducted on a fee basis are eco- 
nomical in point of money expense, aside 
from the time-saving element. No worthy 
and useful institution needs to pay 50 or 
even 10 per cent to raise its money. 

‘A certain school lately offered 10 per 
cent for the raising of $3,000,000 for a 
needed educational foundation. The men 
behind the project were insistent upon the 
percentage arrangement. The answer they 
received was, ‘Why pay’us $300,000 for a 
job which we will undertake for less than 
one-tenth that reward? But we will not 
work on a percentage basis.” Many per- 
centage firms realize 3314 per cent. The 
president of a Western college tells me that 
his institution employed a solicitor on a 
five-year contract—at an actual cost of 80 
per cent of all funds raised! No wonder 
generous and public-spirited men of means 
are in revolt against the high cost of giving! 

“The method used by the leading non- 
percentage firms in this field is built up 
largely on the organization and direction 
of volunteer solicitors who go to people 
who know them and present a cause about 
which they are well informed. Under the 
modern campaign method, philanthropy 
is no longer the exclusive privilege of the 
rich; all take a hand. 

“There has been criticism, some of it 
justified, about overworking communities 
‘Applying the vacuum cleaner too often on 
the same spot’ is the common phrase. This 
is the unfortunate result of percentage 
solicitation. The little group of firms who 
refuse to work on a percentage do not need 
to go after business; it comes to them in 
plenty without solicitation.” 


Mail-Order Appeals 


“Mail-order appeals, in my opinion, are 

justified only in calling in contributions 
from those who have subscribed regularly 
in the past. I make an exception in the 
of the tuberculosis Christmas-seal 
campaign and perhaps one or two others 
3ut in the main, the postage stamp sym- 
bolizes excessive cost in benevolence, rang- 
ing from 50 per cent for large and worthy 
campaigns to 100 per cent for smaller ones 
The man who will respond to a mail-order 
appeal, excepting for a cause with which he 
is intimately familiar, belongs to Easy 
Mark Lodge.” 

From all of which it appears that the 
amateur or free-lance philanthropist who is 
looking for a direct kick from his generosity 
| do well to give only in his own com- 


case 


will 
munity or in his circle of personal acquaint- 
ances—and face the probability that the 
greatest kick he gets will come from disap- 
pointed beneficiaries when they reach the 
weaning stage. And when the chastened 
amateur giver becomes a professional phi- 
lanthropist and looks to the newspaper 
clipping bureau and the family scrapbook 
for his only satisfaction, he will regard his 
benefactions as investments and keep a 
sharp eye on the high cost of giving. The 
business of philanthropy, as a whole, needs 
reorganization; it is, I repeat, laboring un- 
der a burden of selling cost and overhead 
that would swamp almost any other in- 
dustry. 
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BRITTLE BAR WITH 

PUFFED WHEAT 

2 cups granulated sugar 

Quaker Puffed Wheat (or Puffed Rice) Nuts 
Put two cups granulated sugar in a perfectly 
smooth granite pan. Place on a range and stir 
constantly until melted to a syrup, taking care to 
keep sugar from sides of pan. Place nuts and 
Quaker Puffed Wheat (or Puffed Rice) in a but 
tered tin and pour syrup over this. Cool and 
mark into squares 


*PUFFED RICE BALLS - 
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- gate 


See recipe below 









PUFFED WHEAT KISSES 





4 cee whites l r wdered sugar 
ps Quaker Puffed t pped dates or 
Wheat (or Puffed R p shredded 
ts] va a anut 
Beat egg white ntil sciff ¢ add sugar slowly 
Fold Puffed Whear, dat t shredded cocoa 
nand Dak 4 r tor about mun 
™ D . a pa led 


Answering The Call For Christmas Sweets 
That Omit Digestive Regrets 


Here is a new idea in Christmas sweets that 
everyone, and especially mothers, will appre- 
ciate: Sweets gay, adventurous and enticing; yet 
kind to the stomach at the time of all times 
such kindness is most greatly needed. 

The recipes on this page are printed for the 
first time. A famous caterer has long made a 
daily “special” of the unique confections they 
result in. People come from all over to get them. 


Easy to prepare in a few minutes, they offer 


an entirely NEW note to the holiday scheme of 


candies and sweets. They are just sweet enough 
to attract, and lack the soo sweetness that often 
characterizes heavier candies at Christmas. 


AND-—above all things—the youngsters can 
eat all they want of them, wherever or when- 
ever they want. 


(Below) PUFFED WHEAT PRALINES 
2% cups powdered sugar +4 cup cream 
1 cup maple syrup 1 cup pecans 
1 cup Quaker Puffed Wheat (or Puffed Rice) 

Boil the first three ingredients until soft ball 

is formed in cold water. Remove from fire and 

beat until a creamy consistency. Add nuts and 

Puffed Wheat and drop from tip of spoon in 

small piles on buttered paper 








2 tbsps. vinegar 


dropped in cold water 


THE QUAKER OATS 


Some Unique Recipes From a 
Famous Candy Maker for Charming 


New Sweets that are Marvelous 


in More Ways than One 


*PUFFED RICE BALLS 

1 cup corn syrup or molasses 
Quaker Puffed Rice (or Puffed Wheat) 

Boil syrup or molasses, sugar and vinegar until a little snaps when 
35 a package of Puffed Rice 
Mix well, form into balls or fritters with the hands, rubbing the hands 
with a little butter. Drop on waxed paper to harden and cool 





1 cup sugar 


COMPANY 


To make them, you obtain Quaker Puffed Rice 
and Quaker Puffed Wheat, a package of each at 


any grocery store. That is all—the rest of the 


ingredients you have in the house 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam 
puffed to eight times its natural size; then oven 
toasted and crisped. In themselves, they taste 
like nutmeats— made into sweets, as the recipes 
suggest, they become the most delightful of 
confections, 

Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, exploded 
and toasted like the Puffed Wheat. Both con- 
tain vital food elements of the finest grain food, 
and thus combine unique deliciousness with 


definite food value. 


At left QI AKER NUGGETS 


3 cups Quaker Puffed Rice 2 Cup sugar 
or Pufted Wheat 1 tbsp. burte 
1 cup molasses or margarit 
2 cbsps. vinegar 4 tsp. soda 
Mix molasses, vinegar, sugar and butter. Heat 
slowly to the boiling point, then be 
grees of until a littie of the mixture 
brittle when dropped i 1 water. Remove t 
the fire, stir in the soda and pour over the Puf 
Rice in a large bowl. Sur with a larg 
until well mixed, then drop small sp« f 
the mixture waxed paper to har 








I'll eall back 
possibly can.” 
Helga’s discretion was to be relied upon. 

It was only that Arlene wished this last 
evening to be as romantically lovely a 
memory as possible. Not, of course, that 
she was trying to deceive Reynolds as to 
From the very first he had 
known about that. 

“What do you do,” he had asked, less 
than an hour after he had met her, “‘the 
rest of the year?’’ And this despite the 
fact that they had met on the shore of a 
Tennessee mountain lake during the two 
weeks of last summer, when she thought 
she had left Doctor Dale behind. 
had let a handful of warm sand 
trickle slowly through her fingers. ‘‘ What 
makes you think I do anything?” she had 
asked. 

Reynolds had smiled. ‘Oh, that’s obvi- 
ous,”’ he had said—-despite the fact that she 
was wearing a swimming suit as brief as a 
telegram and that her tight impudent little 
rubber cap was blue as her eyes and as be- 
coming as a smile. 

If it had ever occurred to one of the 
young men who played tennis and danced 
with her to ask such a question— which, of 
course, it never would have— Arlene would 
have evaded it. She didn’t evade Reynolds’. 

“I’m a doctor,”’ she said gravely. And 
after a moment she added, “Child and in- 
fant specialist.” In that brief pausing mo- 
ment she had a flash of realization that 
Keith Reynolds wouldn't like her any the 
less for her being a success. 

He had nodded, quite matter of fact, and 
told her that he was a lawyer with a big 
Chicago corporation. And that was that. 
He accepted the fact as she did—-that they 
were both on a vacation, and they spent 
precious little time in discussion either of 
medicine or law. 

They swam and eanoed and played tennis 
together, they motored and danced. They 
did not flirt with each other—not, at least, 
in any commonplace, adolescent fashion. 
None of the provocative teasing of flirta- 
tion, the swaggering, self-glorifying sex 
play of immaturity. But almost from the 
first glance there was something between 
them more inreaching than play, more po- 
tent than coquetry. Reynolds’ keen intel- 
lectual arrogance, Arlene’s forced frivolity, 
melted away under it like metal in flame. 

It was flamelike, too, in the way it caught 
up odd, wholly extraneous things and made 
them fuel. The fact that the local card 
shark at the inn was afraid to try his tricks 
when Reynolds was picked for the victim; 
the admission of a prosperous, portly manu- 
facturer that if he was trying to get away 
with anything he'd hate to have that young 
fellow cross-examining him on the witness 
the swift, strong, overhand stroke 
with which Keith swam— perhaps, though, 
these were not extraneous. Nothing so 
surely feeds the flame for a woman as 
force in a man. 

Before the first week was over, Arlene 
had learned a difference. She realized that 
she had never been in love before. It was 
fortunate that she had already made up her 
mind about never marrying. It would have 
been harder now. She realized now that, 
though it might have seemed hard at the 
time, it had been really comparatively easy 
to give up the idea of marrying either Arthur 
or James. The attraction of Arthur 
young, fiery, romantic— had left her mind 
all outside, a bit shivering and lonely, per- 
haps, but perfectly able to function, cool- 
headedly unable to blink away from certain 
truths. And James, really, had set off no 
fire and ardor in her at all. It had been easy. 

Odd, that mysterious chemistry of at- 
traction which made Reynolds so com- 
pletely everything for Arlene. Tall and 
well-made, he was, lean and keen. Char- 
fairness and a 


But put off anybody you 


her profession. 


She 


stand; 


acter he had, 
great deal of quiet and restrained power. 
4, 
h 


Because 


hv} ly 
ODVIOUSLY ; 


e maintained a pleasant, courte- 
ous aloofness and did not trouble himself 


over things and people who did not interest 
him, his instant attraction to Arlene had 
the flattery both of sincerity and discrimi- 
nation. It is likely, however, that she was 
the first person to believe, honestly, that he 
had charm. And she even thought him 
handsome—God save the mark! 

The attraction between them being ma- 
ture, which is seeking rather than swagger- 
ing, she and Reynolds kept trying all the 
time to know each other better; and though 
so much the major portion of their time 
together was mere play, it was inevitable 
that occasionally their work should be 
spoken of too. Arlene, quite unconsciously, 
presented hers only in its most romantic 
aspect. 

She told Keith that she couldn’t re- 
member when she hadn’t dreamed of being 
a doctor; how away back in her doll days, 
when the other girls had played mother, 
she had played doctor; of the bottles of 
powdered brick dust she had had always 
ready against a possible epidemic of diph- 
theria among the dolls; of the green plums 
she had used to stew on the back of the 
stove so that she could prescribe dark 
liquid —ill-tasting, effective-looking medi- 
cine too. 

Then she told him how, just when she 
was at the age when that was beginning to 
seem childish and silly, she had seen an old- 
fashioned nurse boiling up burdock roots to 
mix with alcohol and realized that there 
was something real, not baby play at all, 
within her grasp. In a shady corner of the 
vegetable garden, where worthwhile prod- 
uce would not grow, she had planted her 
own patch of herbs. 

Commonplace weeds these were, in the 
main, but genuinely potent none the less. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, which cures sores of the 
mouth; foxglove, which is digitalis; deadly 
nightshade, which is belladonna; catnip 
and coltsfoot and plantain. The little weed 
garden was still there. She had seen it on 
her last visit home, flourishing verdantly in 
the shady corner. 

Reynolds had listened, as honestly in- 
terested as she had been when he told her of 
his first court-room trial. He had had to 
fight to choose his own work; his father 
had had a place in the paternal lithograph- 
ing business waiting for him; he could 
smile with sympathetic understanding at 
Arlene’s description of her difficulties in 
convincing her mother that there was noth- 
ing either wicked or abnormal in a girl's 
wishing to be a doctor. 

They had spent their ten days together 
to a considerable extent in discovering the 
countless other things they had in com- 
mon—their liking for chamber music and 
Conrad, their dislike for canoes with spon- 
sons, and dowagers in girlish little sports 
dresses; even their backgrounds, for they 
found that they had both come of pioneer 
stock. 

One afternoon they had motored over to 
see the town from which Reynolds’ grand- 
mother and grandfather had started off for 
the West in a train of covered wagons. 
They found the old crossroads at which the 
wagons had gathered, the stone church 
where, the night before starting, his grand- 
father had married his grandmother. 

“*He hadn't expected to take her along, 
you see,” Keith explained. “She was only 
eighteen and she’d never been away from 
home overnight. He was going West alone 
to get started and then coming back in 
three or four years after her. He'd said 
good-by to her on her father’s plantation 
twenty miles away and left her there 
everything had been settled. And then, 
just at dusk the night before the wagons 
were to start, she had appeared alone on 
horseback, with just the clothes she had on 
and a package of garden seeds, and made 
him marry her and take her along. 

‘“*T never saw her,’’ Reynolds said; “‘she 
died before I was born; but she was always 
a romantic figure to me when I was a 
youngster. I suppose this was because 
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grandfather talked about her so much to 
me, and then because she had come to him 
on horseback. The women in our town 
didn’t ride, and the only ladies I'd ever 
seen on horses were in pictures in fairy 
tales, so I always mixed her up with them. 
Then we had a gorgeous garden, plants that 
came up year after year, still growing from 
the seeds she’d brought from Tennessee. 
Grandfather always took such tender care 
of them. He called them Mary Lou’s 
flowers.” 

Arlene had looked down the paved high- 
way that must have been just a dusty road 
when the white wagons had started down it. 

“TI never thought much about the pi- 
oneers’ wives,”’ she said; “‘the women who 
went along because they loved their hus- 
bands and couldn't bear to be left behind; 
who would never have dreamed, just for 
themselves, of going into all the dangers 
and hardships.” 

Reynolds nodded. ‘I suppose grand- 
father told me that story a hundred times, 
and every time he told me how he had 
begged grandmother to go back home and 
let him take the chances alone. ‘I was sort 
of weak with wanting her to goso bad,’ he’d 
always say, ‘but I did the best I could to 
get her not to. “‘Oh, Mary Lou,” I kept tell- 
ing her, ‘you poor, brave dear, you don't 
know what you’re letting yourself infor.”’’”’ 

Reynolds and Ariene had found the door 
of the little stone church open and had 
gone in, standing for a few moments in 
half-awed, half-embarrassed silence before 
the same old altar where Mary Lou had 
married her pioneer. Mary Lou’s grandson 
had looked down upon the girl beside him. 

** Arlene he had begun. But his 
voice sounded so odd and loud in the still, 
empty church, that he had evidently 
thought better of whatever he had been in- 
tending to say. 

Arlene remembered every detail of that 
day with a poignant clearness, because it 
had proved, unexpectedly, to be the last 
day she and Keith had had together. They 
had got back to the inn to find an insistent 
telegram waiting for Keith. His superior 
in the legal department had been taken 
critically ill, an important matter he had 
been handling would devolve upon Rey- 
nolds. 

Keith had left for Chicago on the eight 
o'clock train that evening. 

That had been August. Now it was 
November, and Arlene knew that Keith 
was coming to say the thing he had not 
said that afternoon in the little empty 
church. She knew what she would have to 
say in return, of course. But she did not 
wish to say it as she had to James, in 
grievances and irritations and cross pur- 
poses, in misunderstanding. An effective 
enough way that was, of course, but a way 
that, once its purpose had been accom- 
plished, they had both been glad to forget. 
Arlene did not wish Keith to wish to forget 
a single moment of their time together. She 
wanted to leave a memory that could go on 
down the years with them both, as lastingly 
fragrant as Mary Lou’s flowers. 

There was nothing in the living room to 
suggest Doctor Dale. It was the room 
where Arlene went, evenings, to get away 
from her. Tonight, to be sure, in her tall 
pottery vase were a half dozen flaunting 
chrysanthemums that had been sent by a 
grateful patient, but you can’t make chrys- 
anthemums look professional. They glowed 
in a shadowy corner of the room like an- 
other hearth fire. 

The living room was small, but richly 
mellow with the feel of home. It was one of 
Arlene’s extravagances, like her underwear. 
Completely hidden, of course, with busi- 
nesslike caution, under her plain tailor- 
made suits, Arlene always wore the most 
frivolously feminine lingerie. Pastel silk 
crépes, georgette, all fine impractical plaits, 
broad ribbon straps and narrow flutings of 
embroidered net. Helga laundered these, 


exquisitely, disapprovingly. 











December 





‘‘Gets me,”’ she would always observe, 
with Seandinavian frankness, as she laid 
the frivolous silk frailties in Arlene’s bureau 
drawers, ““what you want to wear clothes 
like these for, when you ain’t got nobody 
to see ‘em.” 

The living room, Helga 
though. It was natural enough 
woman to like a place homy. 

Arlene drew thin dull-gold colored silk 
curtains against the raw November eve- 
ning, set a tiny tobacco table close beside 
the big chair where Keith would sit. She 
turned on all three mellow-shaded | 


lamps 
and lighted the fire. In a low crystal bow] 
were the red 


understood, 
for a 


Keith had that 
morning, their fragrance mingled with the 
faint pungency of the burning wood. 

The telephone rang faintly through the 
closed door into the office on the other side 
of the apartment, but Arlene let Helga 
answer it. She was glad she had, for while 
Helga was still in the office, Keith arrived 

Arlene opened the door. Reynolds was 
standing in the apartment hallway, snow 
still melting on the broad rough shoulders 
of his overcoat, on the soft hat he had 
thrust under his arm. For weeks Arlene 
had pictured this moment, foreseen it. And 
yet the sudden reality seemed almost to 
crash against her, amazing, staggering. 

‘I’m so glad to see you--come in.”” Her 
own voice sounded queer and loud in her 
ears. In her planning and foreseeing, Rey- 
nolds had been a sort of lay figure, never 
quite clearly seen. Suddenly now he was 
real. 

Just inside the hall door, he bent down 


roses sent 


and kissed her. She had not foreseen that 
either! 

While they were still in the hall, Helga 
came out 
open—the Bluebeard door that was to have 
been kept so tightly closed that night. 

“‘Let’s see your office.” 

There was nothing for it. Arlene 
switched on the light at the door and Rey- 
nolds followed her in. His arm around her, 
keeping her close beside him, 
around the room, peering with interest into 
the glass case of instruments, looking at the 
medical books on the shelves— Abt’s Pedi- 
atrics, Nutritional and Clinical Dietetics 
He looked through the door into the ad 
joining examination room, with its high 
white padded table for undressing babies, 
its scales; smiled at the collection of funny 
dolls and stuffed animals which Arlene kept 
to help distract apprehensive little patients 

While they were still in the office the 
telephone rang. Nothing for it but to 
answer. Reynolds went out of the office at 
once, closing the door behind him. For- 
tunately, it was a trained nurse calling; 
professional nurses know how to make their 
reports and questions brief and to the point 
The whole office episode was over quickly 
Not five minutes in all she ar 
Keith were in the living room, with its 
shaded lights, its fire, its flowers. A 
beginning, perhaps, but that was all. 

Keith had drawn two chairs before the 
fire, moved the brass fender with its flicker 
ing ruddy reflection a little so that Ariene’s 
small satin slippers could rest on it mor 
easily. He must have brought her candy 
a big square white box stood unostenta- 
tiously on the far side of the table. The 
delicious frivolity of such an attention, the 
deep sweetness of being looked out for! 
And then the excitement that Keith’s being 
here threw over everything, just as it had 
those magic vacation days. It was like a 
colored light, this excitement; under it, 
commonplaces seemed charged with sig- 
nificance and mystery; Keith’s casual pok- 
ing at the burning logs, his smile at Helga 
when she came to tell them that dinner wa 
ready. Arlene moved about her familiar 
rooms as though in a strange new place, 
fairly tremulous with response 

Reynolds had said that he was hungry, 
but she saw that it was as difficult for him 


of the office, leaving the door 


he strolled 


before 


bad 


Continued on Page 89 
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Dollars Earned, Miles Run, 
and Work Well Done 


The many thousands of owners of 
Graham Brothers trucks and motor 
coaches at work in all parts of the world 
know what Graham Brothers name 
means. To them it is a balance sheet 
story, told in the language of dollars 
earned, miles run and work well done. 
That language is universally understood. 


New thousands of owners each month 
are learning the story from the trucks 
themselves. 


The success of the trucks in owners’ 
hands has made possible the striking 
success of Graham Brothers as an in- 
stitution. In a few short years they 
have risen to a place among the lead- 
ers of their industry. They are the 


largest exclusive manufacturers of 
motor trucks in the world. 


These are foundation stones of Graham 
Brothers policy .... Build quality 
trucks, complete—sizes and body styles 
to fit the needs of the different lines 
of business .. . . Price them low, giv- 
ing the purchaser the benefit of mass 
production economies... . Service 
them quickly and skillfully and reason- 
ably, always and everywhere. 


Graham Brothers policy is Graham 
Brothers practice. The G-B emblem 
on the front of a truck or motor coach 
marks it a hauling unit that will work 
ably day in and day out, live long, cost 
little and make money for its owner. 





1-TON CHASSIS (G-BOY) ~» * 885 
14-TON CHASSIS *” 7 7 1245 
2-TON CHASSIS (3155 wear snot) 1445 


F. O. B. DETROIT 
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“WHOEVER stops there once will be sure to return 
igain,”’ so reads a letter about the old Maxwell House 
printed in a Nashville newspaper long ago. “It is a 
hotel worthy of the name—a paradise for travelers. 
Of the food and the coffee served no man can say too 
much.” 

On the yellowed sheet under the long type col- 
umns, stands only this signature: “A Traveler.” Why 
did this man make a mystery of his name? 

Among the guests of that fine, old hotel were all 
the notable men of the day. There for nearly half a 
century the South gave welcome to her most illus- 
trious visitors. Its registers read like an old-time roll 
of honor 

Is it not probable that one of these great names is 
concealed by the words, “A Traveler’? Many think 
that only a man of note could have wished to remain 
unknown. 

And surely his letter is eloquent. Throughout all 
the southern states the Maxwell House was cele- 
brated for its food and for its coffee. Yet few have 
recorded its glory so memorably as he. 

We can picture our distinguished “Traveler,” 
seated in the stately dining room, reveling in such a 
dinner as we dream of. Perhaps it was there that he 
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Why did he hide his name? 


“The distinguished traveler who wrote this letter years ago 


wrote his letter, lingering over his coffee and cigar— 
over that coffee which has brought to the Maxwell 
House its most enduring fame. 


No one could forget it 


For years it was the coffee at this fine, old hotel which 
its guests praised most highly of all. A special blend 


| “Good to the ! st drop” 
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was served there, so wonderfully rich and mellow 
that they carried the memory of it to their homes. 

Long ago this blend became the favorite of the 
cities of the South. In all parts of that lfnd of good 
living, the families who appreciated the best took 
steps to secure it for their own tables. 

Today its fame has rapidly spread through the 
whole country. From Baltimore to Los Angeles 1t 
has pleased more people than any other coffee ever 
put on the market. 

And the same firm of coffee merchants who pet 
fected this blend years ago down in Nashville, Ten 
nessee, still blend and roast it today. The same coffee, 
with same full-bodied flavor that delighted the pa 
trons of the old Maxwell House, is on sale at all bette: 
grocers’ from coast to coast. 

How you will enjoy your first taste of its mellow 
goodness—your first breath of its rich aroma! A new 
experience awaits you and your family. You will see 
a touch of new interest in the faces at table when you 
serve Maxwell House Coffee. Plan now to serve it 
tomorrow. Your grocer can supply you with Max 
well House Coffee in the famous, sealed blue tins 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


Maxwe tt House CorFrFee 
Topay —Amenicas largest selling high grade coffee 
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to pretend to be 


eating as it was for her 
The rich clear soup was the easiest — one 
can swallow liquid, even down a 
tight and ing the 


chicke n, fried to crisp goiden brown, wher 


throat 
tense. Helga was sery 


the telephone rang in the office. She had 
to stop serving to answer it, so Arlene went 
out to the kitchen herself and brought ir 
the fluffy mashed potatoes, the silver gravy 
boat. 
Helga was clearing away for the salad 
course 

“They decided 
after all. We got them to 
contracts in the settlement, so 
nolds was telling Arlene. 

That must be Mrs. Allen on the wire. By 
the long time that Helga stayed away, 
Arlene knew it was one of the more in- 
sistent, long-winded of the mothers She 
wished she had thought to tell Helga what 
to tell Mrs. Allen in case she did call: per- 
haps she might excuse herself for just a mo- 
ment now and go in and speak to her. But 
perhaps it wasn’t Mrs. Allen. Arlene found 
her interest straying from what Keith was 
telling her as she strained her ears, trying 
to catch what Helga was saying behind the 
closed office door. 

‘“Who was that, Helga?”’ she 
the maid came back. 

It hadn’t been Mrs. Allen, after all. 

“If she does call, I'll speak to her.”” And 
then in an undertone to Keith, as He 
went back into the kitchen— ‘‘She’s a ter- 
rible little goose, that Mrs. Allen. If she 
can’t get me, she'll keep Helga on the wire 
ten minutes at a time, asking her what she 
thinks she do, and 
better cook than she is a doctor.” 

When the little 
salad course later, Arlene took the dining- 
room telephone out from back of the 
Chinese screen and disposed of her, au- 
thoritatively, briefly. In doing so, 
shook out the blotting-paper pad and the 
next call rang in the dining room, shrill, in- 
Arlene answered that herself too. 
Some 





The telephone rang again, just a 


not to push the thing 


inciude 


asked as 





ought to Helga’s a 


goose did call, half the 


she 


sistent. 
It was really the briefer, easier way. 
day perhaps she could afford a regular office 


attendant for these odd hours, but in the 
meantime 
‘‘Dinnertime,”’ said Reynolds, as she 


seated herself across from him in the soft, 
romantic candlelight, ‘is not your most 
restful period, I judge.”’ 

Arlene smiled, wistfully apologetic. ‘It 
And 


isn’t always so bad as this,”’ she said 


then, reluctantly ‘Sometimes, though, 
it’s worse."’ Naturally a very honest per- 
son herself, Arlene found something in 


Keith’s keen integrity that bound her to a 
still higher, more uncompromising standard. 
She could not even put her best foot fore- 
most with Keith. not 
true with him, even for the sake of a perfect 


She could be half 


memory. 
Two minutes later the telephone shrilled 
again. Again Arlene crossed the room, out 
of the soft magic of the candlelight. 
‘Wouldn't it be easier,’ Keith : ’ 
she came back once more, “‘to have the 
damn thing right on the table?” 
‘Wouldn't it,”’ Arlene countered, “‘make 
the place seem just like 
Reynolds looked at 


an office?” 
the 
delicate-stemmed goblets, the basket of 
j 


ea. 


candles, the 


roses in the center of the table, sm 
‘I shouldn't think it would,” he 
‘One swallow doesn't make a 


said 
carelessly 
summer.” 

So Arlene brought over the 


set it beside her still-unfinished salad 


instrument, 
And 
as though it had been a fractious child, in- 
sistent only till it had got what it wanted, 
the telephone did not ring again during 
dinner. 

They had their coffee back in the living 
room before the fire. The burning wood 


hissed cozily, the beat against the 
windows as though in reminder 


that it was black and cold without, warm 


rain 
constant 
and safe within. Arlene leaned back in her 
wing chair, very small in its big protective- 
the dark waves of her hair shining 
Reynolds sat in 
time he 


ness, 
against its bright chintz. 


chair. For a litth 


the other big 
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ant speak, watching her with that 


ol mingled awe and tenderness that a 


woman KnOws so surely in the eve of the 


man who loves her 
“You belong naroom {ike this ne sa 
I love it,”’ Arlene answered ‘having a 


home.” 


* deep sincerity of memory was in 


her voice Evenings after hard or bitter 


lays when this room had been waiting for 





nad to draw her into its pro- 
nad 
have a broad mothe rly bosom on which 


head while the 


seemed 


tecting arms, when it seemed almost 


he could rest her tired 
ace of home stole over her 

And then, Keith's 
eyes, again that insistent prod to honesty 
complete, uncompromising 


nonesty 


as she met 


adoring 
unnecessary, 


‘I don’t love it best, though, and I don’t 
I would live in a narrow 
hospital room or anywhere else if I needed 
to for my work.” 

A block of wood rolled off the andiron 
and Keith rose to lift it back into the blaze. 
Then he came back to 


stead of his own, Sat 


have to have it. 


Arlene’s chair in- 
down on its broad 
arm, took her small hand between his large 
“Arlene darling,” he said, ‘‘do you 
what I began thinking about ten 
minutes after I saw you?” 


ones. 


KNOW 


Arlene did know, but she wanted to hear 
him say it. ““What?”’ she 
on the tip of her frivolous satin slipper. 
me, doctor.”” It was Helga, 
plague take her! ‘‘ Mis Bainbridge’s on the 
She says she’s got to speak to you. 


asked, her eyes 
*Scuse 


phone. 
rhe baby’s restless and she thinks he’s got 
a temperature.” 

Arlenesighed impatiently. “ 
got at least 
Keith, “‘and Mrs. Bainbridge 
is her first baby and she calls me up every 
time he sneezes. 
clinical thermometer, so she always reports 
his temperature as at least a hundred and 
five.” 

She went into the office, however, to 
speak reassuringly to Mrs. Bainbridge, said 
to give the baby a cool alcohol sponge if he 
woke up 

Back to the living-room fire. 
spell was broken for the moment. Keith 
had nervously lighted a cigarette. Why 
need there to have been an interruption, 
tonight of all nights? She had so many 
evenings wholly free of them. Tonight of 
all nights—surely one might ask a few last 
hours to Say good-by to love. 

Still, magic was there, in the home Arlene 
had made. Still, the fire hissed and crackled 
on the hearth, the cold rain blew against 
the window; still, the roses Keith had sent 
were the Neither 
Keith nor Arlene broke the quiet. He sat 
Arlene, in 

watched 


Everybody's 


one cross,’ she observed to 


is mine. This 


She can’t learn to read the 





But the 


sweet in quiet room 
smoking, looking into the fire 
the shadow of the wing chair, 
Keith from under her dark lashes. 
It was not as she had foreseen it. 


When 
she had thought of saying farewell to Keith, 
she had foreseen romance, passion, ardent 
But she had 
foreseen, too, strength of right decision, the 
sustaining sense of knowing that her back 
was firm against the rock of truth. Her 
decision had been made—she had foreseen 
only the difficulty of clinging to reality in 
the face of temptation. 

And now that certainty was gone. This 
could not be temptation. For her and Keith 
to be together now and forever seemed only 
simply and supremely right. 
was no rock of truth behind her: she felt 


eagerness, poignant regret 


Her decision 


now that she had built it on shifting sands 
Work, growth, service 
not be passing vanities, mere tricky words. 
And they tinkled hollowly in 
thought. A man woman before a 
fire—that was eternal reality 

Suddenly Keith spoke, 
traditions, the pretended 
uncertainties of courtship 


surely these could 
yet her 


and a 


casting aside the 
beseechings and 
“It seems to me,” he said quietly, ‘that 
if you and I had each other, 
would ever matter much.”’ 
A man and a woman before 
did anything else ever matter much? Arlene 


leaned forward, her breath catching. 


nothing else 


their fire 
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scuse mé t 
Arlene had not he tne ant tel 
phone ng ad not he even, the s« 
tread of Helga’s apr hing stey She 
tarted Ke a sleeper recalie rom ear 
It's Mis Bair ye iva “ne s 
the baby’s got a temperature of a hundrs 
ind fT t iy Keeps twitect ng tf ma 
“ yu come right ove 
There was a moment, a gt ¢ 
ence, ar then Dox r Dal amé 
eluctant nto the ry it na ‘ 
or Arlene and her love 
I'm terribly sorry, but I'll have to rur 
yver,’ she told Keitl It’s just a w 
ysare. But I can’t take a chance 


t I drive 
the car?” Re 

at ig love 7 
six blocks and it won't take me two minutes 


to reassure her 


over with you and wait ir 
*Ynolds aske 


to have vou It’s only five or 


She had to stop to change her sleeveless 
velvet dress, though, to slip out of her high- 
heeled sparkling slippers. 


the tailor had slipped up on his delivery; 


For the first time 


the freshly pressed suit that should have 


been hanging in her closet was not there 
Nothing for it but the wrinkled skirt 
chair 
snowy rain would take the wave out o 
hair. Arlene drew her little felt hat down 
as closely as she could, but that wouldn’t 
do much good, she knew. 

““Shan’t I drive?” 
opened the door of her coupé. 


ana 
The 
f her 


coat she had flung across the 


Reynolds asked, as he 
‘It’s pretty 
slippery.” 

‘If you will, please.” 

Naively m to 
forget she must have driven on as many icy 
4 man 
taking care of a woman. 


masculine, of course, for } 


likes to feel that he’s 
Naively feminine, 
Arlene 
found the sense of being protec ted doubly 


roads as he 
roads as he. 


perhaps, that she should like it too 


sweet for the ic y roads that she had driven 
on alone. 
W here 
Avenue, they were stopped by the 
matic traffic light. As they waited, a motor 
cycle stopped beside the coupé, 
peered sociably into the car 
“Howdy, doctor. Thought that was your 
boat. In a hurry to get through?” 
“Oh, good evening, Mr. Halloran. 
thanks, no great rush tonight 
The policeman beamed genially, included 
Arlene’s companion in his sociability. 
“When the doctor's in a hurry to get 
told 


gets across 
99 


their street crossed Hawkes 


auto- 


a policeman 


No, 








Reynolds, “believe 


*Member the night I 


across here,’’ he 
me, she 
tried to stop you 

Arlene smiled reminiscently, hoped that 
Halloran would not go on. No need to tell 
that story to a man who was t 


care of awoman. But, of course, Halloran 


ng to take 





It was a favorite 
Midtown Av 
doctor was, going forty 
I stopped her. ‘Say 
’ I says to her Ain't 
driven in ‘I’m 
C. Dale,’ ‘44 Vins 
and I'll report anyw here you te 1] me to to 
morrow, but I can’t stop now. I’m on a 
hurry call.’ 

“T took a good look at her, so little 
cute and young ’ 
‘Tell it to the judge 


her gears and takes off her brake ‘I’m or 


storv of his 


did go on 


‘Streaking along enue, the 


miles an hour when 
, where do you think 
you never 


Doctor A 


ent Street 


l, 


you are 
before?’ 


a city 


she says to me, 





a hurry call,’ she says, ‘and I can’t stop 
here arguing with you.’ 
front of the car and I just give a kind of a 
nasty laugh —I thought she was trying to 
kid me.” 
memory 

‘She whirled around at me, 


* Get 


of his error 


flashing your motor le out of my 


way , or I'll kno t over 


y, she say 
“With that she starts her 


ar and | coul | 
see she was really going to do it. ‘Say,’ I 
says to myself, ‘maybe she’s telling the 
truth.’ And | got m) bike out 
pretty quick.” 

Halloran fini 
of admiring laughter 


that’s the way Doctor 


shed his 


tory with a burst 
Yes, sir,”’ he added 

Dale and | got 
acquainted 


Continued on Page 91 
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F POWER is what you want in the next car you 
buy, you deserve to know all the facts about all 
of them 
In the six years since 1920—recognized as the 
period of greatest power advance since the industry 
began Franklin tops the entire American field with a 
tremendous gain in ability of 50%! 






The Thrill of Franklin Power 


Just watch it shoot away from the next trafhic 
line-up. Just notice the number that pass you on the 
long, hard hills. Just note how often you find one 
waiting for you at the end of a long day’s run. 

But only with your foot on the accelerator and 
your eye on the speedometer can you fully appreciate 
its instantaneous pick-up, its relentless power on the 
hills, its sustained high speed on the straightaway. 

And the Franklin speedometer never varies from 
the exact truth more than 2%. It isa Waltham—the 
most accurate made. 


Power That is 100% Usable 

Best of all—and this is the secret of the New 
Franklin's matchless speed over the day's run—this 
power is 100% usable! 





Over roads that force other cars to slow down 
Franklin's super-flexible construction allows the 
owner to skim along without perceptible change in 
riding ease or speed. 

Up hills and through mud and sand that shout 
caution to every water-cooling system, Franklin's 
advanced air-cooling permits its engine to work at 
full capacity without halt or danger of damage. 

And over distances fatiguing for drivers of other 
cars, Franklin's freedora from unnecessary weight, 
its advanced steering-gear and its non-skid transmis- 
sion brake encourage maintenance throughout the 
day of the same fast pace you started out with! 


That’s the Why of 
Franklin’s Road Records 


One long drive will make it clear to you why 
Franklin holds road records in all parts of the country 

a growing list. It goes faster—and climbs hills 
better-—- mere of the time! 

In every important phase of ability, it shows a 
clean pair of heels. Start any hill at 15 miles an hour, 
and there is nothing in America that will pull with 
such tenacity so smoothly and quietly. 

And for a quick getaway at the top, the New 
Franklin has no equal. It leaps away like a deer— 
Air-cooling alone can give this ex- 
traordinary protection from power-loss. 










| ’ Lof , 
fresn as before 


The World’s Most Advanced Motor Car 


Air-cooling alone would entitle the New Franklin 
to this leadership. Ask aviation engineers. They will 
tell you that airplanes adopted air-cooling not only 
because of greater reliability, but also because of 
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POWER INCREASE SINCE 1920 


-the Biggest of any American Car 















































































greater power efficiency. Only Franklin offers this 
great feature in American motor cars. 


Built with extreme care, of the finest materials, on 
the most advanced principles, the New Franklin 
gives a total of elements in modern owner satisfaction 
which no other car today can duplicate. 


Let the nearest Franklin dealer show you all you 
should know about the New Franklin— with emphasis 
on the results its power makes possible! 


Do you realize how easily, under the 25th Anniver- 
sary Plan, you can own the New Franklin? Your old 
car applied in trade, and low monthly payments, make 
it the wisest investment of the day. Price includes 
balloon tires, Watson Stabilators, front and rear 
bumpers, spare tire, tube, cover and lock, crankcase 
ventilator, windshield wiper, rearview mirror, com 
bination stop and tail light, oil gauge on dash, and 
transmission lock. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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Continued from Page 89 

The Bainbridges’ little brick-and-timber 
house was only two blocks beyond Hawkes 
Avenue. There was a light in the nursery 
window and they could see Mrs. Bain 
bridge peering out anxiously. 

‘It probably won’t take me five min- 
utes,” said Arlene reassuringly to Keith. 

Mr. Bainbridge opened the door before 
she had time to ring ~he had been waiting 
too. ‘ He’s acting very strangely, doctor,” 
he said, as he followed Arlene upstairs 

“Well, we'll have a look at him,” said 
Arlene briskly. 

All the way over she had felt si: 
grieved at this last most cruelly unnecessary 
interruption to her precious evening. But 
there was no hint of grievance in her manner, 
now that she was actually on the case. 

Mrs. Bainbridge was twisting and un- 
twisting her plump hands in the nursery 
doorway. ‘“‘Oh, Doctor Dale, I’m so re- 
lieved! I thought you'd never get here.”’ 

Smiling reassuringly, Arlene crossed to 
the crib, looked down at the baby. His fat 
little arms and legs were rigid, his face a 
ghastly bluish gray, his eyes rolled up and 
staring. 

The reassuring smile vanished from Ar- 
lene’s face like a light snapped off. 

Mrs. Bainbridge, watching breathlessly, 
saw the changed look and gave a scared 
wail half between a whimper and a cry. 
The doctor silenced her curtly. 

‘You've a very sick baby here,” she said. 
You’ve no time for hysterics.” 
The young mother pulled herself to- 

gether. This Doctor Dale was not the 
companionable, sympathetic young woman 
with whom she had gossiped cheerfully 
about teethi and the weight of baby 
blankets. This suddenly was the doctor 
of crises, stern, authoritative, impersonal 
the fighter 

Five minutes later, the doctor summoned 
young Mr. Bainbridge to the hall. ‘There 
is a man outside in my car,”’ she said. “Tell 

im to go back to my offic e and have Helgz 

» him all my tubes of ethy! chlorine and 

a per box of hypodermic needles, and 
bring them back here as quickly as he can. 
Sekine dace this address for him so that he 
po make a mistake.’ And then, merely 
as an afterthought, as Mr. Bainbridge was 
iol on his way —“‘ And tell him, please, 


that there isn’t any use of his waiting for 




















me. The 


baby’s having convulsions and I 
may be 7 





It was not all night, however. By half- 
past two the baby was quiet at last, the 


KAISER WILLIAM'S VIEWS © 
AIND MARRIAGE 


French term, “ best € xplains the fascination 
of the Empress. It is an indefinable some- 
thing that draws one to her 

“The clear, open, intelligent and some- 
times searching gaze in her lovely dark 
hazel eyes, beneath finely arched black eye- 
brows, 1s irresistible when softened by the 
ardent look of devoted love. Her lovely 
complexion gives her handsomely molded 
arms and her remarkably beautiful hands 
the color of dazzling whiteness. Her royal 
iage is accentuated by the winning 


legant 








grace of the movements of her ¢ 
figure. Her deep melodious voice,” the 
Emperor continued, “charms the en- 
tranced listener. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Her Majesty is popular in 
Holland 

‘The Dutch love her. In those regions 
where thrones are reared, charm of this 
type is rare It was possessed by Maria 
Pheresa and by my great-grandmother 
Queen Louise, the wife of Frederick 
William III 
‘Some time ago Her Majesty underwent 
a small operation in Germany. When she 








recovered she received many distinguished 
men of letters, including a well-known poet. 
This poet after a conversation with her 


trained nurse was safely established. Do 
tor Dale closed her bag and put on her 
wrinkled coat and felt hat 

‘Keep on with the bromides, and don’t 
let anybody in the room,” she told the 
nurse, ‘‘and call me in the morning betweer 
seven and quarter past."’ And to the limp 
young Bainbridges —-‘‘And now you both 
get some sleep. Bobby’s all 


t 
] 


want him left alone wit} 
Good night.” 


Mr. Bainbridge, wholly shaken out of } 





usual ivalry, did not even follow her to 
the door. Arlene let herself out into the 
cold, closed the door after her All the 


houses a] yng the street were dark and silent 





Her little car was waiting, 
ways, its parking lights dimmed through 
the sleet. 

Often, after a night like this, Arlene 
would be elated, excited, triumphant. But 
not tonight. She knew suddenly how very 


tired she was—and lonely. The sense of 





utter, despairing Joneliness swept up over 
her, colder than thesleety night, and bleake 
The porch steps were slippery with half- 
frozen rain, the wind slapped a bit of icy 
vine stingingly across her eyes. The short 
drive home over the slippery streets, the 


putting the car into the cold,empty garage 





all ordinarily matter of course—seemed 
tonight a frightful ordeal ahead 

And then, as she was picking her steps 
cautiously down the icy walk to the street, 
the door of the waiting car opened suddenly 
and Keith sprang out. In an instant he was 
beside her, his steady ing arm in hers 

‘Il must have drop ped off to sleep,”’ he 
apologized. ‘I did you come out.” 

‘You here!”’ Arlene <d, almost un- 
beleving. 


“Of course,” said Keith simply. ‘“‘ How 





did it go? 
Jeautifully. The baby’ll 
With Keith’s arm in hers, the slippery 
walk seemed safe and easy. The sleety 
wind no longer cold, the world no ionger 
bleak—-everything had changed. Why, she 
did not need Keith’s arm; she would not 
have needed even his physical presence. 
She knew suddenly that just the knowing 
Keith was hers, waiting for her somewhere, 
No road would ever be 
truly cold or bleak or lonely, though she 





would be enough. 
might be walking it alone, not so long as it 
was leading her eventually home to him. 
The car was snug and warm. Keith 
tr x ked her in beside him, settling himself 
behind the wheel 
“To think,”’ said 


you should have waited all thistime forme! 





> shakily, ‘‘that 


Continued from Page 5 


declared: ‘The Empress is indeed an ex- 
ceptional woman. | shall proclaim my dis- 
covery from the housetops and sing her 
praises wherever I go. She would be the 
ideal Empress for today.’ 

“The man who delivered these words,” 
the Kaiser continued, “is a Republican. He 
has never been friendly to me. He has 
even lampooned me, but he was absolutely 
carried away by admiration for Her 
Majesty.” 

I know the poet in question, and I know 
his attitude toward the Kaiser. ‘‘Is it not 
possible,” I remarked, “‘that this poet 
would have admired you, too, if the privi- 
lege of a personal meeting with Your 
Majesty had been vouchsafed to him?’ 

‘I was always accessible,” the Kaiser re- 
plied with some heat. “I was more ac- 
cessible than your Presidents, certainly 
more accessible than Wilson. And I was 
always delighted to receive scholars and 
artists. At Kiel any gentleman could be 
introduced to me and eat with me at the 
Yacht Club. No European monarch was 
more democratic. I went purposely to 
many provincial festivities. I talked to the 
humblest official, from the town constable 


to the mayor, from squire to peasant. Once 
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———e 


He had meant that truly then, not as 





men so often mean it If we | 

each other, nothing you give up w ever 

matter much.”” Keith had meant it truly 
Sometimes Arlene insisted, still ir 


credulous, ‘“‘my work would have to come 


first with me 


Sometimes so would mine with me,” 
said Keith. “‘We'd both understand.” 

‘But we now could we ever tive to- 
gether?” Arlene faltered. ‘“* Your work and 
mine—-so far apart.’ 


“There are s 
Keith, “and t 
town. We study it out together and see 


who can 








fford to make the change.” 











ttle things—the silly, nagging, 
ittle things you could never 
that other men have in their 
wives; you can’t even foresee them, but 
you'll mind them; men always do. You 
you dea ou n't know what yu’ re 
letting yourself in for.”’ 
For answer to that, Keith laughed and 
kissed her. “I'll take my chances,” he 
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fessor Barnes, asked me fo niormation or City 


ertain disputed points. I was able to set 
him right at once, 

‘Nothing pleases me better. I am de- 
oting my life largely to the task of destroy- 
ng the myth of Germany's guilt. The 
material I have managed to pile up against 
my former enemies is astounding and will 
appall the world when published. 

“The Empress has many contacts with 

She never hesitates to state 
her point of view. She is ever ready to 
take up the cudgels for me. I mention the 
incident of the German professor only to 
point out how Her Majesty the Empress is 
fighting my battles like a true wife and a 
true comrade, because she understands me. 
She fights more loyally for me than many of 
my subjects ever did. Yet her reward—in 
Germany, at least—-has been ingratitude 
and vilification. However, lies, as we 
Germans say, have short legs. The truth is 
marching on. Perhaps in time my people 
will realize how grossly they have been pur- 
posely misled in their judgment of me, as 
well as in their interpretation of the Em- 
press Hermine, who sacrifices her youth and 
her freedom for me. 

“Fortunately, whatever the years may 
bring, we have each other. Too often in 
human affairs, love is one-sided. Ours is 
mutual. It is as deep as it is abiding. We 
love as only mature people can love, not as 
children, to whom life is still a sealed book. 

“T often felt that Romeo and Juliet did 
not know the true meaning of love. The 

‘love that moves the sun and all the stars’ 

the love between mature men and 
women, in whom knowledge has not slain 

romance. 

“In a very amusing English novel J de- 
light in reading, called Bindle, a young lord 
declares at an evening party: ‘To be really 
happy one must not marry a girl unac- 
auainted with life, but one must wed a 
knowing woman, an experienced widow.’ 
That man was right! For I am really 
happy, having found Empress Hermine. 

t 


ntellectuals. 


She is matchless as a mate, a wife and a 
mother.” 

The Kaiser looked and talked with glow- 

ing eyes, like a young lover, full of adora- 
tion for his bride. Thirty years seemed to 
drop from him as he spoke. His face was 
bronzed, his health rugged. Today, at 
ixty-seven, he is reaping the reward of a 
life free from injurious indulgence, a life of 
constant physical and mental activity. His 
head is still crowned with white curls. His 
beard is silver gray; but to me, at least, 
t is more attractive than the celebrated 
mustache emulated for thirty years by the 
majority of his subjects. He lives in ob- 
servant repose now. There is less action, 
more time for meditation. 


Keeping Fit Sawing Wood 


William II, at Doorn, is a thinker. His 
mind is as agile as his body. It is never 
closed to new ideas or new impressions. If 
the ability te absorb new ideas is the test of 
age, the Kaiser remains young. He par- 
takes of that peculiar youthfulness, that 
perennial boyishness, that never seems to 
leave some men--such as Bernard Shaw, 
for instance, whom he somewhat resembles 
n feature. It remained to the end with 
it will never desert William II. 
V hether he walks in his garden, whether he 
feeds his ducks, whether he waters his 
plants or saws his wood, there is zest in his 
His energy is so enormous that he 
easily outwalks younger men 

I sawed wood with him at Doorn. My 
arms, unused to such work, soon grew tired. 
Others, men who work with him every day, 
looked longingly at a bench near the wood- 
shed. But the Kaiser continued uncon- 
His vitality is unbelievable. 

The Germans seem to take to long-lived 
rulers. Bismarck, Hohenlohe and Hertling 
were chancellors at seventy. The Kaiser’s 
randfather, William I, was more than 
William II, in spite of 
: colds, in spite of other 
physical handicaps, has so trained him- 
elf that in physical endurance he easily 
outstrips his juniors. Mentally, I repeat, he 


Roosevelt 


actions 


cerned 


ninety when he died 


proclivity for 
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isnolessalert. The evenings in Doorn, when 
he tells of the books he has read and dis- 
cusses scientific and political questions that 
engage his mind, are as entertaining and 
stimulating as a course of lectures by a 
whole staff of professors. 

Empress Hermine is thirty-nine. Almost 
a generation lies between the Emperor and 
his second wife. ‘‘The years,”’ the Kaiser 
remarked, ‘“‘do not separate us. On the 
contrary, the contact and intercourse with 
her youth has rejuvenated me. I frankly 
admit that I feared the difference in our 
ages would perhaps lead to difficulties. But 
today, after four years of marriage, our 
heaven is still unclouded. We are as com- 
pletely happy as a pair of lovers can be, 
still in our honeymoon. 

“*Nothing human is alien to the mind of 
the Empress. Everything that interests me 
interests her. She occupies herself on my 
account with subjects remote from her own 
inclinations, such as military science and 
theology. She even rides my hobby with 
me—the study of archeology and ancient 
civilizations.” 


No Boyish Bobs at Doorn 


The Kaiser’s interest in archeology, 
which led to the excavations of Professors 
Winckler, Wiegand, Delitzsch and others, 
and to the discovery by the German ex- 
plorers, Schliemann and Dorpfeld, of the 
ruins of Troy, is as vivid today as it was 
when he ruled his people. To this day 
eminent German explorers, such as Profes- 
sor Frobenius and Dérpfeld, report to the 
Kaiser in Doorn their latest discoveries and 
subject their hypotheses to his scrutiny. 

The Empress shares in all these activi- 
ties. Seated by his side, she does her knit- 
ting, observing him, to quote the Emperor's 
own words, “‘with love in the dark hazel 
velvet of her eyes.”’ She listens and talks 
the while the Emperor from time to time 
looks with affectionate devotion and ad- 
miration at his handsome and captivating 
consort. ‘‘ Handsome” is the word selected 
by the Kaiser himself to denote the type of 
beauty of Empress Hermine. 

“Fortunately,” the Kaiser remarked, ‘‘the 
Empress is absolutely opposed to bobbed 
hair.”” The Kaiser detests boyish cuts and 
tells ladies who favor them so. ‘‘ Bobbed 
hair,”’ he insists, “is abominable. Poets 
of all nations for centuries have praised 
woman’s hair as her glory. The pictures 
of Palm Beach beauties and film stars 
who make themselves look like boys are 
disgusting,’’ he added. ‘I am dead against 
obliterating the distinctions between the 
It is immoral.” 

The Empress maintains her own opinion 
on certain phases of literature and art, but 
on all essential points William and Her- 
mine seem to think as one. 

“‘Her approval,’’ the Emperor said to 
me, ‘‘is my pride and sustains me; it allows 
me to laugh at hostile criticism. I write no 
sentence on religion or politics or science, I 
decide no personal problem, without her 
advice. Her judgment is phenomenal. She 
manages her estates in Germany with the 
skill of a man. She knows more about 


sexes. 
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finances than many of my erstwhile minis- 
ters. Her knowledge of practical affairs is 
infinitely greater than mine. Above all, she 
understands people. She has X-ray eyes. 
She can see through a man or a woman ina 
few minutes. The readiness with which 
she reads people’s thought is positively 
uncanny, but in these days quite indispen- 
sable. Her simple bringing up was an ad- 
vantage. For many years, after leaving 
her father’s court and marrying Prince 
Schénaich-Carolath, she lived the life of a 
simple officer's wife. This, coupled with her 
natural power of distinction, gave her re- 
markable insight. 

“‘T said that I was always accessible to 
my subjects—in fact to every man who had 
a message for me or who merited my atten- 
tion,” remarked the Kaiser, reverting to a 
subject that seemed to irritate and intrigue 
him. ‘It is not my fault if so many of my 
countrymen failed to avail themselves of 
this opportunity. It is possible, too, that 
my entourage at times, with the best of in- 
tentions, may have stood between me and 
my people.” 

“T am told,” I ventured to say, “that 
your friend Ballin, the great master of Ger- 
man shipping, was denied an opportunity 
to speak to Your Majesty alone at a critical 
period of the war. It seems that he desired 
to enlighten Your Majesty on certain de- 
velopments which were not permitted to 
reach your ears.” 

“That is positively wrong,” the Kaiser 
replied. ‘‘I walked alone with Ballin for 
a long time on his last visit to me, in 
August, 1918, at Wilhelmshéhe—near Cas- 
sel—when he warmly advocated the open- 
ing of negotiations with Wilson to bring 
about an armistice. This idea was later put 
into effect—with what result? Ballin had 
every opportunity in the world to place the 
facts before me. For that matter, if he be- 
lieved the question was one charged with 
life and death for The Fatherland, he should 
have permitted no consideration of eti- 
quette to interfere with free speech—and he 
spoke freely!” 

“T understand that ordinarily Ballin was 
invited to dine with Your Majesty. But on 
that occasion he had to eat at the table of 
the master of the household,” I interjected. 


An Impregnable Chinese Wall 


“At that time my wife,” the Kaiser re- 
plied, ‘‘the late Empress, slowly recovering 
from a serious illness, was confined to her 
rooms. For that reason I always dined 
alone with her. I could not make an excep- 
tion even for Herr Ballin. 

‘Perhaps it is true that there is some- 
times a Chinese Wall not only between a 
king and his people but also between the 
king and his court; nor could I suspect 
them, brought up as I was in the ideas of 
honor and chivalry. I did not know many 
things that were going on at my own court. 
Neither I nor the late Empress had any 
idea of the intrigues, the whisperings be- 
hind my back. 

“Princess Hermine, being at that time 
the wife of a captain in the second Dragoon 
Guards, had access to all those circles. For 
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her, the Chinese Wall did not exist. She 
often clenched her fist angrily when she 
heard the disparaging things that were said 
behind my back—things which have 
reached me only now, in the memoirs of un 
faithful servants who exploit their relations 
however remote, with me and my court for 
notoriety and for money. Long before her 
marriage to me, Hermine, then Princes 
Schénaich-Carolath, knew that 
was rife not only among the Socialists 
but among those who should have beer 
pillars of the throne. Perhaps that 
one of the reasons for the persecution to 
which she was subjected after her mar 
riage to me. 

“The campaign against her was largely 
inspired by fear—fear of a housecleaning 
likely to ensue if ever it should please God 
and my people to recall me. Fortunately, 
Her Majesty is not vindictive. Like a good 
Christian, she forgives her enemies. She 
forgives them readily, but she does not for- 
give mine.” 


treason 


Church Services at Doorn 


I have already referred to the services 
which the Kaiser conducts every morning 
Usually he reads some verse from the Bible, 
and a prayer. On Sundays he either reads 
a sermon by his favorite preacher, Pastor 
Doehring, or delivers a sermon himself. Al- 
though the former head of the Protestant 
Church in Prussia, the Kaiser is never dog- 
matic. 

‘“‘Christ,’’ he says, ‘“‘is a living presence 
to me, not a figure on a stained-glass 
window.” 

The Kaiser always introduces into his 
sermons some parable or comparison that 
powerfully appeals to his audience, con- 
sisting of his family, his entourage, his step- 
children, his guests and the servants. Even 
the humblest kitchen maid is present at the 
morning services in Doorn. The Empress 
is never absent. In that respect, too, she 
resembles her predecessor, Augusta Vic- 
toria. 

There was one question which I never 
had the temerity to ask until the end of my 
visit. It had been stated freely that the 
late Empress desired William to remarry in 
the event of her death. I wondered if the 
Empress had ever expressed this thought 
to her husband. On the last day, as I was 
walking with the Emperor through the rose 
garden hallowed to Augusta Victoria, I 
brought up this question. 

“The late Empress,’’ His Majesty an- 
swered without hesitation, “often expressed 
the fear that God would not permit her to 
remain with me to the end. After her 
stroke, in August, 1918, her melancholy in- 
creased. She repeatedly broached the sub 
ject, but I never permitted her to go on, 
because it hurt me too much tothink of losing 
her. I was touched deeply, 
by her selfless devotion. 


beyond tears, 


“However, the Empress discussed the 
topic at length, especially with her mistress 
of the robes, Countess Brockdorff. When I 
announced my engagement to Princess 
Hermine I received some abusive letters 
I expected at best a coldly formal note of 
congratulation from the mistress of the 
robes of my late wife, 
Countess von Brockdorff. Much to my sur 
prise, the old countess sent me a most 
warm-hearted letter, for which I shall ever 
be grateful. She told me that Augusta 
Victoria had often discussed with her my 
predicament in case of her death. 

“Almost two years before she passed 
away in the August of 1918, at Wilhelms- 
hohe, the late Empress said to her, ‘ My dear 
countess, I know I shall not live much 
longer. The poor Emperor will be alone 
when I close my eyes. 


Oberhofmeisterin 


I have only one 
wish—that he may soon find a wife who 
will love him and be good to him.’ 

“Empress Hermine fulfills the wish of 
her predecessor in an unparalleled manner 
God bless and protect my beloved wife, a 
jewel among women, for the benefit of my 
house and of my country! The memory 
of Augusta Victoria is not a specter divid 
ing us, but a tie that unites us.”’ 
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THE longer you stay with this fine old 
brand, the more convinced you become 
that no other tobacco is like it. Fads may 
come and fancies may go, but good old 
P. A. keeps right on, holding old friends 
and acquiring new ones by the thousand. 
And no wonder. 


The very fragrance of P. A. in the 
tidy red tin makes your mouth water for 
a taste of it in your pipe. The very first 
pipe-load tells you the aroma has not 
held out false promise. Cool as the for- 
ward deck. Sweet as sunshine after rain. 
Mellow as moonlight. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 
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Prince Albert 


is surely one 
grand and glorious 
smoke 


No matter how hard you hit it up with 
your jimmy-pipe and Prince Albert, your 
tongue never says “stop.” Slow or fast. 
Morning to midnight. Each pipe-load 
tastes better than the last. P. A. is a pal 
you can count upon to cheer you or cheer 
with you, whatever your mood. 

If you haven’t smoked Prince Albert, 
you don’t know complete jimmy-pipe 
joy. You may think you’re all set in the 
matter of smokes. Never mind. Try 
Prince Albert. Buy a tidy red tin today. 
Then you will know “The National Joy 


Smoke” is no mere catch-phrase. 


se e 
always with every bit of bite 
removed by the Prince Alber 
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A Radiola for Christmas 


with all the latest improvements insured 


by RCA leadership—plus public approval 


) 


— and an RCA Radiola—one suggests the other. 
6 ) . - 
Frost on the windows, a tree inside, and the one gift that 


cannot fai] to enthuse the whole family. 


A real Christmas and a real Radiola—one of the sets contain- 
ing all the new improvements that have set the world talking 
but tried and tested and perfected. Compared with ordinary 
sets, and complicated novelties, Radiolas 

reveal radio in its supreme basic phase of 


naturalness, simplicity and trueness of tone. 


If you have not yet heard radio in its nat- 
ural, tested form—if you are still experi- 
menting with inferior sets, or are merely on 
the threshold of the enchanted land—do 


RADI 4 A 25, with s 


Radiotrons, $165 not delay in asking your RCA Authorized 


lees for an introductory demonstration. 


There is Radiola 2 an antenna set. It 
packs into one smal] radio set all the qual- 
ity of making and performance that a man 
wants when he is interested in resu/ts—and 
low price. It has a power tube for volume 
—single control for simplicity—with ver- RADIOLA 26, $225 
niers for accurate tuning of distant stations. And it dves get 


} 
aistance 


There is Radiola 2 5——the six tube super- 
heterodyne. It gets distance with only its 
loop. It tunes in with a single finger 

gets clear, rich volume with its power 
tube. And its fine tone quality—sealed 


RADIOLA 3 


tit etry ae. in——can be counted on to last for years. 
complete, BS75 


Radiola 28 is the eight tube super-het- 


erodyne. The eight tubes mean bigger distances and finer se- 
lectivity. It is so carefully made that even the wire of its loop 
is measured to the sixty-fourth of an inch. And the music it 


brings in with a single turn of the hand is rea// 


Radiola 30 is the eight tube napertaneont ne with power loud- 
speaker and no batteries. Just plug it in on the house current 
tune in—and turn up the volume. It is not mere > power 
but clear, natural volume. Turn it low—use the 
power as a reserve to get the climax of a song 
without a crash. Or turn it high—use it to fill 
a great hall with the music of a brass band. But 
use it always to get reality—to get the actual 
tone and the actual volume of the original music 

unaltered. This is the radio set of the future 
the Christmas offering for the man who has 


an old radio set of an earlier day. 


“ nuthorized The super-heterodynes are built with thousandth- 
Dealer) ’ 


of-an-inch preciseness—yet they are built so stur- 
dily and sealed so well that vears « annot affect their 
ns. Most delicate adjustments. They 
are sealed—as no other type of ra- 
dio set is sealed—in a catacomb that neither 


dust nor air can penetrate. 


With the moderate terms that an RCA Deal- 
er will arrange, you can easily greet Christ- 
mas morning with a Radiola! And it is a per- 
manent investment, for it never grows old, but 
becomes a greater treasure as broadcasting 
grows and the great artists and singers of the 


RADIOLA 28, wit 
world turn more and more to radio, Pay tates heed 
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A Glutton for Going . 
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a Pinchpenny for Costs 


HEREVER there’s tough work to be done, 

you'll find Speed Wagons hard at it. Towing 
log-booms down a Maine stream, bucking the 
snowdrifts of upper Saskatchewan, or chasing the 
dust-devils across the Mohave Desert—they’re all 
in the day’s work for the Speed Wagon. 


And you'll find them delivering reliable, econom- 
ical service in the less spectacular streets of the 
cities—a service often just as gruelling as that on 
the far, wilderness trails. Here’s the Hunter Dairy, 
for instance, which drove a Speed Wagon on a 
Lansing milk route for over ten years, covering 
more than 400,000 miles during that time. 


Speed Wagons are built to stand the grind of hard 
usage and to keep maintenance low. They are + 
respecters of pocketbooks from the day they are | CHASSIS PRICES | 
bought until that last day, far down the years, at Lansing 
when they are through. I 6-Cylinder 4-Cylinder 


$1240 $1090 


Your Speed Wagon representative canshow yousome i ie 
interesting evidence of Speed Wagon ability and $1985 
Speed Wagon economy. Drop him a postal today. 
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Ferdie nodded. He suspected that a 
great deal of the property which he was to 
acquire had been secured by underhand 
means. In other words, he more than sus- 
pected that, for all his princely origin, his 
companion was not too honest. 

“That is why I have asked that the 
money you pay should be in American cur- 
rency. By the way, have you made that 
provision?”’’ Lord Carfane nodded. “ And 
of course, I shall not ask you to pay a single 
dollar until you are satisfied that the prop- 
erty is worth what I ask. It is, in fact, 
worth three times as much.” 

Lord Carfane was nothing if not frank. 

““Now I’m going to tell you, my dear 
chap,” he said, knocking off the ash of his 
cigar into his coffee cup, “there will be only 
one person at Carfane Hall who will know 
anything whatever about this little trans- 
action of ours. He’s a friend of mine, 
and’’— emphatically — “he’s an expert jew- 
eler. I don’t know anything about stones, 
and have never professed to. He is an 
authority and he will examine every piece 
and price it before I part with a single bob! 
lam John Blunt with you, but I am a busi- 
ness man, and | can’t afford to take any 
One faked piece in a dozen would 
take away every bit of my profit.” 

His Highness heartily but gravely ap- 
proved of this act of precaution. 

Lord Carfane had met his companion a 
few weeks before in a highly respectable 
night club, the introduction having been 
effected through the medium of a very 
beautiful lady who had accidentally spilled 
a glass of champagne over His Lordship’s 
She was so lovely a per- 
sonage, so bejeweled, so obviously an aris- 
tocrat, that Lord Carfane, mentally noting 
the exact amount of damage to the last 
farthing that had been done to his pants, 
did no more than smile graciously, and a 
few minutes later was introduced to her 
sedate and imposing vis-a-vis. 

Harry the Valet invariably secured his 
introductions by this method. In this way 
he had scraped acquaintance at Monte 
Carlo with Senator Liggin, whom he even- 
tually relieved of thirty thousand dollars. 
He had met Prince Basquileri by a similar 
accident on the Lido. Usually Harry worked 
with Molly Kien, and paid her a hu’ .dred 
pounds cash for every introduction. 

He spoke no more of jewels smuggled 
from Russia and offered at ridiculously bar- 
gain prices, but talked sorrowfully and 
learnedly of the misfortunes of his country; 
spoke easily of his estates in the Crimea and 
his mines in the Urais, now, alas, in Bol- 
shevik hands. Lord Carfane was immensely 
entertained. Harry the Valet was a con- 
scientious and careful worker. He had read 
and digested six books on Russia’s current 
affairs, and had even acquired a nodding 
acquaintance with its language, with the 
assistance of one of those volumes which 
undertake to teach the student any lan- 
guage in three months. 

On the following evening Harry drove 
down in Lord Carfane’s limousine to Berk- 
shire, a slow and in some ways a dan- 
gerous drive, for a blizzard was blowing 
and the ground was a foot under snow. 
And so he was introduced to the glories 
of Carfane Hall; to the great banqueting 
chamber with its high raftered roof; to 
the private chapel, where real gentlemen 
had worshiped before His Lordship had 
purchased the estate for a song; to the 
white-tiled larder where petrified turkeys 
hung in rows, each grisly corpse decorated 


risks. 


dress trousers. 


with a gay rosette. 

‘“My tenants come in on Christmas 
Eve,’ explained Lord Carfane, ‘“‘and my 
butler presents each one with a turkey and 
a small bag of groceries.” 

‘An old feudal custom?” suggested the 
prince gravely. 

“An old feudal custom,” agreed Lord 
Carfane, with equal gravity. 

The prince had brought with him a large, 


heavily locked and strapped hand bag, 
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Continued from Page 24 


which had been deposited in the safe which 
was the most conspicuous feature of Fer 
die’s library. The expert jeweler was arriv- 
ing on the morrow, and His Lordship looked 
forward with a sense of pleasurable an- 
ticipation to a day which would yield him 
400 per cent profit on a considerable out- 
lay. 

“Yes,” said Ferdie at dinner that night, 
“] prefer a combination safe. One can lose 
keys, but not if they’re here’’—he tapped 
his narrow forehead and smiled. 

Harry the Valet agreed. One of his great- 
est charms was his complete agreement 
with anything anybody said or did or 
thought. 

Whilst he dwelt in luxury in the halls of 
the great, his unhappy confederate had a 
more painful task. Joe the Runner had 
collected from a garage a small light trol- 
ley, usually dedicated to the service of the 
garden-truck business. It was not beauti- 
ful to look upon, but it was fast, and under 
its covered tilt, beneath sacks and amidst 
baskets, a man making a swift get-away 
might lie concealed and be carried to Lon- 
don without exciting attention. 

Joe made a leisurely way into Berkshire 
and came to the rendezvous at the precise 
minute he had been ordered. It was a nar- 
row lane, half choked with snow, at the 
termination of a footpath leading across the 
Carfane estate to the house. It was a cold, 
blue-fingered, red-nosed job, and for three 
hours he sat and shivered. And then, com- 
ing across the field in the blue dusk, he saw 
an old man staggering, carrying a rush bas- 
ket in one hand and an indescribable some- 
thing in the other. He was evidently in a 
hurry, this ancient. From time to time he 
looked back over his shoulder as though he 
expected pursuit. Breathlessly he mounted 
the stile and fell over rather than sur- 
mounted it. 

Stumbling to his feet, he saw Joe sitting 
at the wheel of the van, and gaped at him 
toothlessly, his eyes wide with horror. Joe 
the Runner recognized the signs. 

“What have you been doin’?”’ he de- 
manded sternly. 

For a few minutes the breathless old man 
could not speak; blinked fearfully at his 
interrogator; and then: “He's fired me,” 
he croaked. ‘‘ Wouldn’t give me no turkey 
or nothin’, so I went up to the ’all and 
pinched one.” 

“Oh!” said Joe juridically. 

It was not an unpleasant sensation, sit- 
ting in judgment on a fellow creature. 

‘There was such a bother and a fuss and 
shouting going on—what with the safe 
bein’ found broke open, and that foreign 
man being caught—that nobody see me,” 
whimpered the elderly Mr. Timmins. 

“Eh?” said Joe, suddenly galvanized to 
life. ‘‘ What’s that—safe broken open?” 








The old man nodded. “I heerd ‘em when 
I was hiding in the pantry. His Lordship 
found that the safe had been opened an’ 
money took. Hesent for the constable, and 
they've got this prince locked up in a room, 
with the undergardener and the butler on 
guard outside the door.” 

He looked down at the frozen turkey in 
his red, numbed hand, and his lips twitched 
pathetically. 

“His Lordship promised me a turkey, 
and then His Lordship said I shouldn't 
have ‘ig 

“Here, shut up 
caught the foreign 
low?” 

Old Mr. Timmins nodded pathetically. 

Joe the Runner was a quick thinker. He 
had been in little jokes like this before, 
where the principal had been caught red- 
handed, and he knew his first duty to him- 
self. 

“*Jump up in the truck,”’ he commanded 
roughly. “‘ Where do you live?”’ 

““About three miles from here,” 
Mr. Timmins. 

Joe leaned over, gripped him by the col- 
lar and pulled him up, parcel, 
turkey. 

“‘Get through into the back, 
quiet.”’ 

He leaped down, cranked up the engine 
with some difficulty, and sent the little 
trolley lumbering on to the main road. His 
progress was slow, and when he passed three 
officers in a police car speeding toward Car- 
fane Hall, his heart was in his mouth, but 
he was not challenged. Presently, at the 
urgent desire of the old man, he stopped at 
the end of a row of cottages. 

“Gawd bless you, mister!’’ whimpered 
Mr. Timmins. “I'll never do a thing like 
this again i 

“Hi!” said Joe sternly. ‘‘What do I get 
out of this?” 

And then, as the recollection of a debt 
came to him: 

** Leave the turkey, and hop!” 

Mr. Timmins hopped. 


Joe 
the 
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It was nine o'clock on Christmas morn- 
ing, and Angela Willett had just finished 
her packing. 

“It is a great advantage,” said Angela, 
“having so few things, but you never real- 
ize this till you start to travel.” 

John Willett, who was sitting on the lid 
of the trunk, pipe in mouth, thought that 
light baggage had its disadvantages. 

**Stuff!’’ said Angela as she forced down 
the clasp of the trunk and locked it. 

Outside, the skies were dark and cheer- 
less; snow and rain were falling together, so 
that this tiny furnished room had almost 
a palatial atmosphere in comparison with 
the drear world outside. 





A Scene Near Richmond, Virginia 
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Half convinced, John Willett 
the bird. It seemed a littic 
side. ‘“‘Anyway, 
“And, darling, I adore turke} 
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There was a large cavity at one end of the 
bird, and as he lifted the turkey up by the 
neck, the better to examine it, something 
dropped to the table with a f op 
tight roll of paper. 
and a second fell from its unoffending body 

John gasped. With trembling hands he 
cut the string that bound the roll 

“It’s money!” she whispered 

John nodded. ‘“‘ Hundred-dollar 
Five hundred of them at least!” 
hollowly 

Their eyes met. 
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Battery Eliminator 
Voltmeter 
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resistance voltmeter you have no 
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the Weston Model 


489 Battery Eliminator Voltmeter 
is made with an especially high in- 
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volt which means that only one 
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full scale deflection. The usual low 
resistance voltmeter will not meet 
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‘Believe me or not,”’ said H. E. Holland, 
the Ontario mining recorder at the little 
town prospect of Pine Ridge, ‘‘when we 
went in to Red Lake last winter we had a 


| sixty-year-old driver that gave us more 


| those claims. 








grief than if we’d been hitched to the 
Transcontinental Limited. Everybody was 
going hog wild in the Red Lake area, stak- 
ing claims wherever he could get a stick 
into the ground, and it was up to the gov- 
ernment to send somebody there to record 
Naturally, since Red Lake 
was 180 miles from the railroad, there 
wasn’t any way for us to make the grade 
except the same manner in which others 
were doing it—-by dog team. 

“So we picked up Nehemiah Faulken- 
ham, a sixty-year-old musher, and ordered 
three teams, to bring in our supplies, our 
records, tent, stove and other equipment. 
It was nearly time for the spring break-up. 
Once off the hard-packed dog trail which 
led over Lac Seul, we’d have to slop about 
in six inches of slush to get the sleds back 
on the trail and the dogs started again. 
My two assistants and myself took turns 
on the lightest toboggan—following a hitch 
of dogs hour in and hour out isn’t any soft 
task. But Nehemiah didn’t even look at 
the sled. He’d strike his gait in the morn- 
ing and he’d keep it all day, that monoto- 
nous trot, with never a break until his dogs 
stopped. Generally that didn’t happen 
until night had closed in and we had found 
a halfway decent spot at which to spend the 
night.” 


The Morning Dip 


“The rest of us, as soon as we had some 
food inside us, hit for our eider downs and 
sleep. But not Nehemiah. He'd fool 
around until midnight, boiling up rice and 
corn meal and fish for those dogs, cooling 
it, then getting out their pails and feeding 
and fussing over them and seeing that they 
were all settled for the night. After that 
was done he’d flop down for three hours’ 
sleep, awaken on the minute, strip to the 
skin, take a running jump into a snowdrift, 
rub himself down, dress—and then was 
ready for another day. This at sixty! 
He told us,’’ added Holland with a grin, 
“that he’d been a pretty good man when he 
was a young fellow!” 

But then they grow ’em strong in the 
North Country. And they grow ’em also to 
have concern about their dogs, especially in 
the winter. This does not, however, apply 
to the Indian; his huskies often lead a 
sad existence, 
winter or summer. 
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MUSH! 


(Continued from Page 15 


One of the busiest mornings I ever ex- 
perienced was aboard a Hudson’s Bay 
packet in the company of an assortment of 
huskies, none of which, it seemed, weighed 
less than seventy pounds. They were the 
prized possessions of a bow-legged little 
Cornishman, who, his flat-brimmed hat 
cocked over shining eyes, his under lip 
stuffed with tobacco, his boots burnished 
with shoe blacking borrowed from the 
boat’s cook, was on the way back to the 
world after eight months in the bush. He 
was taking his dogs with him—as passen- 
gers, occupying a private berth in the 
lifeboat which graced the roof of the slow- 
moving packet. The craft was crowded. I 
stood until my legs ached; then, at the in- 
vitation of the little prospector, went aloft 
to his ‘‘ private suite.” 

“Damme, but they’re fine dogs!’’ he 
said. “Sit down there an’ look at’em. As 
fine a set of dogs as ye’d ever set an eye on. 
Sit closer so you can see ’em.”’ 

I sat closer. Then, since Barkis seemed 
willin’, I made the mistake of petting one 
of them. He crawled nearer. I petted him 
some more. Another got up and moved 
intorange. Then a third and a fourth—and 
a fifth and a sixth. I petted them all 
following which, I yelled for help. They 
were simultaneously trying to crawl into 
my lap. More than that, they succeeded. 
First one lumbering ungainly beast would 
succeed in clambering upon my knees, and 
then, smothering me with his size and 
weight, would proceed to the accompani- 
ment of doleful whining and yapping from 
the rest to lick my ears with a tongue like a 
cross file. And when I pushed him off there 
was another to take his place, and four 
more after that. Finally I went below and 
stood again. After all, it was easier than 
playing nursemaid to 400 pounds of dog! 

Indeed, the truth about huskies and their 
nature seems to be that they are greatly 
like any other strong, virile, full-spirited 
dog. Naturally, if a litter of husky pups 
should grow to the adult stage in the wil- 
derness without the association of humans, 
they would be wild and treacherous and 
vicious—largely through fear. In fact, there 
is always a period of slow progress in mak- 
ing friends with a husky. He eyes you, he 
slinks away, he comes back again, pulled 
on by the dog nature of him fighting against 
the wilder instincts; for though all huskies 
may not be of wolf descent, the majority of 
them at least exhibit certain traits strongly 
allied to that animal. A dozen sallies may 
result before he will submit to the touch of 
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a hand upon his head. But once his ears 
have been scratched, he likes it as well as 
any dog. Perhaps a bit more, to judge from 
his delighted whining. 

As for the story of the driver who must 
ever be possessed of his whip, it is perhaps 
true. But that is not because of a certain 
trait of the dog’s nature. It is more likely 
because of the fact that the dog has been 
beaten severely, knows that the master is a 
master only when he has that whip—and 
when he hasn’t, a dog which fears and hates 
because of cruelty reaches out and bites a 
hunk out of his tormentor’s leg. This also 
has happened with other dogs. The wise 
driver does his chastising no more than is 
absolutely necessary, and then with his 
hand. The result is that the dog knows his 
master always carries his weapon with him. 


The North Country Ambulance 


Against this, there is the condition such 
as that evidenced by the Cornishman’s 
team—a team of overgrown lap dogs. In 
this there is a counterpart in another so- 
called wolf breed—hold a police dog in his 
place and he is a serious-minded, deliberate 
worker. Make a house dog or a pet of him 
and he becomes an absolute nit-wit, with 
an overwhelming desire to sleep on beds, 
chase his tail and sit in one’s lap. A dog’s 
a dog, it seems, the world over, as well as 
being all over the world. 

Certainly he is all over the North Coun- 
try, and in a hundred different capacities. 
In the little town of Nakina, stuck by the 
side of the right of way of the Canadian 
National Railways in Western Ontario, is a 
small hospital, the only thing of its kind in 
hundreds upon hundreds of miles. A team 
of huskies plays its part in the operation of 
that dispensary. Whip cracking above 
their heads, they carry the doctor upon 
many a weary journey during the winter. 

The light sled often forms the ambulance 
which brings a patient across the icy 
stretches of lakes, down the rough expanses 
of frozen rivers and across the drifts of 
snow-swept burn-over into the warmth and 
efficiency of a pioneer hospital. And the 
journey more often is nearer 100 miles than 
it is ten—a long trip for the patient; 
merely a jaunt for the strong, nondescript 
dogs upon which depends the health of a 
frontier region. 

It is not at all unusual, for instance, for 
an inspector of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to start at the fringe of the Arctic 
Circle in Labrador and hang to that circle 

all the way across 
the continent as 





Nor dops it hold 
true in every in- 
stance with the 
pioneer; often he’s 
too busy in his at- 
tempts to reclaim 
the wilderness in 
the summer to 
give much atten- 
tion to whether 
his dogs have 
every comfort. 
But the true 

i 





driver, who knows 
that his life may 
depend upon those 
very when 
the 
again, 
animals far more 
than passing 
thought; and by 
so treating his 
dogs he dispels 
many of those 
fables which one 
often hears 
about the fierce- 
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ness of the husky, 
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dogs 
snow flies 
gives his 
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his treachery, his 
unstableness of 
temper. 


Harry Knight of Banff, Canada, and His Lead Dog, a Typical 


Example of the Husky Breed 


— | 


: he visits the 
lonely posts of the 
Company of Ad- 


venturers which 
exist in this land 
} of ice. Horses 
| would be out of 
the question for 
such an _ expedi- 


tion, but it doesn’t 

seem to bother his 

dogs—nor the in- 

spector either, for 

that matter. The 

same is true of the 
Roya! Northwest 
Mounted Police. 

Of course, since 

the motion pic 

tures have become 

the first, middle 

and last word on 

the subject, it 

| probably is 
} majesty to men 

tion a Royal 

Mounted man as 
going anywhere 

| except upon a 

horse. Allone has 
Continued on 
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ir stones rising from the site 
of a Pagan temple, where 
Roman legionaries worshipped, 
the Cathedral of St. Peter, at 
York, looms, agreat Gothic mon- 
ument to beauty, enduring. .. 


How you 
can get Duco 


On Your New Car 
Duco is the smart finish on 
more than 35 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 


On Your Present Car 
This sign will identify the au- 
thorized refinisher near you, 
who can completely refinish, 
touch up, or polish your car. 


On Your New Furniture 
More than 90 manufacturers 
produce Duco-finished furni- 
ture, and it is sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. 


Other Uses of Duco 
Duco is usedon many articles 
in the home, and in industry. 
A few of the hundred-odd 
uses are: on electrical con- 
veniences, pianos, railway 
equipment, etc 


For Handy Home Uses 
Duco can also be secured for 
brushing on at home; from 
good dealers everywhere 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., 
Detroit, Mich., Chicago, IIl., 
San Francisco, .. Everett, 
Mass., or Flint Paint and 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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ISING from the very well-springs of human aspiration, the great Cathedral symbolizes a 

= Cc - 
yearning for beauty that endures, a yearning that in its universal, mystic fervor welds the 
centuries into a single epoch, timeless, without Past... In this modern world, how can the things 
we buy—like motor cars, or furniture, or household articles—be given that enduring quality of 


beauty? This can be achieved u hen the articles are finished, by their makers, with du Pont Duco. 
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AVOIDING COLDS 


is just common sense! 


HREE-FOURTHS of all colds start with 
the feet. And for that reason three-fourths 
of all colds can be prevented. 





Keep your feet dry—keep your head clear 
of colds—with Hood rubber footwear! 

Insist on Hood’s and look for the double- 
ended arrow. You'll get a double-header in 
value. ... 

Slim, snug-fitting lastics for mother. Collegi- 
ate feather-weight slide fasteners for sister. 
Heavy-duty boots that wear like snow plows 
for dad. All rubber—top and sole—galoshes for | YORK WATERPROOF+ 
kid brother, so light he’ll never mind wearing a lishe-weight, warms feseaiione 
them. .... HOOD’S for the whole family—to Easily clesagt eee ee eee 


and take off, 


keep health in and dampness out. 2 






Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Continued from Page 98 
to do to learn everything there is to know 
about a Royal Northwest Mounted Polic« 
man is to see Flaming Snow or the Passior 
ate Icicle, wherein the red-coated mountie 
inevitably rides up to the dance hall on his 
$5000 steed, looks at his gun, takes off hi 


gloves, clenches his fist, repeats ‘‘Get your 
man!”’ a few times, and then strides within, 
where Klondike Kate awaits him with a 
mug of 14 per cent and a dirty smil 

That’s in the movies. But in real life the 
mountie is more often than not, when the 
snows fly, a sittee or a trottee, mushing with 
his dog team across the frigid wastes, to the 
distant spot where Eskimo John awaits him 
after having poked Eskimo Pete full of 
holes with a fish spear. For without the aid 
of dog teams the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police wouldn’t be nearly the efficient or 
ganization which it is. Horses may look 
good in pictures, but they can’t make fast 
progress over slick ice. 

Dogs can, and because of the fact they 
play their part in almost every activity of 
the North when the skies grow gray with 
winter and the snows follow one another 
with an insistence that seems interminable. 
One finds towns in the North that were 
literally brought there by dog team; one 
finds telephone equipment, far from water 
ways, the segmented structures of power 
lines, the high, frail-appearing lookouts of 
fire rangers, the lighter machinery of an 
operating mine, the supplies and smaller 
materials for the building of a railroad — all 
these things one finds as the result of strong 
legged dogs, tugging away through the 
snow that a nation may build onward. And 
perhaps no greater evidence has been given 
in years of this means of pioneering than 
during the rush of last winter into the new 
gold camp of Red Lake. For there, indeed, 
the dog came into its own. 


The Dog Boom at Hudson 


The yellow metal was calling, even 
though six feet of snow lay upon the ground, 
thus precluding any possibility of a pros- 
pector learning what might be beneath. 
But the rush was on and prospectors were 
eager for claims. One by one the dog teams 
came into the jumping-off place of Hudson. 
Then in twos and fours—but still the ery 
went up for more dogs, more dogs! There 
finally came the day when, in a cursory 
count on his way out from the little tent 
camp, a prospector noted seventy-two 
teams of from four to six dogs each, all 
headed into the new region and all carrying 
with them the makings of a town 

There came a need for a doctor and hos- 
pital equipment; in it all went by dog team 
Provincial officials arrived — they proceeded 
along the 180- 
mile course by the 
same method. At 
Hudson a verita 
ble dog boom had 
its inception; from 
hundreds of miles 
away dog owners 
flocked to the 
starting point, 
lugging their ca 
nine possessions 
with them, there 
to barter and trade 
them to eager 
buyers that the 
rush might go on. 

Prices rose; 
dogs which had 
been valued at $10 
apiece jumped in 
price to $75 and 
$100. More and 
more dogs came; \ ee 
night was a thing : 
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or the driver, upon the retur? Crreater and 


greater became the demand —and then the 
One can get a dog for the finding almost 


anywhere in Hudson now—or at least he 





could in the latter part of the summer. In 
lact, a search wasn’t necessary 

difficulty was to keep from tri; 

huskies which had been purchased for ge 

r i irs, then, with the end of the rush 
t 1 adrift to shift as best they could 


Out of the fields of gold and ice the pros 
pectors came, through with their work of 
A railroad 


awaited them, leading to new fields, to 


taking claims in the snow 
home or to comfortable cities. Sleds sold 
or a tenth of their cost Dogs were a drug 
upon the market, not worth their feed. So 
they were cast loose, to how! from the hill 
tops, to beg or steal their food and the 
prospectors went on 

But if there should come the time when 
Red Lake makes its mark in the world as an 
important producing gold camp, perhaps 
there may be someone sentimental enough 
to remember that a great part of its exist- 
ence was due to the husky. For the debt 
there is heavy, just as it is weighty in every 
portion of the so-far undeveloped North. He 
is a mainspring of civilization, this husky, 
and he plays his part in every activity, even 
to furnishing the thrills of contest to a coun- 
try denied the usual sports. 
4 North Canadian is hardly a baseball 
1; he sees too few professional games to 





‘ome an ardent follower. A country full 
of lakes, burn-over, rivers and muskeg can- 
not be expected to support football stadi- 
ums or the teams to play in them. Horse 
racing is rather difficult when the offering 
of animals is far more inclined toward the 
plow type than those accustomed to the 
barrier. But ask any husky-country man 
for the record of the Dog Derby at Le Pas 
i the history of the winning driver! 

thing of thrills and excitement, the dog 
race such as is held annually at Le Pas. 
Year by year it has extended its field, until 
the husky contests now form a winter sport 
of Quebec City, of Prince Albert and Big 
River in Saskatchewan; of Banff, Alberta; 
and even in two widely separated places of 
the United States—Ashton, Idaho, and 
North Conway, New Hampshire. And 
queerly enough, the color and excitement 
of far-away Le Pas, the founder of husky 
racing in Canada, is equaled only by the 
color and excitement of a United States 
town—that of Ashton, Idaho, where a dog- 
dazed populace has its annual innings, even 
to the clicking of the pari-mutuel ma- 
chines, checking up the bets on the various 
contestants, and a winning driver forms the 
official town hero until the next race comes 


around 
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It all started natura enough in Alasi 
this contest of sleigh teams, with the A 
Alaska Sweepstakes, which lasted from the 
brighter days of Alaska’s mining unt 
1917, when it fina Ly Was abandoned Bach 
n those days they believed in endurance 


with the result that early November found 











prospectors, Mushers and dog enthu 
training their racers tor a contest t as 
not to come until April. But then plenty 
ol training was necessary tor botn tne 
beast and the man--the race ran fron 
Nome to Candle and return, a slight dis 
tar ‘ of fo ir } unare ’ odd m cs 

A distance like that, for a dog team 
would give the ordinary person the belief 
that he could watch the start of the race, 
spend the rest of the spring in Jacksonville, 
Florida, and come back for the finish about 


the time that the salmon started running 
But the statistics of the nine years in which 
the race was an annual event show a hig! 
speed record of seventy-four hours fourteen 
and a fraction minutes for the distance 

a steady speed of nearly five and a half 


miles an hour! 


The Canadian Dog Derby 


It was when the All-Alaska Sweepstakes 
was on the down grade, two years before it 
ceased, that a group of men assembled one 
day over their drinks in the Snake Room of 
the Opasquai Hotel at Le Pas and decided 
that they ought to have a race of their own 
So they did tules and regulations were 
easy enough—they simply borrowed those 
of the Alaskan contest 
The race was held with ordinary husky 
dogs, without preparation or training. Few 
people in that country ever 
husky race; the drivers were North Country 
men who didn’t know their own capabili- 
ties. But when that race was over, a new 
sport had been made for Canada, the name 
of a hero was on the lips of the North Coun- 
try, and Le Pas had discovered that there 
was such a thing as a new thrill under the 
sun after all! 

A motley collection of dogs, that first 
assortment that came to the scratch in 
1915-—-the grandsons of wolves, crossed 
with St. Bernards, collies, shepherds and 
just dogs. Thick-coated, rough, wolfish- 
appearing, straight from their work of the 
winter, they faced the starter in the blast of 
a blizzard and were off on a grind of 150 
miles, the snow flying so thick that one 
driver could not see another until he was 
upon him. But on they went, upon a 
course that was to lead to Sturgeon Land- 
ing, approximately seventy-five miles aw ay, 
and back again, that a frontier town, set far 
north of Winnipeg upon an unfinished line 
of railroad, might have its dog race 

The prize was 


The time was set 





had seen a 


$500, and hardy 
men were fignting 
for it, among them 
a filty-two-year- 
old contestant 
known as Bill 
Hayes. Once out 
of Le Pastheswee p 
of the storm bore 
down upon them 
with ever- 





sure ariver rte 

( ve strove to 

stagger against it, 

only to fail, pull 

tighter at his guide 
ype and then, 

stumbling, fall flat 

; upon his sled, 
\ ' am lide dees a 

wing aogs to 


of constant howl- ea sSturgeor 
ing, day a concen- Lake and the 
tration o!f con- make t! ( ‘ 
certed barking, as that woul start 
the sleds came and frenzied dogs a 
went, loaded on snow-caked m«¢ 
the outward jour- Shorty Russick, of Le Pas, Manitoba, With the Leader of His Russian:-Wolf upor tne nome- 


ney, empty, save 


hound:Timber:Wolf Racing Team 


Ward trail 
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Heat Your Home 
ith Gas 


OUR gas company 

can bring you the 
wonderful conven- 
ience and comfort of 
gas heating—the only 
method of heating 
your home which re- 
quires no more care or 
attention than a “pup” 
can give it. 

With Gas, your home 
can be heated automatically 
at just the temperatures 
you prefer, day and night, 
year after year. 


Lower gas rates in many 
communities and the high 
operating efficiency of 
Bryant Gas Heating Plants 
have brought gas house- 
heating well within reach 


| 
of most home owners. 


If there is a Bryant office 
listed in your ‘phone book, 
telephone for complete in- 
formation pertaining to 


| 
il 


heating your home wit 
gas. Or, write The Bryant 
Heater and Mfg. Co., 
17853 Ste. Clair 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BRY, 
HEATING 


—for Hot Water, Steam, Vapor 
and Warm Air Heating Systems 


a > 
Avenue, 
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A FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
‘It Clamps Everywhere 
The lamp of a thousand uses — the 
lamp for everybody. Convenient and 
practical; useful the year round. Posi- 
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Give her this exquisite 
F -} _ ° \ necow 
arberware Casserole 

\ handsome, dainty practical 
gitt—a gitt thar shows good taste and 
thoughrfulness. € 
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ed with a 
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The team of Bill Hayes swerved swiftly. 
His sled struck a rough stretch, careened 
wildly for an instant, then crashed in the 
turnover, pinning the man beneath it and 
driving a spire of rough ice into his chest. 
Bill Hayes groaned. His hand instinctively 
sought his breast, there to feel the flabbi- 
ness of broken ribs. But there was nothing 
to do about it— the race was on and he was 
seventy-five miles from the starting point. 
He straightened and fought away the pain 
of his wound. He puiled the sled back into 
position, his whip arm raised, cracking the 
long lash over the heads of his dogs. 

““Mush!"’ His ery echoed with that of 
other vague men, faintly discernible through 
the blinding white of the storm, and huskies 
that they were, his dogs went on. 

Seventy-five miles—-over ice and snow, 
over lakes and wrinkled rivers, across flats, 
down hills and up hills; seventy-five miles 
with the pain of two broken ribs stabbing 
him with his every intake of breath, with 
the weight of fifty-two years dragging 
heavier and heavier upon his shoulders 
seventy-five miles, but on he went. At last 
there appeared the vague form of the little 


| town of Le Pas, with its crowded streets. 


Then the sound of cheering, as, faint and 
far away, the racing crew of another rider 
went past the finish line. Then a second, 
and after that 

A wait. Until the snow-covered forms of 
the watchers saw a staggering man swing 
around the corner in the wake of his team, 
falter as though about to drop, then, with 
a final surge of determination, spurt for- 
ward until he reached the side of the leader. 
His whip raised high, cracking in circles 
above his team. He shouted, his vcice 
pitched in a racking call. Again the whip 
cracked; the degs responded with a burst 
of speed; the reeling driver dropped back, 
to weave uncertainly, then to clutch at the 
guide rope. An instant later he sagged; 
the dogs went over the line, dragging at the 
end of their rope the half-unconscious form 
of a fifty-two-year-old man with two 
broken ribs, the winner of third place in the 
first Hudson Bay Dog Derby. That sort of 
thing creates interest! 

And what about the dogs in a contest of 


| this kind? Perhaps the best answer would 


be the fact that Albert Campbell, of North 
Manitoba, won that first 150-mile race. 
Then he looked over his dogs and started 
out on a round trip to Port Nelson, far to 
the north, a total distance of 848 miles. It 
was a business trip; he carried a heavy load 
and a passenger. He was rushed for time, 
so he made the return journey from Port 
Nelson in 83.5 hours. Campbell was pretty 
tired when that was over. But not the dogs! 


The Leg That Failed 


It is such men and such dogs as these 
that make a Dog Derby something to grow 
hoarse over. And since that first race there 
have been many changes in dog contests. 
They know a good deal about it now. Dogs 
are trained — for every ounce of speed and 
endurance that they can give. They’re 
watched over by rules and regulations 
which provide that every dog, dead or alive, 
must finish the race, thus necessitating a 
driver with an injured dog to bring it in on 
his sleigh rather than abandon it; there- 
fore creating the obligation for the racer to 
guard his animals in every humane manner 
possible. 

There’s only one difficulty: Dogs, in 
spite of what some scientists say, have a 
habit of putting twoand twotogether. Ina 
recent race in the North Country a contest- 
ant noticed with a sinking heart that one 
of his best animals had suddenly gone to a 
pace on three legs. He pulled down the 
team and made an examination. 

“‘Now you go on there and stop that 
fooling!’’ he shouted angrily after close 
inspection. “‘ You don’t ride in this race any 
more than I do! Mush!” 

Whereupon the husky, since his attempt 
as a malingerer had failed, mushed thor- 
oughly and enthusiastically on all four feet 
for the rest of the journey. Nor is that the 
only instance. It happens often 
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Naturally, since racing goes not only to 
the swiftest but to the sturdiest and to the 
most resourceful, the training of dog teams 
for the various contests throughout the 
North has become a matter of almost as 
much individuality as the training of a race 
horse. Perhaps more, for with a horse there 
is only one animal to learn the tricks of his 
trade. With a dog team, there are five and 
sometimes more, and the operation begins 
in the breeding. 

Up North they've done about every mix- 
ing of breeds possible; they’ve crossed 
wolfhounds with real wolves, pointers with 
huskies, bird dogs, collies—a racing dog 
team today may chase its ancestry half 
around the world and then not catch it. 
For this is an important matter, this as- 
sembling of a team that will win a North 
Country Derby—-or one in either of the two 
towns of the United States, for that matter. 

The prizes have mounted, year by year, 
until a winner may receive, in money and 
merchandise, emoluments running into the 
thousands of dollars. Sporting-goods houses 
finance the rearing and breeding and train- 
ing of dog teams by famous drivers, con- 
tent, when the race is over, to reap their 
harvest from the advertising; the pedigrees 
of famous leaders are known and discussed; 
speed trials are held in secret, often being 
run at night that other drivers may not 
know the worth of an opposing team; thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars are wagered, 
and a consistently winning driver is a hero. 


The Grand Jamboree 


For this is not merely a contest in which 
a town takes part. It is something for the 
entire surrounding country, bringing its 
watchers from hundreds of miles distant. 
The snow trails leading to Le Pas in the 
week before St. Patrick’s Day are packed 
with husky teams, bearing their enthusiasts 
in to the dog races, as the old farm wagon 
once brought the people of the United 
States in from the rural districts to see the 
circus parade. It is a time of celebration; 
the town has ceased to be a place of rather 
routine frontier existence. The few hetels 
are packed, the lights glow in every room of 
every home in an effort to provide shelter 
for relatives, friends and acquaintances; 
for this is the grand jamboree of North 
Manitoba. 

The dog race is, of course, the big event. 
But there are other things—the gatherings 
of prospectors, for instance, and their dis- 
play of ore samples, mute evidence of many 
a trip of exploration into fields afar; there’s 
the inevitable baby conference, and the 
curling contest and hockey matches, to say 
nothing of the fur exhibit, and the Indian 
dance, which turns loose the first evening 
and keeps going for every night of the 
Derby celebration—-with such little nifties 
as the Red River Jig, the Drop of Brandy 
Dance, the Saskatchewan Circle, the eight- 
hand reel and quadrilles until the callers 
call not only for sustenance but assistance. 
And just as Le Pas turns ‘er loose when 
Dog Derby time rolls around, so do the 
other towns cut up secand’lous, for this is 
the big event of the year. With, of course, 
the exception of Quebec, which is large 
enough to absorb an event like a Dog 
Derby without stopping the wheels of the 
city to give the proper atmosphere. 

But Quebec is about the only exception; 
otherwise the Annual Dog Derby, either in 
the North Country or the two communities 
of the United States which celebrate it, is a 
signal for a town to swell to the bursting 
point both in excitement and in population. 
The little village of Ashton, Idaho, for ex- 
ample, is naturally populated by about 
1800 persons, if one would believe the 
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chamber of commerce. But when dog time 
comes around, there are 12,000 present by 
a conservative count, living where best they 
can, even to the employment of Pullman 
sleepers sidetracked for the event. 

And wherever that Dog Derby may hap 
pen, there has been plenty of preparation 
beforehand—secret training, long hours of 
scheming, the scouring of countrysides in 
search of a much-heralded dog touted as a 
leader among leaders, only perhaps to turn 
out a lop-eared mongrel that doesn’t know 
the difference between “mush”’ and a dish 
of porridge. But a rumor is sufficient to 
cause any dog racer to travel miles to look 
over a prospect. One never knows; leaders 
are born rather than made; their enthusi 
asm is of a type that almost reaches the 
pitch of human excitement; they seem to 
know exactly the pace to set to force the 
rest of the team to its full powers of speed, 
yet hold them within the limits of their 
endurance. 

A true leader is all-important, and many 
a midnight lamp is burned in dog country 
over the problem of just what canine shall 
captain a team that may bring home the 
bacon. More than that, a dog which proves 
himself a true leader is worth regular 
money; a value of $500 is not at all exces 
sive. 

Because of this necessity for a real leader, 
Wind River Smith, of Ashton, bore a large 
grin just before the primary races of 1917 
Wind River had concocted a great idea, 
gained from coyote hunting experience, and 
Wind River intended to walk home with a 
pocketful of prize money when the event 
was over. 

“I'll tell you what it is,”’ he confided in 
deep secrecy to a friend. ‘‘Now I’ve got a 
pack of hounds, ain’t 1? Did you ever see 
them hounds fall down on a coyote? They 
just naturally eat him alive. Know the 
reason? Well, I carry a bulldog in a gunny 
sack on my horse till I’ve got sight of a 
coyote and the hounds have him slowed 
down. Well, then I turn the bulldog loose, 
and he’s so sore anyway over being done up 
in that sack that he turns loose after that 
coyote like four of a kind. He’s a leader, 
see? *Course the hounds jump in, too, and 
there ain’t any more coyote. Well, I’m 
going to hitch that bulldog in front of that 
racing team of mine, and I’ve got a six 
horse whip to keep him moving. I'll win 
that race.”’ 


His Four:Leg Brakes 


But Wind River’s grin was gone after the 
contest. The scheme hadn't worked. For 
coyotes it had been excellent; but with the 
first three jumps that racing team had 
overtaken their bulldog leader, passed him, 
slowed up because he was hitched to the 
same sled as they, dragged him a short dis 
tance, slowed up again, got a new start, 
walked over him anew, and then quit in 
disgust, while the rest of the teams went 
racing on to the finish and the purses 

However, little mistakes like that ar 
bound to happen before a man can truly 
find his worth as an inventor of racing 
tricks. One never really knows what i 
going to be the prime motive in the speed of 
a dog contest. Not long ago, at Ashton, 
Idaho, Mr. Smoky Gaston, of Idaho and 
vicinity, made his triumphant appearance 
with one of the best-trained teams that ever 
eyes set upon. When he said *‘ Whoa,” the) 
whoaed that instant. When he yelled 
“*Mush!”’ they mushed it, like the crack o 
a whip. 

“Flivver dogs!’’ said Smoky 
proudly. ‘‘ My own idea.” 

They were exactly that. Mr. Smoky 
Gaston had taken it upon himself to train a 
team of dogs for that American Dog Derby 
Since his dogs were unbroken, he’d decided 
to use intensive training. Out came his 
flivver, and once he had accustomed his 
dogs to harness, he hitched them to the 
front axle. 

‘““Mush!”’ he yelled, and started the fliv 
ver. Naturally, the dogs moved from in 
front of the car. 


Gaston 


Continued on Page 104 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

“*Gee!”’ shouted Mr. Smoky Gaston, and 
steered to the left. “‘Haw!”’ and he went 
to the right—and since the dogs were 
hitched to the thing, they obeyed accord- 
ingly. Smoky Gaston turned then to his 
really big idea. 

““Whoa!”’ he roared, and slammed on the 
brakes. It didn’t take long for that dog 
team to learn its commands. 

All of which may sound like far-fetched 
methods in the preparation for a race, but 
dog drivers have a habit of insisting that 
it’s the thing that the other fellow doesn’t 
think of which often sends a winner to the 
finish line. 

This was demonstrated rather forcibly 
in Le Pas in 1920, when, just at the mo- 
ment that the regular North Country 
drivers believed they had figured out one 
another's strength with nothing more to 
worry about, there appeared a contestant 
who was new to this district— Walter 
Goyne, of Ruby, Alaska, with something 
different in the way of a hitch. Instead of 
harnessing his dogs in a straight line, he had 
put two at the wheel hitched to a pole as 
horses would be hitched, and three strung 
ouf before these, each attached to a single- 
tree. It gave the dogs extraordinary pull- 
ing power; they romped home and gave a 
street exhibition which lasted for a half 
hour or so before another racer had even 
appeared. 

That was remarkable from the stand- 
point of the dogs. But the more remark- 
able thing was that Walter Goyne, who had 
mushed with them, was crippled, having 
suffered injuries which had made one leg a 
full two inches shorter than the other. But 
just the same, in queer, shuffling fashion, he 
had got over the ground in pace with his 
dogs over a nonstop course of 100 miles! 


When Death Wins 


That made another hero of the Dog 
Derbies—- one, however, who was to have his 
ending in tragedy. Goyne established ken- 
nels at Le Pas. He announced himself as 
being a resident of that place until he had 
won three races in succession, thus gaining 
possession of the Derby Cup. The next 
autumn, with his team and eleven dogs fol- 
lowing, he started forth upon one of his 
training courses. He did not return. 

In the extensive ken- 
nels which he had estab- 
lished, his Malemutes and 
huskies and crossbreeds 
howled for him in vain. 
Walter Goyne had disap- 
peared into the maw of a 
vast country; they 
searched for him in vain. 
Then one day a North 
Country man moved 
swiftly at the sight of nine 
emaciated dogs, moving in 
lonely fashion about a lake 
in the vicinity of Le Pas. 
He called to them, but they 
would not leave. He 
searched the vicinity with- 
out success, then suddenly 
halted, hands cupped 
about his eyes, peering 
through the transparent 
ice of the lake. 

There, below him, 
though it were some 
ghostly mirage, a team of 
dogs revealed itself, 
stretched in its harness, 
each dog in place,as though 
carved within the ice. Be- 
hind that team was a 
sled, and upright in it a 
man, his eiderdown robe 
but slightly disturbed. In 
the rear of the sleigh lay 
two of the loose canines; 
Goyne and eleven dogs 
had gone to their death 
through cracking of 
the ice above a swift-flow- 
the frigidity 


as 


the 


ng current; 


of the water seemingly had 


A Double:Hitch Dog 
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numbed them so rapidly that there had been 
practically no resistance. 

At noon of the twenty-ninth of Novem- 
ber a constable of the provincial police 
moved into Le Pas with a quiet form upon 
a toboggan drawn by nine slowly moving 
dogs. Behind that sledge was another 
carrying the possessions that once had been 
Walter Goyne’s, while in the harness were 
some of those animals that had made their 
vigil at Moose Lake—a few puppies run- 
ning loose. A silent procession it was, 
viewed silently by those who lined the 
curbs. A year before they had stood at 
practically the same spot, cheering a crip- 
ple who had given something new to dog 
racing. And as the procession went onward 
the huskies of the town joined it, trotting 
along with those in harness. Up in Le Pas 
they insist that those dogs understood. 

It is easy to become dog-dippy. One rea- 
son, of course, is the affection of the animals, 
the intelligence, the knowledge which they 
seem to possess of the thrill of the contest. 
Then again there are such things as the 
death of Walter Goyne—that might as 
easily have happened in a race as at any 
other time. There’s uncertainty to the con- 
tests, the need of stamina, of determina- 
tion, of brains; there is also the knowledge 
that one never knows what little thing may 
mean the loss or the gain of a coveted 
trophy. 

In the United States racing town of Ash- 
ton, for instance, they have a habit of leav- 
ing Canadian racers behind. This is not 
because there are better dog men in Ashton 
than come from the North Country, but 
because conditions are different. Ashton is 
dog country — one sees them in the summer, 
pulling littke wagons with rubber-tired 
wheels; in the winter they are invaluable. 
Ashton is in snow country; it lives in sum- 
mer by the snows of the winter, and when 
those snows come they stifle the land as far 
as ordinary horse or automobile travel is 
concerned. The result is that dogs haul the 
hay to cattle that otherwise would starve 
at least, until the snows pack sufficiently 
for the use of horses. They maintain a mail 
route and play their part in the upkeep of 
the public utilities, the telephone and power 
lines, to say nothing of keeping the widely 
separated ranchmen in touch with one an- 
other. But, in quite different fashion from 
Canada, they are just dogs, without any 
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particularization such as is possessed by the 
husky. 

A husky or a Malemute knows no supe- 
rior when it comes to endurance; the stride 
Ai 





never lags, but it is an easy, trotting al 
built to cover ground in steady progress; 
excessive speed is not a part of the make-up. 
The result was that when Ashton took its 
place in the list of dog-racing towns, and 
the Canadian racers went south from the 
North Country in the hope of more prizes 1 
was a trip of disappointment. The race at 
Ashton is twenty-five miles in length, and 
it’s for speed and little else. 

Therefore when the Canadians arrived 
they found net the usual huskies and 
Malemutes, but a collection of Llewellyn 
setters, Gordon setters, Irish setters, Lab- 
rador retrievers and black Belgian police 
dogs that were away at the crack of the gun 
to a speed which rather dazed the men from 
the North. There is hardly a rangy-built 
dog that cannot outrun a husky for the first 
twenty-five miles; after that the wolf dog 
truly comes into his own. One after an- 
other the Canadians tried their luck and 
failed. In one of the teams was Yukon, but 
he and his comrades were no more success- 
ful than the rest. And so, at last, the 
North Country men turned hopefully to a 
dog-racing hero who al! but guaranteed to 
bring home the prize. 

Shorty Russick, he was, and Shorty is 
some pumpkins in the dog-racing frater- 
nity of Canada. It was Shorty, for in- 
stance, who won the 200-mile nonstop race 
at Le Pas in 1924 in the record time of 
twenty-three hours and fifty-two minutes. 
He was second in the 1926 International 
Derby at Quebec. He wen the first leg on 
the Trimble-Murfin Challenge Cup at 
Banff, Alberta, in 1923. In Canada it isn’t 
proper for a person to talk of dog racing 
without mentioning Shorty Russick. So 
down he went to Ashton to win 
United States money. 

More than that, he had reasons to be- 
lieve he would be successful. His dogs were 
not huskies in the true sense of the word; 
they were wolfhounds crossed with true 
wolves, built for speed and endurance and 
plenty of it. But the day before the race, 
his leader broke a toe nail. 

Even that would have been all right. 
Shorty Russick had another leader. Into 
the line he went, and the race started. 
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Team. Allan McDonald, Racing Driver of Le Pas, and Some of His Prize 
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Greater and greater speed those wolfhound 
made, eating up miles as an elephant eat 
peanuts. But there was one difficulty. T} 
course led through town three times, and o 
each one of those trips Shorty was forced tx 
pass the barn where rested his cripple 
leader. The result was a howling signa 
which caused every team niate to forget that 
there ever was such a thing as a dog race 

Out of their course they veered in spite of 
Shorty’s every effort, then to the barn and a 
sniffing contest to determine the cause of 
their comrade’s sorrow, while the minutes 
ticked away and the other racers sped on to 
victory. It means something when a dog 
with the wolf strain in him sets up a howl, 
for, as has been mentioned before, that mix 
ture of dog and wolf, done into a canin 
wa-hoo, is an affair that can accomplis! 
much—especially in the destruction « 
peace of mind. But even that, they’ll tel 
you in the North Country, is sometimes 


( 


f 


worth while 


A Sixteen-to-One Shot 
Up in Alaska, for instance, during the 
gold-rush days, a solemn-faced individual 
made his appearance and promptly an 
“Boys,” he said, “I’n 
that’s why I'r 


nounced himself. 
bad. I don’t 
tellin’ you. I’ve got sixteen notches on my 
gun now, and | don’t want no more. So 
don’t cross me. Just let me have my way 
that’s all I’m askin’. I don’t want to kil 
nobody. But when I go bad I just can’t 
help it. The minute that there gun of mine 
comes out of its holster, somebody’s just 
I’m that mean on the trigger. It’ 
I pull ’er down and she 
So don’t cros 


like to be 


dead 
instinct, I guess; 
hits the mark every time. 
me, will you? I don’t like killin’s, honest! 
He was earnest about it. There wer 
tears in his eyes. And because of this no 
body crossed him. There were plenty who 
would have been willing, but about the tims 
they got up their the mournful 
appearing individual would mention the 
world’s championship revolver contest 
which he had won in spite of a handicap i1 
the shape of inflamed eyes, or tell about th 
time when he knocked down two running 
men at a distance of 100 yards, holding his 
gun three inches off to allow for windage 
since a blizzard was blowing. More and 
more he held his sway—those quaint litt! 
stories of marksmanshij 
were too much for persons 

who wished his demise 

Until there came the day 





nerve 


when the mournful bad 
man sat in a two-room 
cabin, surrounded by 


drinks purchased by those 
who didn’t 
him, and discussing marks 
manship in general. 
he said, “I 
don’t know how I do it 
Sometimes I believe that 
[ could kill a man at fifty 
yards with my eyes shut 
My hand just seems to g 
so true that I a 

Just then a husky dog 
struck by a stone throw 
by asmall boy, leaped into 
the air at the doorway) 
flopped into the room 
howled withall hisstrengt! 
and made straight for the 
chair of the bad man. A 
shout echoed: 


care to cros 


“Boys,” 


“*He’s gone mad! Shoot 
him! Shoot him!” 

The bad man whirled 
Out came his gun. Six 


times he pulled the trigge 
n barking succession 
and shot the clock off the 


wall in the next room 
The next day the boys 

swore off on work. They 

felt they ought to. It 


wasn’t right to let the sher- 

- iff go clear up there on Boot 
ea Hill and conduct a funera 
all by himself! 
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—for transmission 


There is no need to push and pull with all your strength to 
shift gears in zero weather. This comes from frozen grease that 
glues instead of lubricating your gears. Merely diluting your 
gear compound with light oil does no good. For most ordinary 
light oils congeal, too. What you need is a special cold-test 
lubricant. 

To meet this need Alemite engineers have recently perfected 
a new type, free-running lubricant for gears. It is made cold 
proof. Requires no dilution. Its lubricating qualities are not 
impaired at 15 degrees below zero. 

With this new Alemite Transmission Lubricant your gears will 
shift as easily in December as in June. 

Scientific laboratory tests, in comparison with 4 leading makes 
of gear greases, proved that Alemite Transmission Lubricant 
allowed less gear friction than any other. (See chart.) 

But the real proof of the remarkable difference in this new type 
lubricant is this fact. Under actual road tests an automobile 
will deliver from 1 to 1/2 more miles per gallon of gas—if you 
put Alemite Transmission Lubricant in your transmission and 
differential. 

We made this actual driving test with four different well- 
known gear greases 


Alemite and Alemite Zerk equally adaptable for industrial machinery 





No Push and Pull 


to shift your gears in zero weather 

















This chart shows the results of a 
friction test of Alemite Transmis- 
sion Lubricant made in the labo- 
ratories of the Armour Institute of 
Technology. Note how, compared 
with ordinary gear greases, Ale- 
mite kept by far the lowest friction 
throughout 


Now a smooth “‘two-finger” shift and 1 to 1% 

more miles per gallon of gasoline—by actual 

test—with this new type (cold proof) Trans- 
mission Lubricant 
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for differentia! gears 


The gear-shifting test you can make yourself. Just fill y 
gears with this new lubricant 

Alemite Transmission Lubricant is made by an exclusive proc 
ess. It contains none of the non-lubricating “‘fillers’’ and acids 
heretofore used in gear greases. 


Naturally this costs a few cents more. For Alemite Transmis 
sion Lubricant contains only the highest 
grades of oils. It is made semi-solid by 
a scientific process—without fillers or 
acids. That is the secret of its unique 
power to make your car freer running 


Alemite Transmission Lubricant is made 
for motorists who want the best service 
from their cars. You will find it in garages 
and service stations catering to this class 
of trade. Ask for it by name. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, II! 
Canadian Address: 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
elleville, Ontario 








U.S. Pat. Off 





Transmission Lubricant Lat forthe dram marked '8LEMITE 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER BIGGS 


The keys of a Whippet Sedan! 
Two magic keys... just a sub- 
tle indication of the wonderful 
gift to come. What woman 
wouldn't thrill at the prospect 
of a Christmas Car? 


T’S a happy idea—this American custom of 
giving automobiles for Christmas. An au- 
tomobile is such a practical gift; what 

woman wouldn’t thrill at the prospect of a 
Christmas Car? 


Why not decide today to make this the most 
joyous Christmas of all? Start your list with 
this gift supreme... and on Christmas morn- 
ing unlock the gates to a world of happy, care- 
free days, with the keys to this wonderful 
Whippet Sedan. 


y y 7 


The Whippet 1s a rea/ woman’s car. De- 
signed for safety ... for easy parking ... for 
driving in the thick of congested city traffic. 

It has all of the interior appointments 
women like. 


Decidedly different in appearance. It adds 
a new style-note among the automobiles of 
conventional American design. 


The débonnaire body lines of the Whippet 
frankiy resemble the smartest custom crea- 
tions you see on the Boulevards of France. 


To thousands of American women this car 
has brought an entirely new pride of owner- 
ship—a new delight in its comfort and refine- 
ments. 

r y y 

Women who have driven the Whippet tell us 
it is the easiest car they have ever handled. 
he car they can drive with complete peace- 


of-mind. 


Just a little pressure with your foot—and 
ad 
big, sturdy 4-wheel brakes stop this car in a 
traction of a second. 

It is the easiest car in America to park . . . 
1 
A 


a 14-foot curb space is all that’s necessary, 
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THE MAGIC g 
MULT! 
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which is much less than the space required for 
the conventional type of automobile. 


The Whippet will do 55 miles an hour... 
with all of the reserve power that this implies. 
You can drive it as fast as you like with the 
utmost ease of control... for no light car ever 
hugged the road like this before. In traffic it 
gets away with amazing speed; stop-watch 

tests show that it accelerates, up to 40 


MOST WONL 


AN OVERLAND ' 





7 miles an hour, 18° faster than other 





light four-cylinder cars. 

| Compared with old-fashioned, big, 
| bulky automobiles, the Whippet ap- 
| pears smarter and much more graceful. 
That’s because height and length are 
in true artistic proportion. 





Due to its unique body and dash 


construction there is actually more leg 
room than in any other car of this 
price class. 





All seats are placed in a comfortable 
reclining position so that you have 














complete relaxation as you ride. No more 
sitting bolt upright . . . you ride in this car, 
not on it. Never before has any light ca: 
fered such unusual room and comfort. 


In addition the W hippet offers outsta! y 
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on Christmas morning present 
her with this gift supreme—a 
I} Aippet of Ae r Ve rY OW). 


than any other Ameri 
. 


an-built light 4-cylinder 
engine. It has an 80-lb. torque... tl 


1S Means 
greater pulling power... t lity to master 
hills without shifting gears. 

All 4-wheel brakes are 11” in diameter, of 
the mechanical internal type. They provide 
192 square inches of braking surface—far 
more per pound of car weight than any other 
American light car built today. Each 1s com- 
pletely encased, thus not susceptible to 
weather conditions. 

The Whippet is not a 1- or 2-year car. Instead 
it has been built to give years and years of 
satisfactory service. 


The engineers who designed this car... and 
the men who built it... have worked without 
restrictions. 

Nothing has been spared that would im- 
prove its engineering or its quality. 











At its remarkable new low price, the Whip- 
pet is beyond all question the outstanding 
value of the day. The recent Whippet price 
reduction has established an entirely new 
standard of light car value. 


\r If you seek the utmost for your money . . 
if you want the modern principles of design, 
f} and long life too, by all means see this won- 

















Any Willys-Overland dealer will gladly ar- 


range to deliver a Whippet to your door on 
Christmas morning... and extend to you the 





you In a single year. It cuts present operating 


costs just about in half. Doubles the value of 
every dollar you now spend for upkeep. Ex- 


convenience of the Willys Finance Plan which 


offers unusually attractive credit terms. 


haustive tests so far indicate that the average ’ ’ ’ 
year’s operating cost of the Whippet should he Whippet is furnis) three body st . . Sedan 
save you from $75 to $150 in gas, oil, tires #695; Touring $645; and Coupe $685. All prices f , 
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derful new-type car. 
and mechanical upkeep. 


)NDERFUL GIFT OF ALL , Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Oh 


The new principles . . . the new ideas and Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ca 

the new standards of design in the 

'D WHIPPET SEDAN Overland Whippet are bound to change 

your whole idea of light car mechanical 

’ features. Its “high torque” motor of 

318” bore by 436” stroke is by far the 

most efficient light car engine made in 
America. 








Because of this greater efficiency, 
the motor of the Overland Whippet 
costs more to build, yet less to main 








. oe] - . . 
re economy no light car can equal . . . 30 miles tain than any other light car engine 
ar, on a gallon of gasoline well over 1,000 built today. 

f ° ; > . 1} ; 
- miles on a gallon of oil . . . with the smallest This motor actually develops more 


tax rating of any car in America today. horsepower per cubic inch of piston 


displacement, and pound of car weight 

















- Just imagine what this saving will mean to 
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OF, BY AND FOR THE PEOPLE=YES OR NO? 


Continued from Page 9 
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But much more can be said against them. 
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yet been devised. It is better than the have been beaten at primaries!’’ exclaim named were chosen by conventions 
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pian ol government adopted by other coun- the foes of that reform. They would not rhe fact is that unless it is well con 
tries. Asn } 


y as anything human can have been beaten in conventions,” we are trolled nothing is more subject to gusts of 
be, our American Constitution and ourbasie told. How do we know that? They surely passion, anger and emotion of all sorts than 





Economical Spending 


to the pri- American institutions come near to being would have been beaten in the convention the old-time conventior I have seen such 


mary on the ground of public expense is just the last word in the realm of law-regulated if the party bosses so decreed. And per- a body stampeded for a candidate by a big 


So we see that the objectior 


as strong against every improvement of our _ liberty Because our fundamental law haps they ought to have been rejected at brass band in the gall 





é é ry suddenly starting 
election methods, just as strong against and our underlying institutions have weak the primaries. Let us not take mere asser- up Marching Through Georgia and playing 
final elections, just as strong against all spots and the working of our Government tions for granted. For that matter, many the tune as loudly and inspiringly as the 

















popular government. is not always ideal, would any American an outstanding public man was defeated band could play \it. Thus the better man 
But the foes of the primary will say that man orwomannowfavortheabandonment under the convention system solely because was beaten and a “‘true patriot who had 

I am begging the question by making such of our Constitution and primary institu- he had not pleased the party bosses and bared his breast to the blasts of war, fellow 

comparisons. I do not think so, but let us tions and the readoption of the ancient those from whom they drew their suste- citizens! Yes, bared his breast for you and 

grant it for the sake of the argument, and _ order? nance. If they could not turn the trick in me, fellow citizens!" was nominated, albeit 

directly meet the objection of public ex- The thing to do with the primary is to the convention the machine simply herded he was not fitted for the office at all 

pense. If by spending a little money Isave improve it, strengthen it, purify it. We enough voters to the polls to beat him at 

a great deal more | am the gainer, am I must remember that in some states the the election. So, even conceding that good Convention Sob Sisters 

not? Very well! Consider the hundreds of | primary laws were written by the enemies men sometimes are whipped at primaries, 

millions and even biilions of dollars of public of the prime The professional politicians the same thing was done more often in con So susceptible to influences like these are 

wealth squandered under the convention were forced by public opinion to do some-_ ventions. At the very best it is six of one conventions that great peliticians who too! 

system—natural resources exploited, fran- thing; so they did as little as they could, and half a dozen of the other on that score pains to keep them in hand used never to 

chises granted, special privileges bestowed. and they sometimes tried to make the pri- So let us have no more whining about the overlook such devices Some emotional! 
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and badly noble men who have been sacrificed by delegate might employ them and upset 





Since the people overthrew the convention mary look and work as foolish]; 
and adopted the primary such wastage, or as they possibly could. That was only primaries. things, so the skillful boss used them first 


robbery, has decreased greatly. In fact, al- 
most a stop has been put toit. So balance 
the books and you will find that the public 
has billions on the credit side as against a 
trifling fraction of that amount on the debit 
side since the people cast off the conven- 
tion and took up the primary. 

Now that the argument is out of the way 
that the primary makes necessary the 
squandering of vast amounts of money, let 
us take up the next objection which is urged 
with only less vigor and heat. That argu- 
ment is that under the primar 


get as good candidates and oificials as we 


y we do not 





got under the convention. That assertion 
is made so constantly that we are supposed 
to accept the truth of it as a matter ol 


course. But is it true? 














human nature, and those who thus mangled 
the primary ought not be blamed too much 

But the practical and sensible thing to 
do is to correct the defects in our primary 
laws, rather than to repeal them and go 
back to the cast-off convention system. Fo 
tain state has a presidential 
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t if a candidate carries that 





state by five hundred thousand majority, 


A Product of Both Systems 


But to return to the 





Time and again I have 


1 of the radicals sent to 








Lorimer of Illinois was uncannily 





the manipulation of conventions by fla 
wavings, band playings and other hurrah 
boys methods. The late Senator Quay, one 
of the ablest and most resourceful politi 
cians who ever lived, was a master of the 
spectacular appeal to conventions, as wella 
a master of carefully thought-out arrange 
ment and plan, devised long beforehand 
One of the many reasons that the old 
time party boss, and hose behind the 
y Doss carried 


scenes whose orders that p 





out, took such care to control the old-time 


convention, was that the ae lega es mig! 


become excited, get out of hand, and d 


something foolis! something not on the 


program uniess Une} were controlled 


The managers do the very same thing now 
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forgetful who does not remember the kind of shall take up that engaging and dramat 
officials often forced upon us former Sastutn of the convention im the cant antiel 
days —the corrupt mayor, the venal coun- Gun venson that ao mane cewortir anes 
cilman and even, sometimes, the bought get on tickets and are elected to office und 
and owned judge. Lobby-controlled legis- the primary is that v great numix ‘ 
latures became an Ameri: scandal; nor public officials are elect . we hone 
did Congress escape. The empire of graft ong 0 tllots ed with name f 
was areal power. Who does not remember ndidates the ws “- 
the magazine articles entitled The Shame nye nes at the Drteary elertic The 
of the Cities that shocked the nation not oter doesr yw cannot know whom 
so many years ago? And there was ground he or she is voting for, except. of course, the 
for those blazing accusations too. They oter who i e same neighborho: 
were exaggerated, of course, but there was n which the candidate : Fach tn ents 
truth in them. Such men as the late David ention would not remedy that defect i 
Graham Phillips lashed the betrayers of the our elective system so far as final electio 
people through the streets of public scorn. are concerned. There woul ' 

To be sure we have some of the same many candidates on the officia 
thing today under the primary, but not , The short ballot. however. wo ; 
nearly so much as we used to have undet : destroy the fault of a multir snap 
the convention. The majority of public ; ) Je a didate nd we must et at in 
officials in the old days were honest and 3 ‘ 4%. end Most subordinat ninistrative o 
efficient, but the number of them have in- : ight to be } by thon 

y have been chosen A Winter Morning in ) ' ym t ¢ i+ 
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chief officials should be held responsible for 
those they thus appoint. Serious objection 
can be made to this plan, too, of course; as, 
for instance, that the appointing officer 
could thereby build up a personal or a party 
machine and would do so. To be sure he 
could and would, but if he and his ap- 
pointees thereby hurt the public, they 
would hear from the voters at the next elec- 
tion or two. You cannot make that kind of 
thing work very long; especially if news- 
papers are newspapers— alert, honest, faith- 
ful to the general interest. 

If the newspaper does its duty, the dan- 
ger of bad appointments by the chief offi- 
cials whom the public elect is reduced to a 
minimum. That danger is not prevented 
altogether, but it is greatly cut down. For 
that matter, no method can possibly obvi- 
ate every defect in any form of govern- 
ment—as I have said, nothing human is 
perfect. But we can make improvements; 
we can do our best—and that is what we 
are trying to do under the primary. At any 
rate, the short ballot—the appointment by 
responsible officials of multitudes of in- 
ferior officials now elected—would get rid of 
the nuisance of large numbers of candi- 
dates. But we must bear in mind that the 
objection to a multiplicity of candidates 
applies to the final elections as much as to 
primary elections. The primary did not 
create the plague of candidates. 

Yet enemies of the primary actually pro- 
pose to improve it by transferring to a 
convention the nominations of principal offi- 
cials such as governors, United States sena- 
tors, and the like, leaving minor county 
and town and city candidates to be named 
by the people at their primaries. A very 
young man, faithful to the public interest, 
who was a candidate for his state legisla- 
ture, nominated at a primary, wrote me a 
letter saying that that reform had been 
urged upon him, and he asked if it would 
not be a good thing. In fact, I have had 
several such letters from the same kind of 
young men in various states. 

If anything would denature and bedevil 
the primary more than the professional 
politicians have damaged it already, that 
alteration would do the business. If any 
change is made it should be the other way 
round. Let the party voters at their 
primaries directly name their own candi- 
dates for the big offices, and if any must be 
chosen by conventions—a method I do not 
favor at all—let them be local convertions 
where the delegates must act under the eye 
of the party voters. 


The Senators’ Powers 


A governor must appoint many sub- 
ordinates, he must run the state and do 
more that affects the well-being of the peo- 
ple than any other one person in a state 
office; and a candidate for governor should 
be big enough to be known to the whole 
electorate. Why should such a candidate 
be picked out by the party bosses in party 
conventions, rather than by the party vot- 
ers in party primaries? 

The same considerations apply to the 
nominations of candidates for United States 
senator. Although under our national Con- 
stitution a United States senator has noth- 
ing to do with the appointment of Federal 
officials, yet all of us know that he dictates 
all such appointments within his state. 
That is one result of our party system, and 
there is much to be said in favor of it. But 
whatever its merits or demerits it cannot 
be changed, except, of course, by a Presi- 
dent so fearless and independent that he 
chooses to exercise the power which the 
Constitution gives him, and to disregard 
and defy the party leaders in the persons of 
senators and representatives. 

But he would be a bold and perhaps im- 
prudent and unwise President who would 
take that risk. So old is now the custom of 
recommendation by members of the House 
and Senate of Federal appointments in their 
states or congressional districts, that they 
look upon that custom as their right, their 
perquisite. They are in ill humor when the 
distribution of patronage is denied them, or 
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even is questioned; and they will punish a 
President by voting against something he 
wants. ; 

Take Federal judges, who hold office for 
life and are as nearly autocrats as can exist 
in our republican Government. Although 
nominally the President appoints them he 
usually does so on the demand of senators 
of his party from the state or judicial dis 
trict where those judges are to hold court, 
or on the demand of the party organization 
in that state or district, if its senators be 
long to the other party. Thus we often 
have political appointments of judges who 
hold office for life. 

The senator or organization exacting 
such appointments from a President always 
insist that their man is as good a lawyer 
and will be as good a judge as anyone who 
can be found, but their motive is to help 
the party and strengthen the party organi- 
zation, rather than to put the best man on 
the bench. Sometimes a senator insists on 
the appointment of his candidate solely to 
buttress his personal machine—it is a 
mighty power to make certain elements do 
the right thing on election day. 


Government Bargaining 


Then there are United States marshals, 
Unites States attorneys, collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, members and agents of 
various Federal commissions and boards to 
be appointed by the senator, to say nothing 
of postmasters in big towns and cities. In 
fact, the senator who keeps a watchful eye 
on Federal patronage and insists upon his 
perquisites makes more important ap- 
pointments than a governor does. 

The President is well-nigh helpless in 
such As a practical matter, what 
can he do? If he does not yield he may lose 
the support of that senator on a nomina- 
tion, treaty or bill which the President 
wants very much to have confirmed, rati- 
fied or passed. Indeed, precedents are not 
wanting for actual deals—‘‘Appoint my 
man and I['4l vote your way; refuse and I'l! 
vote the other way.” 

Yet in spite of this great appointive 
power which, regardless of the Constitu- 
tion, a United States senator has come to 
possess, in spite of the strangle hold on the 
President which custom has given him, we 
actually are told that a senator must be 
chosen by a politicians’ convention instead 
of by a people’s primary. Worse still, we 
are told that such nomination would 
strengthen the primary, would improve 
and reform that system. All it would do 
would be to remove that senator, with his 
vast powers, further from the people and 
from direct responsibility to them, even as 
suming that the convention was not con- 
trolled by the party boss and was made up 
of independent, calm, informed and very 
wise men. 

We come now to the final objection to 
the primary, the final argument for the con 
vention. The primary, we are told, is not 
consistent with our representative form of 
government, whereas the convention is the 
method required by the representative 
system created and established by the 
fathers. If that is true it is a strong reason 
against the primary and for the conven- 
tion. 

We want only what is best for the coun 
try; and even if the primar is better than 
the convention in all other respects, but is 
hostile to and destructive of our represent 
ative form of government, we ought to get 
rid of it utterly and at once. For our 
American system of government is so good 
for us, on the whole, tha 
nothing else is of value. Ce nly anything 
that weakens that system or tends to 
weaken it ought not to be tolerated for a 
moment, no matter how helpful that thing 
otherwise may be. Since this objection to 
the primary compels us to consider the con- 
vention system with thoroughness and 
care, we must leave the treatment of it to 
the next article. 

Editor's Note—Thls is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Beveridge. The next 


issue 


cases. 


comparison 


will appear in an early 
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VERYONE seems in a hurry, just before Christmas. 
Shopping. Delivering gifts. Looking after poor fam- 
ilies. Making calls . . . There's no season when the car 
is needed more. Don’t have it laid up by a skidding acci- 
dent just when you want it most, to bring good cheer 
to others. And don’t have it stalled in snow or mud. 


Be sure always to have WEED Chains in your car. 
Putting them on when roads are slippery, or deep in 
snow, or muddy, takes such a little time compared with 
a lay-up for repairs. 


You can buy WEED Chains at garages, automobile 
accessory and hardware stores. Just tell the dealer 
the size and type of your tires —he has the 
size of WEED Chains to fit them correctly. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Cun District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, NewYork, 
ee Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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reinforced tab and the bottle is 
open; a slight pressure and it is 
closed again. 
See for yourself what a convenience 
and protection Perfection Caps really 
are. We'll send you a month’s supply 
FREE—for the asking. 
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| bedroom is a copy. 


| to havea pair like that? Arnold says it is. 
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REALITY FROM REPLICAS 


A copy,” he repeated 
silently. This was clear. But why? Now 
that, on the other hand, was exceedingly 
mysterious. Willie could think of no rea- 
son, no excuse, for it. Was Arnold Ladney 
short of money, was he selling his old furni- 
ture, and had he lied? He was not, Willie 
knew, short of money; he was a careful, 
almost a frugal, man, his small fortune had 
increased rather than lessened; and he 
hadn’t lied. Willie Gerald was absolutely 
sure of that. What Ladney had said about 
his furniture was as simple, as transparent, 
as it was sincere. Hewas all like that—a 
man who held highly to the traditions of a 
family always dignified if not impressive. 

“No,” Willie continued, ‘‘ Arnold didn’t 
sell it.” It was just as obvious to Willie 
that Ella hadn’t. Ella Ladney wasn’t that 
sort of woman! Arnold was sympathetic 
but exacting with her; he was, in a small 
and not unpleasant way, something of a 
tyrant; that was, he required and got a 
degree of consideration from his wife rare 
for the present. Conscious that her own 
background was not so good as his, she 
merely contributed to the emphasis of his 
own name. Even there she advanced very 
little, mostly nodding in corroboration, or 
repeated in a diminished and fragile tone 
what he asserted. 

“How did you like the chair in the bed- 
room?” she asked Willie. “Isn’t it unusual 

He liked it very much, Willie Gerald an- 
swered instinctively, and to have two that 
matched was most uncommon. “It gives 
them a very great value.” 

Ella Ladney supposed it did; but to that 


| she paid small attention. ‘‘ We never think 


of them that way,” she added, after an im- 
portant trick. Her voice was at once tired 
and, Willie thought, a little sharp. She was 
the most indifferent, the least engaged, 
hostess he could remember. 


When Gerald had returned to his apart- 
ment and was preparing for the night, he 
was still engaged with the problem of 
Ladney’s second wing chair. Again and 
again he went over all the facts that he 
knew and which were associated with it. 
He wished he had had more time to ex- 
amine the copy—he hadn’t even had a 
chance to turn it bottom up—since then he 
would have discovered a great deal more. 


| He could have come very close to saying 


how long it had been made; he knew the 
work, the unmistakable signs, of perhaps a 
dozen cabinetmakers engaged in forging 
such early Americana. He didn’t, however, 


| intend to subject himself soon again to the 
| Ladneys, even to come on the truth about 


| their chair. 


Dull people and a dull enter- 
tainment. 

His thoughts were diverted by the cards 
of invitation to Freda Renant’s wedding 
lying on a table. The Carlins were having 
it for her at Bar Harbor; in consequence 
they were staying North later than usual; 
and Willie had had a letter from Ann 
Carlin, asking him to come for a week or as 
much longer as they remained. He hadn't 
been there since the unfortunate episode 
which marked the beginning of his tempo- 
rary activity with the replicas of the past; 


| he had left the Carlins in a bitterness, a des- 
' peration, of spirit, a feeling that he had 


been definitely dropped from their society; 
and he regarded Ann’s invitation, his re- 
turn to that desirable world, with the great- 
est possible satisfaction and pleasure. 

There, at Bar Harbor, he made up his 
mind, would be the ideal place to get en- 
gaged to Eliza Grinling, far better than the 
crowded dinners of New York City and 
hurried parties into the country. And so 
when the next day he had an opportunity 
to ask Eliza Grinling to marry him, he put 
it off for the more perfect occasion. They 
were following a golf match at Piping Rock, 
and cutting across an empty fairway from 
one green to another, Eliza arbitrarily sat 
on a persuasive cool bank. 
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“Tf you have to see it, go on,” she told 
him. “I simply won’t move until I hear 
the bell for supper.” 

Gerald reminded her that they were not, 
still, at Belrive in South Carolina. “I wish 
we were,” he said. “I’m happier there 
than anywhere else in the world.” 

““Why don’t you go down?”’ she replied. 
“Tt’s open, and you could fish all day in the 
Ashley.”’ It was then his opportunity had 
come, but he resolutely ignored it. 

He had an insistent vision of Eliza ac- 
cepting him by the rocks of Seal Harbor. 
“That wouldn’t be possible until after 
Freda’s marriage,”’ he pointed out. ‘It’s 
three weeks from tomorrow. Of course 
you’re going, but the important thing is 
how long will you stay?” 

“Not more than two days,” she an- 
swered. “And I’ll be with the Farmerwells. 
If there is a party the day after, remember 
you must come. I mean, tell Ann, so you 
won't have to do something else with Rose 
Brincker.”’ 

The fact that Rose would be at the Car- 
lins’ had evaded him. Well, he thought de- 
fiantly, it would be very nice to see and be 
with her again. At the same time he didn’t 
want Eliza to imagine that he was tied to 
Rose. Willie knew that the rumor of his 
old love for her had come up again. 

“T’ll be at the Farmerwells’,’’ he replied 
positively. He paused. “There will be 
absolutely nothing to keep me at Jasper 
Carlin’s.”” Eliza was leaning forward, ar- 
ranging the leather fringe which kept the 
string of a brogue from being torn loose by 
brambles, and her face was hidden from 
him. She had on green and, when she 
straightened up, her mouth and chin were 
still concealed by the soft black folds of a 
veil. A striking and becoming arrange- 
ment. 

“Do you know,” she went on, “I always 
thought you were interested in Freda. 
You had so much in common—the furni- 
ture and glass and china. It wouldn’t have 
surprised me if the cards had been engraved 
with your name instead of this Rudolph. 
He followed me once for a week at Palm 
Beach, until I nearly drowned him, and 
then he stopped. God knows I’m careless, 
but there is a limit.’’ She had said Freda, 
and even elaborated upon her, but Willie 
Gerald understood that Eliza was still 
talking about Rose. Women were not a 
mystery to him. Yet he had said all he in- 
tended on that subject; it wasn’t entirely 
a bad thing to have Rose Brincker at the 
back of Eliza’s mind. Rose was a very 
smart and desirable woman. 

“No,” he replied, “Freda and I were 
never interested in the way you mean. I 
guess we knew each other too long and too 
well. I had no surprises for her. And 
then,” he added boldly, “‘ there was another 
thing against it—Eliza. I hadn’t enough 
money to make her happy, to make us both 
happy. I can be more honest with you, 
Eliza, than with anyone else in the world.” 

She pressed his hand. “ Willie, it’s splen- 
did of you to admit that; a smaller person 
couldn’t begin to do it. If we weren’t on a 
golf course I’d kiss you.’’ There was Bar 
Harbor, he reminded her, and she nodded. 
The match, they saw, would pass close by 
them, and they stood on a high bunker, 
Eliza’s hand on his shoulder, and watched 
the faultless precision with which two balls 
were dropped close by the hole. “That will 
be a half,’’ Eliza announced. ‘Come on. 
I don’t know why, but you spoil it for me. 
I don’t care what happens.” 

Nor was it, he told himself, wholly a bad 
thing when they came directly upon Rose 
seated on a terrace of the club. 

““You must stop here, Eliza,” Rose said, 
“for Willie has got to give me an account 
of himself. I have a ridiculous feeling that 
I’m responsible for him.”’ 

Eliza Grinling told Gerald that he might 
stay. “I’ve got to find Mary Bain,” she 
explained; ‘‘I saw her just a minute ago; 
and then I'll be back.” 
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Rose followed her with her gaze. ‘“‘It’s 
perfectly idotic that child wearing a black 
veil,” she commented. “I suppose she 
thinks it makes her look darkly dangerous 
or some such thing. These girls make me 
quite ill.’ 

Willie Gerald studied her deliberately. 
“My dear Rose,” he replied at last, “‘you 
can’t expect them to be as wise and charm- 
ing as you are. They haven't had the expe- 
rience; they haven’t had time. As you 
say, Eliza, in spite of her divorce, is hardly 
more than a child, and all children like to 
dress up in black and velvet.” 

“Heavens, Willie, you make me feel as 
antique as the things you like so much. I 
must say you weren’t adroit as usual. But 
then you don’t have to be adroit with me, 
do you, Willie? I must find out, quick as 
possible, before Eliza Grinling comes back, 
how you are. How are you; I mean, 
really? And you mustn’t be so busy, and 
go away on such long trips, so that I can’t 
see you. I am beginning to believe you 
aren't fit to take care of yourself.’’ Willie 
Gerald was conscious of a growing uneasi- 
ness. He wished that he had followed 
Eliza in search of Mary Bain, since he hap- 
pened to know—and Eliza knew—that she 
wasn’t there. Rose’s chin, he realized, at 
last showed the faint mark, the beginning 
looseness, of years. But there was no rea- 
son for him to be afraid of her! He was 
sitting on the edge of his chair in the ab- 
surd attitude of an interrogated boy. 


The elder Mrs. Watrous, who had been 
with Rose, returned and Gerald escaped 
into the clubhouse. There an attendant 
had a note for him: 

Dear Willie, I couldn’t be sure I'd ever see 
you again and so I am going on. Aside from 
that we will both be with the Vallies at the 
Constitution tonight. ELIZA. 


This, he decided, was a nuisance, since 
he had counted on driving back to New 
York in one of the Grinling cars. But it 
wasn’t serious—almost at once he found 
another returning to the city. The Vallies’ 
dinner was larger than he had anticipated; 
he didn’t sit near Eliza; and Ann Carlin, 
across the table from him, insisted on seeing 
him immediately afterward. Worse, she 
made him go with her to East Fifty-second 
Street, her house. 

“T’m in a fix,” she explained, “‘and only 
you can get me out of it. We're not in town 
yet, naturally; but the confusion won’t 
interrupt us; you can see. There, Willie, 
that is my fix,” she was pointing to a large 
unusually fine wing chair in the early 
Queen Anne manner. “No, you know 
nothing about it,” she interrupted him. 
“You couldn’t. The point is I wanted to 
buy something old for Freda’s house 
is almost as bad as you about antiques 
and I found that chair. Well, I’ve had it 
for two weeks now and I can’t let it go, 
Willie. I simply can’t. I have the one per- 
fect place in the world to put it. 

“I have been to all the stores in New 
York, and some in Boston, but I can’t get 
another thing Freda would like as well. 
Highboys and lowboys, of course, and sets 
of Chippendale chairs; but they are all, if 
you know what I mean, just antiques. 
They look as if they came from dealers. 
And what I give Freda must be unusually 
nice.” Intent on the chair before him, 
Willie Gerald was only half conscious of 
her words. Yes, the apron and stretchers 
were unique. A sudden excitement in- 
vaded Gerald—surprise at the wing chair 
before him, pleasure at being once more 
intimately with Ann Carlin, about to return 
to their house at Bar Harbor—and swept 
him away from all necessary precaution. 

“Ann!” he cried, “I know a great deal 
more than you suppose. About this chair, 
for example. Would it interest you to hear 
that there is a pair of them? It should. 
More than that, I was looking at the other 
within a week.” If he wasn’t quite mad, 
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will deprive you of a hundred dollars.’’ The 
decorator glanced hastily at the check; he 
folded it with trembling fingers and put it 
in a pocket. 

“T can see that you won't need me to do 
over your rooms,” he observed. 

Gerald congratulated him on his acu- 
men. “But I give you my word,” he added, 
“that when they are changed they will be 
Flemish. Except the bedroom; I'll keep 
that light and naughty. Remember all that 
I told you; all, Fitt. Principally, though, 
about your flattering attractiveness. It 
would be too bad to have it damaged.” He 
nodded curtly at the door. 


Willie Gerald, as he had anticipated, was 
delighted to be back again at the Carlins’ in 
Bar Harbor; an especially polite servant, 
with his bags, conducted him to one of 
the best rooms, Gerald realized, in Jasper’s 
house. It was wide and bright with glazed 
chintz; the windows opened on a formal 
garden; and beyond, the maple trees were 
just beginning to be touched with red. 

“Will you have rye, sir, or Scotch?”’ the 
man asked; “and with Scotch? Or a gin 
and ginger beer, with a green lime. It has 
been unseasonably warm, and that is very 
quieting.” 

He had unpacked Willie’s things, and 
was standing with an evening coat and some 
odd trousers in one hand, pumps and a pair 
of tan shoes in the other. 

Willie, however, preferred rye. “With 
plain water.’ Dinner, he knew, would be 
late, hardly before nine, and he decided to 
put off his appearance until then. 

His thoughts, the present and the 
promised future, were so pleasant that he 
needed no other diversion. He remem- 
bered suddenly about the Farmerwells—he 
must tell Ann he had an engagement for 
that night. The day after, he added, he 
would have something more to tell her. 
Then, he was confident, he’d be engaged to 
Eliza. Willie sank into a comfortable chair 
more comfortable than he had ever been 
before in his whole life. It was marvelous 


flying along the dusty bottom of what had 
been an inland sea ages ago, but his nerves 
had snapped from enduring such a long 
silence. It was like suffering solitary con- 
finement with everybody present. I figured 
that the rest of us would explode with a 
bang presently. 

This is precisely what happened. The 
people in that car began to mill, skip back 
and forth across the aisle to exchange 
opinions, discuss the sand, the weather and 
the scenery. When they settled down again 
they were all engaged to each other, so to 
speak. Several card games were begun. 
Two elderly men who had been eying each 
other bitterly since we left New Orleans 
began a discission of golf that lasted until 
they parted at Los Angeles. What had ap- 
peared to be a demure young girl suddenly 
raised the head of a flapper, reached up one 
little plucked eyebrow at a young university 
student and began an open-and-above- 
board flirtation. They spoke a foreign 
language of English words with a fluency 
that was simply maddening to me, who 
had acquired some reverence for words. 
The bald-headed man came back, subdued, 
and resumed the reading of his railroad 
folder. The poor soul had raised the wind 
but had found no companion to share his 
excitement. He had shattered the spell of 
silence in that car and made the dumb to 
speak, but nobody was grateful to him for 
this service. I have had similar experi- 
ences of ingratitude—talked myself weary 
to a circle of stupid people whose wits nad 
perished from lack of mental nourishment, 
only to have them go off and say ‘That 
woman is a frightful monologue of herself!” 
when all the time I longed to escape from 
the staring dumb discourtesy of their si- 
lence. But let that go. We are all meaner 
than we think we are. 
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to be back again in the most desirable exist- 
ence the world had known. Now he felt he 
was part of it; married to Eliza, he would 
be one of its leaders. 

The past few years appeared to him in 
the unnatural light of anightmare. He had 
been, the truth was, shot with luck; he’d 
retired from an inconceivably dangerous 
engagement untouched. Better than that, 
he had in safe investments close to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That wasn’t much 
of a sum compared with what lay imme- 
diately before him, but yet it wasn’t en- 
tirely negligible. He would spend some of 
it on a magnificent present for Eliza and let 
the rest stay and accumulate where it was. 
Since he had nothing to do but dress, and 
three hours for that, he was late at dinner. 
No one except Rose Brincker and he had 
yet come, there were four at the table, and 
the conversation was general. Willie was 
glad of that; and because of his lightness of 
spirit, his renewed confidence, he was, he 
felt, extremely successful, highly amusing. 

Jasper Carlin was as cordial as possible, 
Ann continually smiled encouragingly at 
him, and Rose was wistfully quiet. Willie 
was sorry for her; once he had been madly 
in love with her. He had been faithful to 
her memory for how many years? He 
couldn’t remember, but it was a great 
many. How would she take the announce- 
ment of his engagement to Eliza? He 
hoped that it wouldn’t be necessary for him 
to tell her. Even in imagination he didn’t 
care to face that moment. She was dressed 
in black, with the celebrated pearls which 
had belonged to Jim Brincker’s mother; 
and the effect, he was forced to admit, 
wasn’t bad. Not bad, he told himself with 
a shade of condescension. Rose, for a 
woman of her age, looked remarkably well. 

“Willie,” Ann turned to him, “I haven’t 
said anything to you yet, I haven’t thanked 
you, but the chair came. You really are 
remarkable. The crate hasn’t been opened, 
and I can hardly wait. I put it off until you 
came. It’s in the back hall, and as soon as 
dinner is over — Well, I can’t tell you 
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how excited Iam. Rose, I bought a chair 
for Freda, and then fell in love with it. I 
couldn’t bring myself to let it go. And 
imagine, Willie found the mate to it for 
me. I don’t suppose you realize what that 
means, but it couldn’t happen once in a 
million years.” 

It developed that Ann Carlin wouldn’t 
even delay for the coffee. Jasper had lighted 
a cigar and good-naturedly he declined to 
stir; but Ann and Rose Brincker, Willie 
and a servant, proceeded to the back hall. 
Willie Gerald could see the outline of the 
wing chair through the openings in the 
crate. It had been a day later than he had 
planned arriving at Meruvel’s, and with 
no time to inspect it, he’d had it forwarded 
to Bar Harbor. The servant went for 
a hatchet and slowly, clumsily, Gerald 
thought, pried the crate apart. 

He lifted the chair, wrapped in news- 
papers, out, and Ann exclaimed, “There is 
a leg broken! Isn’t that too stupid?” It 
was, Willie agreed. ‘‘It wasn’t fastened 
properly inside. But it isn’t split, Ann. 
Any local carpenter can put it back.”” Ann 
Carlin had the broken leg in her hand. She 
glanced at it quickly and then her gaze 
became intent. Willie Gerald was con- 
scious of an instinctive growing consterna- 
tion. 

“Look at this, Willie,’’ Ann said quietly. 
“It seems strange to me.”’ She handed him 
the piece of wood, and with one startled 
glance, he saw that under a thick walnut 
stain it was white. ‘‘Pine,”’ he was hardly 
conscious that he had spoken aloud. He 
looked up and saw Ann Carlin gazing at 
him with an enigmatic face. Rose was star- 
ing desperately at the points of her slippers. 
“Of course, Willie,’ Ann spoke at last, “‘if 
this is a joke I wish you'd tell me now, do 
you see, before Freda gets here. Because if 
it is it would naturally have nothing to do 
with her.” 

He tried to speak and failed, and tried, 
without success, again. That damned 
Addison Fitt had sent him the copy of 
Ladney’s chair. Him, Willie Gerald! He 
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During this period of social readjustment 
a firm-featured, pigeon-breasted woman 
who occupied the section behind mine came 
around and slid in the seat opposite me. 
She said the weather was very hot. I told 
her yes, any kind of weather would heat 
up in a desert furnace. She said that was 
true. 

In spite of this banal comment I per- 
ceived her to be a woman of parts, if you 
know what I mean—not so much intel- 
ligence, but endowed with some kind of 
hard-fisted ability. No liquid feminine 
sweetness in herexpression. She had a good 
constitution, florid complexion, strong blue 
eyes, a straightforward gaze that could be 
discencerting if you had been guilty of an 
error of judgment. The kind of woman who 
could hammer and be hammered without 
yielding to tears. 

She said she was from Wisconsin and 
that it was cooler there. I said that I was 
from Georgia and it was cooler there. We 
were matching no more than pennies of in- 
formation with each other, but I knew she 
was getting ready to tell me who she was— 
somebody of importance, undoubtedly. I 
knew that much, by the way I was feeling 
myself, not exactly antagonistic, but “up” 
as the saying goes, because I could but 
notice that she lacked my powers of dis- 
cernment in such matters. We went on 
goading each other with our personal pro- 
nouns until she could bear mine no longer. 
Then she told me her name and added that 
she was the president of the woman’s club 
in , mentioning the name of a large city. 

I recognized that club because I had been 
invited to address the members of it, but I 
resisted the temptation to tell her that and 
so disclose my identity. 

You may think you are indifferent to 
your own distinction if you have any, but 


if you have labored a lifetime in secret to 
earn it, and rarely go abroad with your 
skimpy laurels published on your brow, 
and then find yourself unhonored and un- 
sung for three days in a coach filled with 
people who are probably familiar with your 
works, you do long to leap up and spring 
yourself as a glad surprise in some modest 
graceful way. These sensations are not 
peculiar to me. In my goings to and fro 
upon the earth I have crossed the trail of 
more than one famous man or woman who 
did do it under less provocation. It is safer 
to make free with strangers in such matters 
than with diminishing friends who know our 
limitations, whether they have read our 
works or not. But I held fast to my integ- 
rity, having discovered that it augments 
one’s own private vanity not to publish 
one’s accomplishments or to mention those 
intimacies we think we have with great 
people. 

I am merely telling you how I felt sitting 
opposite this prominent woman. Her look 
was subtly diminishing. I could see myself 
photographed upon the retina of her eye 
as a mild, kind, round-faced old person 
with no sign of wit in my own eyeballs. 
Finally, after further conversation, all in 
her favor, I compromised between pride and 
childishness by telling her my name was 
Mary Thompson and that I was the widow 
of a Methodist itinerant. I accompanied 
this information with the modest self- 
conscious look a public speaker bestows 
upon his audience when he has said some- 
thing worthy of applause and waits a per- 
ceptible moment in expectation of that 
reward. Nothing doing! She did not recog- 
nize the heroine of the Circuit Rider stories. 

I was not exactly peeved, but under these 
circumstances there was no reason why I 
should go on helping her praise herself. No 
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instantaneously grasped every phase of 
what had happened—he was helpless. If 
Fitt had defrauded him— why, he, Willie, 
had schemed to defraud Arnold Ladney. ‘I 
am as bad as Addison Fitt. Addison Fitt 
is no worse than He laboriously 
stopped the idiotic words running through 
his mind. 

“Tt isn’t a joke, Ann,” he attempted to 
explain. “At least, if it is, it’s on me and 
not you. I—I must find out exactly what 
happened; how, that is, it happened; and 
then I'll let you know.” 

“What would have happened,” she went 
on, “if the leg hadn’t been broken? Freda 
naturally would have found it out later and 
she’d have said nothing to me.” 

She turned away abruptly and left him 
standing with the pine chair leg and Rose. 
She said, “I could die right here in my 
slippers. Willie, put that disgusting thing 
down and come outside with me.”’ In the 
garden she faced him with quivering lips. 
“Willie, the sofa was bad enough, but I 
found that out in time. This is—it’s un- 
mentionable! You just aren’t fit to be 
alone; you'll be put in jail; you'll end in 
disgrace. And so I’m going to marry you. 
You asked me once and I told you, really, 
to wait. Well, we have waited too long 
already.” 

Willie Gerald stared at her, startled out 
of all speech. Rose was, he saw, serious, 
and sober. Far worse than that, she was 
absolutely determined. ‘‘I asked you to 
marry me, Willie,’’ she repeated more 
softly. “‘We can explain to Ann about the 
chair together.”” A leaden helplessness 
descended on him—he didn’t want to 
marry her and he didn’t know what to say. 
What, in such a situation, was there to say? 
He was submerged in a confused embarrass- 
ment. The sense of inferiority which he 
had always fought against, striven to keep 
hidden, swept up and overwhelmed him. 
Rose Brincker was close. ‘“‘ You might kiss 
me, Willie.’ He kissed her. 





Editor’s Note—This is the tenth and last of a 
series of stories by Mr Hergesheimer. 


other attribute we have calls for so much 
reciprocity as vanity. I let her have the 
other cheek by turning away and staring 
through the window as if she was no longer 
present. 

This was the last effort I made to pene- 
trate the social atmosphere of this car. I 
reflected that every man and woman in it 
might be looking for an audience—a use we 
frequently make of strangers. This, indeed, 
may be the explanation of that defensive 
silence Pullman passengers undertake to 
maintain against each other. It is not 
characteristic of those in day coaches, who 
are not so concerned to exploit themselves 
as they are curious to find out everything 
they can about their fellow travelers—a 
more complimentary attitude of attention, 
whether they are aware of that fact or not 

The great gray scroll of the desert inter- 
vened between me and the people from 
this time on. It covered them up so com- 
pletely that now I recall with an effort even 
the italicized features of the prominent 
woman. 

The only vivid recollection I have of 
any of them is of the poor little man who 
cried out when we first slid into the depths 
of the desert. He remained static after 
that, but with the round bald spot on his 
head showing above the back of the seat in 
front of me. Invariably it reddened and 
glistened with sweat when we plunged into 
a lower depth, paled and cooled like a bis 
cuit thermometer when we ascended. The 
recollection I have of the vast waste of 
sand, tall mountains and dead rivers is dis 
figured, outrageously punctuated by the 
bald spot on that wretched man’s head 
The subconscious mind may caricature 
your noblest visions with some such ab- 
surdity. 

Continued on Page 121 
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1926 experience proves conclusively 
the right of Servel to be the Christmas 
electric refrigerator. Many of the lead- 
ing electric light and power companies 
are now featuring Servel—and they 
carefully watch satisfaction-to-the-user. 
Why this trend toward Servel? Ser- 
vel uses the coldest refrigerant. In fact, 
this refrigerant is many degrees colder 
than any other domestic refrigerant. 
You would expect Servel to produce 
refrigeration with far less work. You 
would expect Servel to be more econom- 
ical. You would expect all these con- 
veniences and these efficiencies, all these 
automatic wonders of electric refriger- 
ation, to reach their highest develop- 


ment in Servel. They do. 


ICE INSTANTLY 


SERVE 


You can easily see for yourself how 
cold is Servel’s refrigerant. Dip a ther- 
mometer into it—l0 degrees below zero. 
Pour water onto it—instantly ice. 

See these tests. Your Servel dealer 
will gladly make them. They explain 
everything. 

Beautiful Models 
Refrigerators now also have style. See 
the beautiful models which Servel is 


showing. The Servel mechanism may 








atthe full tide 
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also be installed in your present refrig 
erator. Prices are within reach of even 
very moderate incomes; the Budget 
Payment Plan divides the cost into sur 
prisingly small monthly payments. 
Whereof wives should know 
**Servel Coldery’’ is a book of entirely 
new ideas. Recipes for appetizers, en- 
trees, salads, desserts, drinks—all chilled 
or frozen. Outlines the new art of left- 
overs, the new work of organizing and 


food buying. Please fill in coupon and 


j 


send to The Servel Corporation, 51 
Kast 42nd Street, New York. 


Name 


Address 


10° BELOW ZERO 


“TO PROTECT FOOD IS TO PROTECT LIFE” 


——, refrigeration 
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It’s the Whisper of the Eight 


ERE’S what people like about the 

Jordan—that smooth—velvety — fasci- 
nating power-without-fuss. All cylinders in 
silent unison with an irresistible pull. Soft— 
positive—noiseless—the sensation of steam— 
the whisper of the Eight. 


Of course they like the feeling of cozy warmth 


— unobstructed vision—satisfying comfort— 
all-stee] safety—cleanliness. People have 
learned to expect them in the Jordan. 


But the motor with a smoothness you have 
rarely felt—yet with a wallop that thrills you 
the moment that you touch the throttle — 
that’s the thing. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, /nc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Fedco Number Plate System protects Jordan owners against theft 





Snowshoes — rifles—and a 
glistening trail — a wonderful 
somebody in sport-clothes—a 
gleaming day in the open—a 
thrilling ride—a blazing fire as 
the sun goes down. That's youth. 
That's health. That's living. 
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Continued from Page 116 

I have always had a longing for im 
measurable spaces, which no width of sea 
can satisfy. The most placid ocean I have 
ever traveled was no more to me than the 
vast mollusk of space incessantly moving 
its hide, writhing and griping. The insen 
sate motion it keeps up affects me most 
unhappily. I turn sick with the anguished 
desire for one ship’s length of solid stillness 
And if you have been one day’s width of it 
you have seen it all; one element 
and yet more water—with no will of its 
own to move, but being moved incessantly 
No color— borrowing its lights and shadows 
from the sun, the blue and gray of its love- 
liness from the heavens. What 
that I have no mariner’s soul. I lack even 
the faith of an ordinary Christian woman 
to steady me the moment I trust myself to 
the insubstantial thing. 

How much more engaging and trust- 
worthy the land is. No piece of it, however 
small, looks like the next acre. No one hil] 
is like another hill. It changes from season 
to season, from age to age, by some princi- 
ple of life in itself. It grows old, fades 
away, is born again in time, young and fair 
hung with bridal boughs of bloom. A 
maiden, a mother, the sepulcher of us all, 
covering us deep with the dust of her heart, 
remembering us ten thousand years with 
her living green. Who calls the sea eternal? 
Oh, eternal earth, forever old, forever 
young, who can portray the majesty and 
sweetness of thy face, the gardens of beauty 
between thy great breasts! These moun- 
tains that lift thy forests like giant plumes 
into the heavens, these flowing rivers that 
gird thy meadows like wedding bands 
Show me one flower that blooms in the 
trough of the sea, one lark’s nest in the foam 
of its waves! It is a reservoir, a breeding 
tank that Nature used to use. Give me the 
land, and a long, long winding road that 
leads forever beyond! 

The rim of the desert is very wide and 
green in April. It was not until we had 
passed down into the naked sands of it, 
where so many ages lie buried, that the 
spell of it fell upon me like asleep. Awake, 
now, somewhere else, beyond all the condi- 
tions and circumstances that produced the 
mind I had had. What ease at last to be 
caught up without being caught up in the 
spirit! No aspirations, no desires, no mem- 
ories, absorbed in this wide gray silence be- 
neath the torrid sun, breathing this hot air 
which burned like a cleansing heat. I had 
no sensations either of sadness, weariness 
or happiness. I was nothing and the desert 
was everything. I shall never know such 
complete rest again in this world. 

During that first day we passed through 
little villages, eked out around water tanks. 
Dark men moving languidly there 
strong figures in a dream; Indian squaws 
squatting beside the railroad track with 
ugly, mysterious creatures, 


long black 


water 
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beads to sell 
with their fat faces half veiled in 
hair that spread over their shoulders, as 
coarse as a horse's tail, smiling, always 
lifting their hands to hide these smiles 
aboriginal sex betraying self-consciousness 
with desert modesty. 

Now and then a work train showed up 
like a long red caterpillar on the bright 
burning rails. Mexican men walking back 
and forth; dark women, bare-headed, dip- 
ping shallow pans of water from barrels to 
wash their florid 
asleep in the sand. 

It is the Old Testament of 
harsh and terrible 

We came at last to that part where every 
vestige of animal life disappeared; here 
were only the bleaching bones of beasts, old 
and very white. They could not decay and 
turn back to dust in this place. Horizons 
widened upon this ghostly waste, nothing 
to cast a shadow, night coming down from 
nowhere; day breaking over it as if this 
was the familiar home of the pale, g 
light of dawn where nothing else could 
exist but light and darkness. No char 
until tall cactus columns began to appear, 
d thirst 


rags; naked children 


the earth, 
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a Promethean waste, bound to these sands 
waiting for deliverance 
Once your ordinary senses leave you Ir 


, and imagination takes hold of your 
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now when certain 
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mountalr se above the horizon on either 
side of tne iilroad over which our tral 
was flying. But they were not like any I 
had ever seen before; snow capped, as 


lofty as that above the furnace of burnir g 


sand, naked, smooth, and as brilliant in 
the light of the sun as the jasper and 
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sion, horror 
changed to blood red 

This was the last vision I had of the des- 
ert. 
returned to me. The train was fairly swim 
ming through 
] 


It was growing dark before my senses 


the gloom, swift and noise- 
eased up. I 
The windows of my section were 


less. Something had could 
breathe. 
open; no dust; cool air pouring in; strips 


of green showing on the gray level land 

standing in squares on the 
horizon where those dazzling moun- 
by in a terrible not tal! 
trees, but bunchy, hand-trimmed, no pale- 


ness of the desert upon them, neatly dressed 


outside; trees 
dim 


tains swept race 


leaves — obedient, yes! 
put. “Better 
I reflected in the confusion of re- 


ng consciousness. 


in their dark-green 
Staying where they were 
people!” 
tur? 

“Allrightnow; getting your wind back?” 
a voice interrupted, and I was aware of the 
fact that a man with the medicinal coun- 
tenance all doctors wear was bending over 
me 

I still lacked the wind to tell him how 
gay and saved I felt. They who come near 
the breath-taking experience of death must 
know the same refreshing satisfaction at 
finding themselves alive again. 

“You made the grade, but it was a close 
went presently. 
How much farther are 





shave,’ the doctor on 
‘Better be careful. 
you going?” 
“Santa Barbara,” I told him. 
““You will make it. But go to bed, and 
see a doctor when you get there,’’ he warned. 
With some further assurances he took 
his leave and joined the procession of pas- 
sengers going forward to the dining car. 

I was left alone, and in my normal mor- 
al mind for the first time since we had slid 
over the green rim of the desert on Tues- 
day. I was in my right senses because after 
you have spent two days and a night, in 
your imagination racing with mountains 
across the desert, your normal mind is de- 
pressing. It coming home to the 
same old house after a long journey and 
finding the same old worn-out things there 
you left when you started—disheveled 
memories, loose leaves of thoughts blown 
helter-skelter, forgotten plans scrawled in 
the dust of that place, something started 
here and something else begun there, noth- 
ing finished. By the shortest of hyphens 
in thinking, now, I suddenly connected 
what had just happened to me with other 
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On this tra I had mers I gnt a 
other one of those good fights, this time t 
Keep soul and body togethe r su t 
as usual, by the skin of my teeth. T} 
the dominant characterist ol ali tl 
fights I have ever had W hethe tne 
effort to outwit misfortune survive a¢ is 
tating sorrows with courage, or establist 
the work of my hands, the effort ir iriat 
left me exhausted, ready to drop, but 
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This, I reflected, was no way to begin a 





pilgrimage in search of happines I had 
traveled three thousand miles ») get a 
change of venue lv ng, ar ere | w 
flat on my back before reaching the « 
the first lap In my Journey 

I am equipped by Nature with two esser 
tials for fighting good fights, and neithe 
one bears the name of a virtue The ure 
temper and tenacity One is a red-hot 
wedge of the spirit, and the other is the 
bench-legged front of the kind of mir 
I have. In the last ditch I am capable 
negotiating a compromise, but not of su 
renade a purpose I once backed into 
the Strait of Gibraltar, figuratively speal 


ng, when there was no intelligible reasor 
for going through it at all, except that it 
seemed to me important to cover all the 
ground conceivable to my mind. This was 


in 1911 


I was going abroad for the first time, and 


ng anybody I re 
solved to land at the Strait of Gibraltar. In 
vain did friends more accustomed t 
travel ende me that I could 
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Europe by landing ther I fought it out 
with every steamship company in the 
try, and was obliged at last to disembark at 
another port. But that whole summer I 
traveled and doubled on my tracks in order 
to sail for home from Naples by way of the 
Strait of Gibraitar. What I mean is that 
my powers of tenacity are overwhelmingly 
stronger than my powers of which 
of course relegates me to the lower plane of 

Even so, I have observed that 
willful people frequently achieve more in 
proportion to their natural 
others better endowed mentally 
position to think reasonably of 
culties involved in the may de 
feat a man before he tries his might against 
them. I never insult myself by taking a 
dare. When my funeral lly 
pears in our county paper it will be known 
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by all those people who have known m« 
personally that I did not die of a disease, 
but from the effort to do something that 


I no longer had the wit or strength to ac- 
complish 
If I do say 


it myself, no woman has a 


more docile disposition or a milder temper 
under ordinary circumstances I have 
bowed many a time with Christian brevity 
beneath the rod of misfortune without 
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to obey my husband; that is to s 
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less perhaps in the matter ol a little grudge 
I held at one time against Saint Pau 
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THE SATURDAY 


was the struggle to breathe even now on 
the level earth. I felt another fit of vehe- 
mence coming on, accompanied by a fright- 
ful wheezing. And I was able to calm my- 
self only by resolving not to omit one jot 
or tittle of the long pilgrimage I had 
planned. 

I arrived shortly after midnight of a star- 
lit April morning at the Miramar, four 
mile »s out from Santa Barbara. This is not, 
literally speaking, a hotel. The old ranch 
house is still the family residence of those 
who descended from the original settler. It 
stands, you may say, within speaking dis- 
tance of the waves of the Pacific Ocean, sur- 
rounded by trees and an immense rainbow 
puddle of flowers. Here and there tiny 
brown cottages are etched into the rim of 
this rainbow, low flung beneath the trees. 
I had one of the least of these. Calla lilies 
stood as tall as altar candles around this 
cottage. Fuchsia trees swung their rose 
and lavender bells against the window- 
panes, and through a blossoming hedge of 
tall geraniums I could catch a glimpse of 
the ocean. Paradise scenery, very quiet—a 
good place to relax and rest. 

Nevertheless, I did not sleep. I doubt if 

anyone sleeps soundly the first night in 
Paradise, and I was as peaceful as that, but 
awake, you understand, as if I was sitting 
up with myself in case something hap- 
pened—a queer sensation. 
_ The next morning I had another attack 
of vehemence, all the sensations of violent 
excitement; my heart fluttering like an 
angry old bird in my breast, with nothing 
in the world to be angry about. 

The doctor came and there was a great 
to-do. X rays, cardiograms, measurements 
and tests, and consultations. While I was 
about it I ran the whole gamut of the medi- 
cal profession in that place, from the doctor 
who took any kind of case from abstruse 
obstetrics to meningitis to the reigning 
heart specialist; not that I hold with special- 
ists on principles, but I was trying them all 
out to get a more favorable diagnosis if 
possible. Nothing doing! I had a serious 
case of heart trouble, incurable. The only 
way to prolong life was to rest completely 
for the present, sleep twelve hours a day. 
I must not stand on my feet, must not turn 
over suddenly, but turn slowly, creepingly. 
I must not work, and above everything 
must not talk! 

There is no occasion to go further into 
details. The symptoms of a defective heart 
are precisely the same as those of hysteria. 
I have known more than one woman to 
live to a green old age who nursed her good 
stout old heart like a frail orchid in her 
bosom, flinging fits upon the slightest provo- 
cation to tyrannize over her family, always 
threatening to die and never making good 
at dying. They are the disciples of selfish- 
ness, practicing the histrionics of morbid 
courage. 

This is the test: If you are being vic- 
timized by one of these pale, sweet drama- 
tists of nerves, remove her audience, leave 
the palpitating heroine resting uncomfort- 
ably on the floor where she fell under the 
expectation of being caught up in your 
strong arms as she went down. Her motive 
is horror, but she cannot put the thrills into 
her act if no one is present to watch and 
suffer with her through the performance. 
If you must stand by, give her a strong 
dose of aromatic spirits of ammonia. It is 
an anemic medicine, but effective in relax- 
ing neurasthenic tragédiennes. Once the 
sweat pops out on her cold marble-white 
forehead she is undone, she cannot hold her 
note, and you get the tears she meant to 
shed from the first moment of her seizure. 
But she will hold on to her murmur to the 
last, and nothing will cure her unless you 
commit the brutality of leaving her to 
writhe alone in her self-imposed anguish. 

Such treatment is of no avail, however, 
in case of a really defective heart. Nothing 
can be done. You simply face your heav- 
enly Father more intimately from day to 
day, not according to your comfortable 
faith in a far-off immortal life, but accord- 
ing to the very grave fear you have of be- 
coming immortal sooner than you expected. 


, 
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EVENING POST 


For a long time I could not grow accus- 
tomed to this feature of my case. When- 
ever I was awakened in the darker hours of 
the night by a very small pointed pain, 
sharp and sudden as a rapier thrust into 
the heart, the experience was invariably 
accompanied by a cold sweat of terror. I 
expected every time to be ‘“‘asleep in Jesus”’ 
before morning, as the old script reads on 
so many tombs in forgotten churchyards. 
But when this happened frequently and f 
found myself alive in time for breakfast as 
usual, I digested my fears and let outraged 
Nature cut her capers. Observe, the fits of 
temper to which I had been subject for 
months changed to fits of fear due entirely 
to the fact that I now knew what had me 
by the throat. I doubt if the most exas- 
perating tenant I ever had in the valley 
could have provoked me to wrath. Wrath 
under these circumstances was an indul- 
gence too dangerous to risk. No better 
imitation of meekness ever existed in the 
humblest Christian soul than I now prac- 
ticed. The way to face the inevitable is to 
be quiet about it. Do not stir the blasted 
thing up, or it will destroy you. 

There is a shrewd economist, a sort of 
silent partner, in the last one of us, who 
never figures as favorably as he should in 
the histories and biographies we write of 
men. Thisother person weare preparesus for 
all our emergencies and for the inevitable 
at last, whether it is death or some greater 
misfortune. How is it that the blind have 
such a reputation for cheerfulness? Why is 
it that deaf people so rarely complain of 
their affliction, but sit politely silent among 
us, grateful as beggars who. receive alms if 
we are sufficiently generous to raise our 
voices by way of letting one of them in on 
the ground floor of the conversation? 

There may be men who have overcome 
their instincts so far by the practice of 
rationalism that they can die bravely, ma- 
terialists to the last; but I have never 
known one with that much courage, and 
I have accompanied both atheists and bawl- 
ing sinners into the shadows of death 
Without exception, at the last moment, 
that other person in every one of them pops 
up and arranges matters comfortably for 
him, clears the dust from the vision of his 
mortal mind in time for him to embrace the 
great doctrine of immortality without pass- 
ing through a sort of theological scourge 
to arrive. His religion is shortened up and 
simplified for him in this last emergency. 
But not by the preacher who attends him 
no, sir!~-though a preacher is a great con- 
venience at such a moment; for even if 
he dies alone on the edge of black darkness 
that other person makes a light and pilots 
him cut, and any 
other hard-riding old saint. 

Whatever interpretation we may prefer 
for defi even according to 
that circumstance recorded of how He sends 
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the sun to shine and the rain to fall alike 
upon the just and the unjust, it 
that He has predicted us according to a 
plan of peace by faith that cannot fail 

Just so, some meeker woman of my spirit 


is certain 


whose influence I had not felt for sixteen 
years took charge of my affairs and laid 
me out. This was not the change I had 


planned, but it certainly was a change to 
be resting, propped high on these pillows, 
three thousand miles from the place where 
I had formed the habits of and 
achieving, and as many miles as that from 
any friend or relative who could weaken 
, sitting up with 
my 
a better chance, 


doing 


my horizontal fortitude by 
me, watching me and worrying over 
condition. One stands 
even lying down, to come out of an illness 
in a normal and tenacious condition, if he 
takes to his bed among strangers. Strangers 
are kind enough, but they are not morbidly 


involved in your fate. They visit you, 
bring flowers, tell you you are looking 
so much better today, and go their ways, 


leaving you to proceed under own 


power, which is the only exercise in 


your 


courage 


you can possibly get under these circum- 
stances. 
I was obliged to cancel my reservations 


on that June boat for Honolulu, but a long 
way off I still beheld dimly the 
those islands, east of East! The 
my mind still reached for the wild lilies 
blooming where Stevenson sleeps on top of 
that mountain somewhere in the Samoan 
Islands. And my imagination continued to 
dwell upon the bush lands of Australia. 
Queer about that. If I had gone to Aus 
tralia I should have 
beyond the corporation li f her civiliza- 
tion; but whenever you contemplate visit 
ing any country with a single primitive 
human feature left, your mind seizes upon 
that; just as, for years after the Civil War, 
every New Englander who came South had 
a pop-eyed curiosity about negroes, and a 
sort of altruistic making them 
worse, if he could. I had no such maudlin 
desire to pet an Australian Bushman, but 
I did want to find out what color he is, tall 
or short, and whether he has straight or 
kinky hair. I have seen only a few statues 
in the nude and I could not help wondering 
if Bushmen went few 
switches or blades of grass 
I could not deny that my 
very bad condition, and I was willing to 
agree with the doctors for the sake of a 
gument that it would never be a 
again, hitting regularly on both cylinders; 
but who could prove that it had not been 
in practically the same condition for the 
past fifteen years! During this period I had 
made two trips abroad, including four 
months spent in the war zone in France in 
1914. I had written twenty-three 
managed a farm and endured great tribula- 
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tions. Therefore it seemed to me highly 
probable that I might still spend the last 
months of this holy year in Rome. Musso- 


lini would no doubt have become even more 
interesting, which was forecasting the 
weather of his fame wisely — not that I claim 
any credit for that. 

There was nothing wrong about the prox 
ess of reasoning by which I reached thes 
satisfactory conclusions. It was 
logical, and covered the situation back and 
front. The trouble was with the premise 
It always is. We can think only according 
to our point of view of the facts 


sound 


So I an 


telling you that no man’s merely rationa 
conclusions are trustworthy. His logi 
colored and directed, in spite of him, by 


what he wants to prove. If you 
where you really 

got to take a jump through the 
hoop of your imagination, regardless of 
your little rational faculties. I 

agility at this business, but lying upon my 
bed at Santa Barbara, very weak and sorely 
oppressed by that sword of a pain in my 
breast, I was reduced to doing the best | 
could, according to the rational 
method of predicting my immediate future. 


arrive 
you have 
spiritual 


belong at last 


have some 


lower 


Editor's Note—This is the cond of a series of 


articles by Mrs. Harris. The next will appear in an 
early issue 
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It is cream, pure cream of especially high 
butter fat content that makes Heinz 
Cream of Tomato Soup so unusually 
good. You recognize the smooth, cream) 
richness from the first delicious spoon- 
ful to the last. You get this extra cream 
quality in addition to the flavor of sun- 
ripened tomatoes grown under Heinz 
supervision and cooked to perfection in 
Heinz sunny kitchens. Until you taste 
Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup you will 
not know real cream soup at its best. 
The Taste is the Test 
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FOR NEW PRICES 
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guilty of all three cardinal sins of being, 
looking and dressing—well, fifty, anyway. 
He could have forgiven her the first and, 
with a greater effort, even the second, too, 
but ali three somehow indicated a perver- 
sity at once intentional and obstinate. To 
these, furthermore, Miss Olney added a 
fourth offense of spinsterhood, for which, to 
be sure, it wasn’t altogether fair to blame 
her, but which Gilman Bray had always 
found an added reason for his disapproval. 

Now, as he received her smile of greeting 
from the shadow of the sunbonnet, he found 
that the benign influence of the bicarbonate 
had mellowed him to a degree of affability 
so extraordinary that he could look, if not 
with full forgiveness, at least with tolerance 
on all four of Miss Olney’s high crimes and 
misdemeanors. Indeed, as she stooped 
again to her trowel he was distinctly con- 
scious of an access of benevolence that 
would have countenanced his lingering for 
a minute—an exchange of comments, per- 
haps, upon the weather, a compliment or 
two bestowed on the flowers. 

In Miss Olney’s manifest failure to ex- 
pect any of these condescensions he saw as 
he resumed his way something poignantly 
pathetic; he dallied fancifully with a gro- 
tesque conceit in which he stopped at the 
gate, unlatched it, strode gallantly back 
along the narrow graveled walk and dedi- 
cated to that passive, unhoping spinster the 
full power of his compelling charm. 

The idea caught insidiously at his imag- 
ination, so that he actually hesitated at the 
gate. He could almost see Miss Olney’s 
flush of frightened, disbelieving delight, 
almost hear the breathless flutter of her 
voice as she looked up to find him at her 
side. He was startled, bewildered by the 
intensity with which the thought fastened 
on his sympathetic fancy. His step quick- 
ened as if to leave it behind, but in the 
sanctuary of the dusky reading room he 
found it still strong within him. 

He drew a chair to the window and rea- 
soned with himself. This was near the edge 
of downright lunacy; he had a pang of fear 
at the word, but even this made no impres- 
sion on the stubborn, absurd delusion that 
he actually wanted to go back. Slowly, as 
he analyzed the impulse, he was reassured; 
it all fitted with his morning’s humor after 
all. The secret of his pleasure in the com- 
pany of charming women like Albertine and 
Fan had always been unselfishness; he 
made them happy and found his reward in 
the reflection of their pleasure. Till now 
this had been enough; he’d been content 
with a refracted glow that was no more 
than tepid, compared to the radiance that 
even a courteous gesture would induce in 
such a woman as Jane Olney. 

He nodded. That was it. He’d merely 
progressed, developed. It wasn’t enough, 
any more, to brighten such lives as Minnie 
Oliver’s or Irene Pendleton’s—he had 
climbed above that plane. There was some- 
thing epic, tremendous, about the idea of 
illuminating the drab shadows in which 
Jane Olney dwelt. He fumbled vaguely for 
a quotation, found it: 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made gloriou: summer 


That was it exactly. He repeated the 
words under his breath. Glorious summer! 
After lunch He stopped the steward 
and confirmed an olfactory suspicion as to 
the impending meal. Chicken hash again! 
Frowning, he rose, resumed his hat and 
sallied forth. The hinges of the gate whined 
rustily and Miss Olney, crouching above a 
border, lifted a countenance of stunned 
question. The look went to Gilman Bray’s 
head like absinth to a brain schooled to no 
rnore than beer. 

‘““What is it, Wesley?” 

The flutter in the voice fell gratefully 
upon his ears. It occurred to him, re- 
motely, that he’d never wholly liked the 
forthright, aggressive resonance of the cur- 
rent vogue in women’s voice; the quality of 
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this one somehow harmonized with the un- 
familiar name. He’d shorn away even the 
surviving W of Wesley, years ago. 

‘“‘T just stopped in,” he said, as if the 
episode were commonplace. ‘‘ Your gar- 
den’s looking lovely, Jen.” 

She regarded him with wide, puzzled 
eyes. He saw that she still sought some 
reasonable explanation of his presence, that 
it had not yet occurred to her that he was 
actually — calling on her. 

“It needs rain,”’ she said mechanically. 
““What—what did you want to see me 
about, Wesley?” 

“T just stopped in,” he said again. “I 
thought you wouldn’t mind if I watched 
you awhile. The club’s lonesome this time 
of day.”’ 

He knew the potency of that remark; all 
women liked to hear unfavorable references 
to clubs, even those whose husbands got 
nothing for their dues except an opportunity 
to contribute to the Christmas fund. He 
saw it take effect upon Miss Olney, hearing 
it in all human probability for the first time. 

“Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘Yes, I suppose it 
does.”” She gestured with the trowel to- 
ward a seat of painted cast iron. ‘Sit over 
there, Wesley. I’ll just finish this border.” 

He felt a throb of compassion. Even now 
she hadn’t altogether understood; there 
was still a visible quality of bewilderment 
in her face, and her hand fiddled uncertainly 
with the trowel. Seating himself, he crossed 
his legs and made conversation in his happi- 
est vein; not even at the august Perrin 
dinner table could he have acquitted 
himself with better grace. Miss Olney, fum- 
bling over the border, was required to con- 
tribute only monosyllables; presently, he 
saw, he would have put her almost at her 
ease. Conscious virtue welled up in him as 
he talked; he leaned back, expanding in 
the beam of his own beneficence. 

It was too bad that he’d never reasoned it 
all out before; he was almost angry at 
himself for having wasted so much of his 
society on people like Albertine and the 
others, when the same outlay here would 
have accomplished so much more. Miss 
Olney, still, he thought, a little numbed by 
the miracle that had happened to her, rose, 
removed her clumsy garden gloves, faced 
him with visible uncertainty. 

“It’s been nice—this visit,’”’ she said. 
““You—you must come again sometime, 
W esley.” 

He heard the sound of the screen door on 
the porch and, turning, saw the hatchet- 
faced maidservant in its opening. He 
touched the spring of the repeater: tink- 
tink-tink twelve! 

“Dear me! I’d no idea it was so late!”’ 

“It’s only twelve,” she said; ‘‘ but I have 
my dinner early.” 

The troubled indecision in her face quick- 
ened his sympathies afresh. It was wholly 
plain to him that she found her daring un- 
equal to the presumption of actually in- 
viting him to share that quaintly midday 
dinner. He yielded to a swift, almost per- 
emptory impulse of high sacrifice. 

“‘Couldn’t I stay for dinner, Jen?” He 
made his voice sound wistful. “It’s only 
lunch—left-overs—at the club.” 

““Why—why, of course, Wesley.”’ She 
seemed, he thought, a little dazed. ‘“‘We 
we're just having chicken hash ourselves 
today, but if you don’t mind ae 

“Mind! Chicken hash!”” He made the 
words suggest ambrosial ecstasies. She led 
the way back to the porch without more 
speech. A persistent sense of high adven- 
ture followed him into the cool dusky hall- 
way, the colors of its Brussels carpet hardly 
faded. He hung the pearl bowler on the 
peg of a huge walnut hatrack with a queer 
feeling of profanation. A glimpse of the 
parlor made him wonder how many years it 
had been since his last encounter with an- 
timacassared plush chairs and fat carpet- 
covered hassocks. He almost tiptoed into 
the dining room when the lantern jaws of 
the maidservant summoned him. 


Here, facing the object of his well-doing 
across a stiff-clothed table, he experienced a 
new, grateful glow of self-approval. His 
presence, he perceived, had already worked 
a visible improvement in Miss Olney’s ap- 
pearance. Without the atrocious bonnet 
and against the background of flowered 
wall paper, she was like a different person; 
there was in her voice and look a curious 
gentleness, and, trapping her glance before 
she had time to change or move it, Gilman 
Bray repeatedly found it fastened on him 
with a strange, appealing quality that was 
almost tenderness, as if her eyes sought to 
express the gratitude for which she had no 
words. 

Himself, he suffered from no lack in this 
respect. Giving a critical ear to his dis- 
course he felt that it was even more happily 
fluent than usual. He was distinctly at 
his best; sprightly anecdote, long since 
familiar at other tables, fell here on virgin 
hearing. Adding to gracious deed a gra- 
ciously untruthful flow of compliment, he 
made it seem throughout the meal that it 
was she who conferred the favor, he who 
gratefully received it. At length he dwelt 
upon the dreariness of lunching at the 
empty club; he made it appear that only 
her hospitality had spared him this. De- 
parting replete, he crowned his charity by 
pleading for permission to repeat the visit. 

He saw plainly that Miss Olney hardly 
dared to credit this final gift of fortune. 
She hesitated, surveying him with eyes in 
which the melting look seemed to appear 
against her wish. 

“Why, yes,” she said uncertainly. “I 
suppose so, Wesley, if you want to.” 

“Tf I want to!”’ He gave the repetition 
an ironic glow that couldn’t have been more 
eloquent if he had been addressing Alber- 
tine. The pearl bowler, as he walked away, 
assumed a swaggering tilt; the Malacca 
whirred in jubilating circles. 

Disrobing presently in preparation for 
the nap to which by long-established habit 
he dedicated the early hours of afternoons 
otherwise too long for endurance, he found 
himself in a state of excitement that post- 
poned slumber. He felt the thrill of an 
explorer in undiscovered lands, of the wan- 
dering miner whose chance-led blow strikes 
in upon free gold. 

It was all absurdly clear now; always he 
had received in happiness in exact propor- 
tion to his giving. He had been mildly con- 
tented, for example, whenever he brought 
a trivial gladness to Minnie Oliver or Fan 
Gilchrist; flooding Miss Olney’s spirit with 
pure rapture, he was repaid in corresponding 
measure. He sighed deeply as he composed 
himself to sleep; he’d wasted his time on 
all those pretty, charming women—women 
whom any ordinary person could amuse 
and gladden, women who married dull men 
like Gifford Buller and Gus Pendleton in 
naive confession of their unexacting stand- 
ards. 

These seemed to Gilman Bray’s enlight- 
enment unworthy of his taste and talents. 
He realized that in this as in other matters 
he was a sophisticate, a connoisseur. Com- 
monplace beauty, visible to the unschooled 
eye of raw amateurs like Johnny Bischoff or 
Bill Oliver, was beneath his dignity—mere 
shad roe to a palate educated to caviar. 

The words followed him agreeably across 
the borderland of genial dreams: Caviar 
Jen Olney—connoisseur. 


The repeater tinkled four times, paused, 
sounded a single note and then three more. 
Gilman Bray frowned. Only eighteen min- 
utes after four. He laid aside the London 
weekly with a certain impatience toward 
the important personages whose half-tone 
portraits failed, for once, to give him a 
subdued sense of congenial company: “At 
Blister for the Point-to-point: Lord Chisel- 
ton—Captain the Hon. Cecil Caraway- 
Smith—-Lady Miriam Adelstein.”” Mr. Bray 
dismissed them with something like an- 
noyance. 
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From the windows he observed a parade 
of cars, headed, of course, toward the Junc- 
tion and driven by women who deepened 
Gilman Bray’s vague displeasure. There 
they went, as usual, to meet the 4:50 and 
fetch home the dull dogs they’d married! 

He shook his head in contemptuous, 
understanding pity as Albertine’s car 
passed. Fancy driving four miles just to 
ride back with Gifford Buller! Concerning 
Albertine the scales had fallen from Gil- 
man Bray’s vision. No wonder she’d mar- 
ried Giff—no wonder he’d married her! 
Perfectly mated—each absolutely obvious, 
neither capable of seeing anything that 
wasn't! 

Almost reluctantly Mr. Bray went back 
to the card room. He felt that it was his 
duty to put in an appearance there each 
afternoon; he knew that the bridge players 
would feel slighted if he seemed to avoid 
them. It lay wholly with him to enliven 
the company; naturally, being men who 
depended on bits of pasteboard for amuse 
ment, they hadn’t any social resources of 
their own. Left to themselves they'd sit 
around the table till dinnertime without 
saying a word except for their bids and the 
post-mortem incident to every hand. Mr 
Bray compelled himself to endure the mild 
boredom of their society, although some- 
times, especially since he had come to 
understand the secret of reflected pleasure, 
he wondered whether they were intelligent 
enough to appreciate his conversation at 
half its actual worth. 

Today, addressing each of the four play- 
ers by a playful pseudonym of his own in- 
vention, he felt a recurrence of this doubt, a 
weary distaste for his voluntary task. After 
all, people who could get pleasure out of the 
fall of cards weren’t worthy of his steel. He 
related an anecdote so half-heartedly that 
he hardly blamed them for not laughing 
with more enthusiasm. A compliment on a 
successfully finessed knave sounded hollow 
even to his own ear, and the player to whom 
it was addressed exhibited, with something 
like impatience, the ace and king and queen 
still in his hand. 

Mr. Bray fell tamely silent; presently, 
apologizing falsely, he withdrew. The eve- 
ning papers failed to interest him; he aban- 
doned after a brief experiment an attempt 
to entertain old Colonel Plimsoll with the 
story of two bootleggers. The penalty of 
his enlightened state came home to him. 

After you'd hunted big game, he told 
himself, you couldn’t get any thrill out of 
shooting rabbits; after that first experience 
in illuminating Jane Olney’s desolation 
Gilman Bray had never really enjoyed such 
trivial philanthropies as mitigating the mid- 
day loneliness of Irene Pendleton, for in- 
stance, or dropping in at Minnie Oliver's 
for tea. Progressively, through the five 
supervening months, he had learned to fee] 
a definite and positive distaste for all these 
lesser benefactions. It cost something to 
be, in this as in other things, a connoisseur 

Successively, as they rose in reproachful 
parade before his mind’s eye, he examined 
and rejected a number of potential evening 
activities. He really ought to go out to the 
Bischoffs’—they must be wondering why 
he hadn’t been there all this while. He 
hadn’t shown his face at the Pendletons’ 
either—not since their anniversary dinner 
He’d promised to take little Sallie Bischoff 
to the movies, too, months ago. He scowled 
at the admonitory face of duty—let that 
Worrell pup take her. She wouldn’t know 
any better than to like it! Time enough, 
after dinner, to decide where to go. The 
procrastination somehow cheered him. He 
ate alone and early and emerging to a wel- 
coming twilight, left the choice of destina- 
tion to his feet. 

They carried him directly to the gate in 
the white picket fence; they led him along 
the gravel walk between dahlias and asters 
to the screen door of a vine-hung porch; 
they deposited him in a deeply padded plush 

Continued on Page 129 
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Let joy be unconfined: 
the floor is finished with 


“By 


FLOOR VARNISH 
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4 Varnish is on the floor. “| brush. w 
: Christmas or the Fourth of July, ‘. brush n 
Summer or Winter, “61” Floor 3) ie Finis 
Varnish protects the floor against Clear G! 


careless youngsters. And the stain < 
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heavy heels of grownups put no 
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imprint on the smiling luster of 
this enduring floor varnish. 
“61”? Floor Varnish 1s_heel- 


will b 


proof, marproof and, of course, oe 
3 waterproof. Its outstanding Cole C; 
: properties are unusual durability 
and wear-resistance, which are Gr 
due to the hard but elastic film it iP — 
produces on the floor or other 
surface. That is why we say, I FI 
“Test it with a hammer! You P&I. Va 
may dent the wood but the var- used by p 
nish won’t crack.” ne Caen 
Linoleum can easily be kept hardware 
like new by the occasional ap- Pratt & I 
plication of a coat of “‘61”’ Floor \ awanda Stt 
Varnish. ‘‘Save the surface and a. Cenedi 
you savé all'!’’ On furniture and ty wright Str 
woodwork it lasts even longer | I 
than on floors and linoleum. | Sa) Pa 
From ap ing ty J. F. Kernan ‘ 
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4-VOLT POWER UNIT 
Same construction as larger 
6-volt unit above, but of 
smaller capacity. Contains 
Exide ‘‘A’’ Battery and 

charger. Price, $28.00 


PT et 
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IX-VOLT model Exide Radio Power 

Unit. Plugs in your light socket or 
base plug and stays charged from house 
lighting circuit. Banishes power-supply 
troubles and annoyances. Delivers con- 
tinuous, uniform supply of full “A” 
power. Requires no attention save adding 
water once a year. Consists of large ca- 
pacity Exide Battery and charger in hand- 










A Christmas Gift that every radio enthusiast will treasure 


some mahoganized metal cabinet. Unit 
in two sizes: 6-volt at $38; 4-volt at $28. 
Master Control Switch gives single cen- 
tral control of “‘A”’ and “B”’ circuits, in- 
cluding ‘‘B’’ Eliminator. Price $4.50 ex- 
tra. Units of smaller capacity with self- 
contained switches in 6-volt and 4-volt 
models. Prices: $36 and $27 complete. 
Pacific Coast prices slightly higher. 


For better reception 


Exide ‘Radio ‘Power throughout: 
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Power your set 


VERY owner of a good radio 
set can make it a better one by 
installing the new model Exide 
Radio Power Unit pictured here. 
This unit not only protects you 
from power failures, but at all 
times delivers a uniform flow of 
rich **A”’ power, so necessary for 
good reception. 

It plugs in your light socket or 
base plug and stays charged from 
your house lighting circuit. 

When you are using your set, 
the stored-up current flows from 
init to tubes in a steady, unvary- 
ing stream. Literally packed full of 
power, this unit can be depended 
upe n fo deli, er power at top efh- 
ciency during the longest program. 

Encased in the handsome ma- 
hoganized metal cabinet are an 
Exide Pattery of large capacity 
ind a specially designed charger. 
There are no moving parts. Noise- 
less in operation. T rouble-free — 
all you have to do is add water 


once a vear. 


from your light socket 


For use with this unit is the new 
Master Control Switch, one of the 
outstanding developments in power 
control. With it you can govern 
both ‘*A’”’ and “B”’ circuits, in- 
cluding ‘*B”’ Eliminator. Click the 
switch in one direction and your 
power goes on. Click the switch 
the other way and the unit goes 
on charge from your house lighting 
supply, restoring the current pre- 
viously consumed. 

Another advantage of the Mas- 
ter Control Switch is the flexibility 
ot control. With the necessary wir- 
ing you can place the unit at points 
remote from the set. ..in a cabinet, 
nearby closet, etc. The switch can 
be placed on the set or wherever 
it is most convenient to operate. 


Unit sold in two sizes: for sets 
using 6-volt tubes, and for sets 
using 4-volt tubes. See the com- 
plete Exide line, including stand- 
ard **A”’ and “B” Batteries, at 
the nearest Exide dealer’s or your 
neighborhood radio store. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batt es of Canada, Limited, Toront« 


RADIO POWER UNITS AND BATTERIES 


New Exide Master Control Switch 

Controls both “A” and “*B” 
rcuits, including “*B”’ Elimi 

nator. Permits unit to be 


slaced at remote pont 
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For better reception 
Exide ‘Radio ‘Power throughout 
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»4-VOLT “B” BATTE! 


In glass cells. 6000 mil 
liampere hour capacity 
Also in 48-vol 4 


Prices $9.75 and $1 




































































A Princely Gift 
Base of Pearl Permanite 
on Black, or of 


Tortoise Shell, Edged with 


Gold Design Complete 
with Parker Duofold 
Pen, $16.50 
Gift Box Included 





Complete Sets 
Including Parker Duofold 
Pens, Bases 
and Gift Boxes, 
$10 to $35 
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‘The Ink is in the Pen—No inkwells needed on 
modern desks now 


Something New to Give! 


cAnd Because the Pens Lie Level Without Drying 
Geo. S. Parker’s Desk Sets Are Far Ahead of Others 


All With Non-Breakable Permanite Barrels —And 
25-Year Pen Point in the Parker Duofold 


F all the Christmas Gifts that have ap- 

peared this season, not one has caused 
such tremors of delight as these tapered Par- 
ker Duofold Fountain Pens in rich Glass and 
Permanite Desk Bases. 

Here IS something new to give! 

And all the more reason togive the one that 
permits the pens to lie level on the base with- 
out drying—always ready to write. 

Parker’s Ball-and-Socket Action does not 
hold the pens rigidly upright, as some. Nor 
merely let them tilt, as others. Parker’s action 
permits the pens to move gently in all direc- 
tions from horizontal to vertical. 

Thus these Desk Pens do not remain stick- 
ing up in the way. No accidental blow can tip 
the set over or spoil the pen. And at night one 


can slip the Parker Set ina drawer and lock it up. 

And also this—if anyone to whom you give 
the set wants to exchange the point, he can 
pick out any Parker Fountain Pen in the deal- 
er’s stock,and have it converted intoa tapered 
Desk Pen in a twinkling. 

Only the Parker Pens and Sets have this 
interchangeable feature! 

Moreover, all Parker Duofold Points are 
guaranteed 25 years not only for mechanical 
perfection but for wear! 

If that’s the kind of set you want to give 
Christmas, insist on the original Geo. S. Par- 
ker and accept no other. Write us for illus- 


trated circular if no Parker dealer is near. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO ° ATLANTA 
DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Black Glass Base, with 
Parker Duofold Jr. Ren, 
$13.75 with any Parker 
Pastel Pen, $12.25 
“Azure Mist,”’ “Apple 
Green”’ or Crystal Base, 
with same pens, $16.50 
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Black Glass Base, 
u ith Parker 
Duofold Jr. Pen, 
$10 





Black Glass Base, with I 
1 Parker Duofold Pen, 
$17.50 or $19.50; with 2 
Parker Duofold Pens, 
$27.50 or $31.50 





‘Duofold\Desk Sets 





and $15 
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Double Oval Base, Black Glass, with 2 Parker : 
Duofold Jr. Pens, $31; with 2 Over-size Duofolds, $35 f 3 
Parker’s Complete \ 4 

Ball-and-Socket \ ¢ 


Action permits the \\ 
pens to lie level \\ 


without drying 
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(Continued from Page 124 
chair and lifted themselves immediately t 
a plump hassock. 


Dimly, from this position, they trans 
mitted to Gilman Bray’s mind a thought 
of slippers—carpet slippers with a worsted 
flower embroidered on the roomy instep of 


each. 
Mysteriously the suggestion caught 


Gilman Bray’s fancy. He found himself 
‘arried helplessly headlong in the train of 


thought it set in furious metion. Slippers 


a smoking jacket —an antimacassar behind 


his head 


He caught in his breath as the visior 


cleared and steadied. The immensity of 


dazed him, hypnotized him. Spellbound 


SHORT TUR 


energy and enthusiasm which is boun d to 
bring success and a big future. The head 
trackwalker has promised to swemnete me 


from the local tracks to the express tract 


on January first, and will raise my pay or 
that date. It is my hope and dream that I 
may celebrate Christmas Day by giving 
my family hot soup all around. In view 
of these facts, may I humbly beg of you to 
postpone cutting off my gas until January 


first? Hopefully yours, 
Morris BISHOP 


 aank T 24ne Dec. 15, 1926 
Serial No. J-23456 , 


Mr. Morris BISHOP. 


Dear Sir: Your request for an extension 
noted. Would say that the calls upon our 


gas are particularly heavy in the holi 


season, and in justice to our directors we 
cannot accede to your request. Our repre- 
sentative will call on December twenty 


fourth to cut off your gas. 
Cordially yours, 
THE TOMPKINS CiTy GAs Co. 


Dec. 22, 1926 


THE TOMPKINS CITy GAs Co 


Gentlemen: With reference to your 
say that my ef 
forts to borrow the sum of $9.00 have beer 


Serial No. J-23456, would 





vain, and if nothing can stir your heart 
mercy, my only recourse must be suicid 
Yours very sincerely, 
Morris BISHOP 


ENTUCKY is the Blue Grass Stat 
tobacco, its fast horses, its beautifu 
clivity of its citizens not to bother the 


ted 


personal disputes. It is also no 
colonels and corn. There the corr 


colonels, suh, are full of enthusiasm 


enthusiasm reaches its peak wit! 
at Louisville. 

The Derby is a race usuall 
dozen horses and one goat 





usually bet on under the impressior 


The state has two geographical! div 
- 


and the hills. The hills are full of beaut 
! 


scenery, minerals and descer dants of 


who are addicted to Republicanism, \ 






Things You Never 
Heard About 
in School | 
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fter one stunned gl impse 





MORRIS BISHOP. 


company’s gas in 
The charge for this « onsump- 


and will constitute 





ts Heartiest Good Wishes 


The Well-Bred Spider and the Fly 








taken nere niggara 





should be overwhelmed with months and 


years 





He heard his voice. Remotely, as if h 
listened to an actor, he approved the tone 
t did not offer, it entreated t spoke not of 
her loneliness, but of his. Of Gilman Bray, 
as if he were a homeless dog, v whining before 
adoorway! Artistically he even stammered 
on the amazing word: *M-r ArT : 

Thrilling, he saw the mtbr quiver of 
her lips; the tenderness of tears came to 
her eyes If he had been free to choose her 
answering wor ds he would have « hangs ano 
syl able 

“Why why, Wesley! Of course I will 


rou tT ror “é tog 
you poor, poor thing. 


VD ENCORES 


Continued from Page 32 


observed him, and immediately employed 


every feminine wile to win his attention 


She darted up a thin strand of her web, 
casting amorous eyes at the enraptured fly 
She executed a graceful little dance. She 

spoke flatteringly of his masculine charms. 
She hummed little snatches of song, pouted, 


and hung her beautiful head in a coy display 


f wistful sadness 

Fascinated, the unsuspecting fly drew 
loser. The spell was upon him. He ad 
vanced to the outer edge of the web, re ady 
to enter 


Sudden! 


her etiquette. There stood the fly, ready 
to enter her web 
Was it proper”? Was it be ng done? 
Should she invite him in 


r WWM looked 0 like ( norte hero: 


But now I rate him less than zero 
{ week ago Ton aid, Old T) i] 
Let’s have a day of gypsying!”’ 
He got a car for hire 
‘With or without a driver?” “On, 
I'll drive, myself!”’ he said, and so 


He did { blow-oult! Heary shower 


We had to sit there seven hour 





owlands ranks with horse stealing. Kentucky is proud 
and glories in the fact that it gave Lincoln to the 
Davis to the South and inspiration to 


sweet singer who made the Kentucky 
Home an international 

ee institutior 
‘\ WILLIAMP. ROWLEY 





---" Kentucky 





y the spider uttered a little shriek 


of horror. She had forgotten her breeding, 





CCORDING to the diction- 
ary N. B. means ‘‘ Take 
Note” or ‘‘ Mark Well’’. You see 
it printed on notices and bul 
letins, calling your attention to 
some particularly important 
feature. On the 


HATCHWAY 
No-Button 
Union Suit 


it calls your attention to a feature 
such as you have never seen before 
or ever will see, in any other under 
wear. It means NO BUTTONS 
Absolutely buttonless front and back, 
without a single button anywhere in 
its entire construction, Hatchway 
guarantees complete freedom from 
petty annoyances and costly ae 
Not a button to get lost, cracked, or 
broken; not a buttonhole to gape and 
tear and rip; not a single uncom 
fortable pull or strain in the whole 
garment. It’s knit to fit, and stay 


put, without a single button. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every 
taste. To suit every pocketbook. Me 
ium or heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted 
mercerized fabrics. Most good deal 
ers sell HATCHWAY UNION SUITS 
But if you have the slightest difficulty 
getting exactly what you want, we will 
idly see you are supplied, delivery 
free, anywhere in the United States 





Men’s Suits $2.00; $2.50: $3.00: $4.00; 
$ 00 $f 00 


Boys’ Suits—Ages 6 to 16 only 


$1.50; $2.00 
In ordering, please write, stating size 
and enclosing check or money order 
lirect to our mill at Albany. A beauti 





ful catalogue ill istratir the complete 
line of HATCHWAY UNION SU ITS 
in both winter and summer weights sent 


. reo st 
free on request 





| DEALERS 
} Write us for samples and swatches if you are R 
A nterested in tocking Hatchway Union K 
Suits, or ask to have our represent e cal 
I erta calities excl ¢ ag S are 
| pe I ght k f 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd I nto, Cana 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada 
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WONDERBOX — Selected 


candies for children. Boxes 


show ag my poy Bi h eC © an d y Ev S ry b O d Vy Wa nts ! 


Whitman’s alone cater to individual tastes in chocolates 
and confections. 

By taking a little thought you can pay the real compliment 
of giving an assortment that will exactly suit the taste of the 
person who receives it. 

Packages of known quality—names made household words 
all through the land because they stand for definite candy tastes, 

Te seein Sil each package having an individuality and an appeal all its own. 

Nut combination, nut and ae , ae? : . 

| chew-y centers. Special Write for our illustrated descriptive circular and order form 
which will simplify your Christmas shopping, and enable you 

| to make your candy gifts each a personal choice. 

At the Whitman agency near you are all the Whitman 
packages, in special Christmas wraps and bands— Sampler, 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Cloisonné, Bonnybrook Milk 
Chocolates, The Fussy Package, Nuts Chocolate Covered, Choc- 
olate Covered Fruits and Nuts, the Wonderbox and others. 

Every package of Whitman’s is shipped direct to Whitman 
sales agents everywhere and doubly guaranteed. 

Examine also the fancy holiday containers for Whitman’s 

unusual and beautiful boxes, baskets and chests. 

SALMAGUNDI—A 
i redley of good things” STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


lates packed in ‘ . 
g metal box, band New York Chicago San Francisco 


ed for Christmas 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 
FRUITS AND NUTS— 


Richness and luxury. 





CLOISONNE—Chocolates 
in a beautiful box of metal 
—a gorgeous gift. Decorated 
with Christmas ban 


3% Ibs. $5. 
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THE SEARCH FOR OUR CASTLE IN IRELAND 


I discovered that all the time we had heen 
searching the mountain roads for girlie’s 
original old hat it was still right with us, 
wedged tightly between the rods of the 
baggage rack on the tail of the flivver. 
When I yanked the old hat loose at Dijon 
it was solidly caked with the white dust of 
France. We left it out with our shoes for 
the hotel boots, however, that night, so it 
was the old hat mom wore into Paris 

From that on the new hat that my little 
boy had picked out for the missus at the 
farm-implement store at Moutard was one 
of the greatest handicaps to my driving. As 
girlie just about fits into the rear seat of a 
tonneau, there was no room for the new 
hat any place except down at my feet. Try- 
ing to drive through the traffic of the 
Grands Boulevards of Paris while attempt- 
ing to keep your own feet, hand luggage, 
two restless children and a St. Bernard suf- 
fering from delusions off a lady’s new hat 
is—well, it takes the heart out of you. And 
I was handicapped by my ignorance of cer- 
tain local traffic rules in Paris. 

In the busy plaza in front of the Paris 
opera house, for instance, the traffic cop 
stationed out in the middle of the plaza 
sprung a new onetome. He first clears the 
whole plaza for action by raising his gleam- 
ing white baton, halting all automobile 
traffic in all the six or seven streets con- 
verging into the plaza. 


A Man of Courage 


Then, the plaza cleared of cars, he sud- 
denly grasps the waxed right tip of his 
mustache and gives it a graceful twirl. This 
is the signal for all motor traffic in the three 
streets radiating off from the right tip of 
his mustache to charge into the plaza. This 
would be all right if a French cop had the 
strength of character to pause after the 
first graceful flirt with the right tip of his 
mustache. He can’t do it. From force of 
habit, and to preserve the balance of the 
facial ensemble, up goes the hand instantly 
to give the left waxed point a graceful twirl 
also. 

On comes all the traffic in the four streets 
radiating off from the left tip of his mus- 
tache. The cop saves his own life by 
scrambling up an ornamental electric-light 
pole, out in the middle of the plaza, and 
holding his feet close to his body when the 
opposing lines of cars crash. But I had my 
own troubles, what with trying to take on 
only cars my own size in the battle, and the 
children taking advantage of my preoccu- 
pation to get at mom’s new hat and tie it on 
the St. Bernard’s head, and mom screaming 
at me to rescue the hat from the half-wit 
mutt, and the children cheering, and the 
crazy St. Bernard’s elbow poking me in the 
right eye every time the mutt made a pass 
at the hat. 

We lost part of a mud guard and one 
suitcase in the rumpus, but as the suitcase 
contained only my own stuff, girlie took the 
loss calmly. A big motor truck, which was 
fortunately going out our way, finally 
batted us backward outside the city limits, 
and we had no troubles after that—at least 
not until our real troubles began in Ireland. 

Merely a casual, harmless question that 
I put toa Dublin garage man, this McGraw 
gent I mentioned, started the first catas- 
trophe just as I was all set to climb into the 
flivver one Monday morning and start 
westward across Ireland. 

“My good man,”’ I happened to remark, 
“IT don’t suppose the roads in Ireland are as 
good as they are in England, eh?” 

I give you my word of honor that’s 
every last word I said, but right away he 
went loco. Landing on both my eyes the 
way he did, without the slightest warning, 
he caught me off my guard. Even then I'd 
have killed the big plate of mush if girlie, as 
usual, hadn’t butted in. With girlie’s en- 
tire weight draped round me, holding my 
arms and screaming, what chance did I 
have to do my stuff to the big blah? 


(Continued from Page 25 


Taken off my guard the way I was, I had 
to stay in Dub] or until | 
was physically able to appear at the police 
court hearing. Then the magistrate bawled 
me out when he heard what I had said to 
McGraw, but on account of my surname he 
let me off with a suspended sentence. It’s a 
good thing it wasn’t girlie on trial. Her 
maiden name was Cromwell 


in all that week, 


Even when I could see well enough again 
to drive from Dublin to Athlone, our sec 
ond overnight stop, I was in no fit physical 
condition to take on this Higgins misfit who 
attacked me there. Girlie, fortunately, 
wasn’t on hand to cramp my style when I 
mixed it up with this Higgins; but as Hig- 
gins also went loco without the slightest 
warning, he also, of course, caught me off 
my guard or I would have killed him too. 

I was stretching my legs in a stroll, the 
evening we arrived at Athlone, when I met 
up with Higgins on a little stone bridge. 
They usually come big, the Higginses—at 
least all I’ve met. McGraw, back in Dub- 
lin, was the biggest man in all Ireland, but 
this Higgins was easily twice as big as Mc- 
Graw. He seemed a peaceful enough man, 
however, as I stopped him to ask the local 
name of the damp spot oozing under the 
little stone bridge. 

“What name, my man, have you here for 
this little drink of dirty water, if any?” I 
asked Higgins politely. 

Maybe I should not have added the “if 
any.” And, later, I learned that often at 
Sunday-night concerts in the New York 
Hippodrome the great John McCormack 
sings a song about this same Athlone 
stream, always in a way that causes even 
Moe Ginsberg, the usher, to break down 
and cry as if his heart were breaking. 

I didn't know these things then, so this 
Higgins caught me off my guard. Before I 
could get myself set to break his bull neck 
he had me over the bridge and into the 
muck they call a river. And when I tried 
to drag my feet out of the mud and break 
him in two, Higgins, being now firmly 
footed on the solid bank, was in an advan- 
tageous position, from which it required no 
skill to push an adversary back into the 
muck with repeated rights and lefts to the 
face. 

“A drink of dirty water, is it so?’’ the 
big maniac would shout at each new wallop. 
“Well, drink deep then, my bucko, where 
the River Shannon flows!” 

Night fell. I had Higgins played out by 
that time, so he finally went on his way and 
I scrambled out to solid ground. Before I 
could get at him he had faded in the dark- 


ness. 


The Warrior’s Challenge 


Instead of our expected one night at 
Athlone, we were there four days. I was 
well enough, really, to start off on the third 
day; but just as we were about ready to 
pack and move onward the little half- 
portion doctor who had been attending me 
came to the hotel to take a last look at my 
face. I hadn’t had my morning coffee, and 
the little doc wasn’t any too gentle with the 
adhesive plaster. To make matters worse, 
just when he was ripping off the biggest 
strip of plaster on my face the little squirt 
began to sing Where the River Shannon 
Flows. 

As I often tell the missus I'll stand just 
so much, then look out from under! All I 
meant to do was just to grab the little 
fellow and shake the song out of him, but 
my foot caught in the carpet or something 
and he caught me off my guard. 

The doc, thinking I had suddenly gone 
delirious, was on top of me the instant I 
fell. He didn’t knock me down. I fell. 
And still thinking I was off my head, he 
grabbed the bedclothes and had me tied up 
helpless, hand and foot, before I could re- 
alize what he was at and paste him one. It 
was afternoon before I woke up from the 
shot of morphine he had jammed into me. 


did that 
when I 
finally woke up I was still tied up just as 
tight as I had been when the little doc 
left-—tighter. And instead of untying me, 
girlie down beside the bed and 
talked to me all the rest of the afternoon. 
I am done,” she 
“Since 


knew as well as I 


I wasn't deli 


Girlie just 


rious, nevertheless, 


Just sat 


“One final word and 
concluded as darkness descended. 
landing in Ireland you have asked the na- 
You now 
just two questions over your quota. From 
now until the day we leave Ireland, all you 
have to do is to shut your big trap and 
chauff.”’ 

That’s how much sympathy I got in my 
weakened physical condition. But girlie 
and all the Higgins and McGraw gents alive 
can’t intimidate me. In fact, I want to 
pause just long enough right here to tell 
young Mr. McGraw to his teeth in plain 
type that I saw some country roads in Ire- 
land that were worse than the roads in 
England. They were rotten. Is that plain 
enough? Rotten! Yes, and I here and now 
tell this Higgins bird also that if the damp 
spot I saw at Athlone is a river, then our 
cellar in Brielle, New Jersey, after a heavy 
rain, is the mouth of the Amazon. And my 
address, Messrs. Higgins and McGraw, is 
the Grand Hotel du Lac, Vevey, Switzer- 
land, and you can always find me right 
here. They'll get fat, these birds, trying to 
throw a scare into me. 


tives only two questions. are 


Accidents Will Happen 


When I've finished my business with 
these two bright little boys at our next 
meeting I intend to conclude the session 
by standing over them and telling them in 
complete detail also what I think of the 
roads through three sections of Central Ire- 
land that are known now as the devastated 
regions. 

The first of these devastated regions we 
bounced into was, until recent years, the 
site of a splendid statue of Ireland’s late 
revered ruler, King George III —up to the 
time that the British Army moved out of 
the local barracks and the new Irish Free 
State Army moved in. While the lads of 
the Free State Army, it seems, were study- 
ing the mechanism of a field gun on the day 
of their arrival, the gun accidentally was 
discharged. The first shot happened to 
knock the king’s block off. A few minutes 
later the same accident occurred, the sec- 
ond shot slamming King George in the 
So it went, day after day, or until 
the boys had learned to control their fie!d 
piece; but by that time the king was a mess. 

At the second devastated region we came 
to I met up with four major generals of the 
Free State Army who were stationed in the 
local barracks, and the four gentlemen 
kindly dropped their card game of forty- 
fives and personally conducted us to the 
spot, now a chasm, which unt 
graced with a statue of the eminent British 
statesman, Robert, Viscount and 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Castle- 
as he has been affectionately 

Southern Ireland for a 
century, Blatherskite Bob. Accidents had 
happened here also, the major generals all 
told us, while the boys we 


slats. 


| recently was 
second 


reagh — or, 
remembered in 


re at target prac- 
tice; or as one of the gentlemen, Major 
General McElhenny, well phrased it, boys 
will be boys. 

The third of the devastated regions we 
came to can now be crossed only in a bal- 
loon. We had to make a lumpy detour of 
sixteen miles to get round the artificial hole 
Until a regiment of the new State 
artillery arrived—care-free, high-spirited 
lads all of them—the middle of the 
created valley was a high mound decorated 
at the peak with a 
William of Orange. You would never know 
William now. This whole fact, 
now ranks first among European exhibits 
of its kind, the second being Verdun. 

Continued on Page 133 
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AUTOMATIC 


Just press the trigger 
- there's your light 


It must have been a relief to grand 
pa when center-fire 
placed flint, fuse, priming cap, pow 
der horn and shot bag; when the 
musket bowed to progress and in 
vention. Certainly Dad rejoiced 
when he traded in his get-out-and- 
crank automobile. 

And now we no longer see the 
get-out-and-crank lighter!—at least 
not in critical company 

A new lighter, the Douglass, pro- 
duces a flame at the mere pressing of 
a trigger; is startling in its simplicity, 
in its precision. Lighters of yesterday 
will soon repose as curios on the 
mantel satin: 8 grandpa’s musket 


cartridges re- 


The new Douglass, in gold, silver, or 
leather covered, will make many a smoker's 
way easier this holiday season for it graces 
vest pocket or vanity equally well and is 

gift supremely certain of appreciation 

DEALERS who haven't y 
Douglass should wire Hargraft & So 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, for an assort 
ment. The Douglass Co 


— 
t stocked the 


1é 


Douglass 
Lighter 


SPONSORED BY HARGRAFT 
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ANSFIELD 


~ Not to Undersell, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


but 


December 11,1926 


— to Overserve 


Three Times as 
Many Friends 








Recognition 


HE great annual festivals have a 
way of reminding us of former 
celebrations. 


A year ago, this organization had 
cause for celebration because twice as 
many people were riding on Mansfield 
Tires as had known them from experi- 
ence a year previous. 


Now, a year later, three times as 
many car owners are experiencing 
Mansfield Tire Service on their cars. 


It is an inspiring thing to be able to 
make a better Tire—but it is even 


more inspiring to win and hold such 
astounding recognition of superior 
quality and value. 

The very great privilege it is to de- 
serve such recognition, implies the 
very great responsibility to continue 
to deserve it. 

To the great Hardware Wholesalers 
who make the Mansfield standard of 
quality possible by lowering the cost 
of tire distribution— 

And to car owners everywhere, we 
repeat,—‘‘ The standard of quality is 
higher ’’—and always will be. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE €& RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords 


Heavy Duty Cords 


Regular Cords Fabric Tires 














The Cost of Distribution is Lower — The Standard of Quality i 


s Higher 
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But the happy day finally arrived when 
we were out of the last shel! hole and how 
ing westward on the splendid highway 
justly celebrated as the Ballaghaderreen 
Cushlamadhuhgdheen-Blannydhawshkillik 
Road. It’s a credit to Ireland, that road 
to any country. In English the name of 
the road means, in fact, the Highway 
Across the Little Bit of Heaven That Fel] 
and They Called it Ireland; but the natives 
have whittled that cumbersome title down 
simply to the Ballaghaderreen-Cushlama- 
dhuhgdheen-Blannydhawshkillik Road for 
the convenience of visiting motorists 

** At last we are on historic ground, c} 
dren,”’ I cried, as we zipped along the beau- 
tiful highway. “This is the very road that 
Uncle Malachy’s beautiful young aunt, the 
madcap Lady Kate, followed—the time she 
lepped on the back of one of her sainted 
father’s herd of superb Arabian stallions 
and rode like the wind all the way across 
Ireland, from our castle on the west coast 
to Dublin Town. As Uncle Malachy al- 
ways said, Lady Kate was a case. She had 
had some sort of girlish tiff, it seems, with 
a school friend, the then uncrowned and 
youthful Victoria, later Queen of the Sas- 
senachs; and madcap Katie dashed across 
Ireland just to give the grandest ball Dub- 
lin had seen and get square with the Queen- 
Victoria-to-be by not inviting her.”’ 

** An’ sorra the day,”’ the missus broke in, 
“that same blow killed the Queen in her 
youth, so it did.” 

But blooey for that kind of stuff—the 
children and I just paid no attention. We 
reveled in every historic inch of the high- 
way until, a few miles to the westward, we 
were forced to leave it. We had to detour 
for miles round a section where, by an odd 
coincidence, a monument of this very same 
Queen Victoria had stood until the Free 
State artillery arrived. 

And I never could find the Ballagha- 
derreen - Cushlamadhuhgdheen - Blannyd - 
hawshkillik pike again. I couldn't ask the 
natives to direct me back to it. I couldn’t 
pronounce it. We were sunk. I did have, 
however, a pretty good idea of the general 
location of our castle. Its towers and tur- 
rets, as Uncle Malachy used to say, combed 
the clouds of the heavens at the extreme 
end of a noble, lonely headland of the At- 
lantic, called Carrickyvegraly Point. But 
not a native could get my pronunciation of 
Carrickyvegraly. 


A Retainer’s Humble Cottage 


For days the best we coulc do was to keep 
our ears open until we heard someone men- 
tion some burg or other having a name of 
only two or three syllables—something we 
could pronounce. From Tulsk, say, we 
would go to Sligo. At Sligo we would hear 
the word ‘‘Tuam” and zigzag south to 
Tuam, and so on. Finally, when I found 
myself driving into a little town called 
Ballina for the third time in the same week, 
I just chucked my whole routing system 
and steered west by dead reckoning. 

“ Just find the Atlantic,’’ Uncle Malachy 
used tosay, “and you can’t miss the castle.”’ 

You can imagine our relief then when, 
one pleasant morning, on our third com- 
plete tour of the County Mayo coast line in 
search of the castle, we caught up with a 
wagon that displayed on the tailboard in 
bright green lettering, “‘The Carricky- 
vegraly Point Lobster and Kelp Company, 
Ltd.” 

I threw the fliv into low and slowly fol- 
lowed the wagon out to the extreme end of 
the noble lonely headland of the Atlantic, 
called Carrickyvegraly. We were standing 
at last on the sacred soil of my people. 

Someone—need I mention the national- 
ity of the miscreants?—had been there be- 
fore us. 


THE SATURDAY 


Never before had I looked upon such a 
scene of barbarous, destructive sheer devil- 
try! Not even a tree of our old castle park 
that Uncle Malachy had described had been 
ft standing by the Sassenachs in their wild 
lust for revenge 
not a stone remained upon stone. 
all—the craven invaders 
skulking beyond castle walls until their bet- 
ters were far overseas; the fear on their 
hideous faces when they at last nerved 
themselves to cross the portcullis; their 
wild screams of hate when fear faded at 
last in the mad scene of revengeful destruc- 
tiveness 

A humble cottage—once, no doubt, the 
proud little home of one of our under gar- 
deners or kennel masters— stood alone at the 
extreme end of the noble lonely headland 
That was all they had left standing. Sadly 
I entered the roofless small cottage, peer- 
ing about for antiques in the living room 
Nothing remained but a wheelbarrow. 


] 
l€ 


Of the great castle itself 


I could see it 


Unconscious Leave:Taking 


My intention had been to stay there a 
week, making catalogue lists of the antiques 
and tapestries. Smal] chance had I now of 
recovering the antiques—far scattered long 
since among grand homes in England. The 
desolation repelled me, unmanned me. And 
when we got back to the fliv the St. Bernard 
in the meantime had chewed girlie’s new 
bonnet to ribbons. 

“T might have known what we'd find!” 
she screamed hysterically. ‘‘A wheelbar- 
row! A wheelbarrow! Oh, for a good firm 
grip this minute on your sainted ancestor’s 
pick or shovel!” 

She was in no mood to reason with. And 
all the way back across Ireland she —— 
Well, only a lady of her physical stamina 
could keep up to top form that way, day 
and night, from the west coast to Dublin, 
and survive such intensive internal com- 
bustion. 

The first time she smiled again was when 
a big hulking dock hand—one Donnelly, he 
turned out to be—raced aboard our boat, 
just as we were casting off from the North 
Wall docks of Dublin, with a last load of 
hand baggage and knocked me down with 
his lumbering wheelbarrow. 

“‘A phweelbarrow!”’ cried the missus, 
with a long, merry laugh. “Sure an’ all,” 
she added, in her sour idea of a brogue, 
“tis a weepon most appropriate.” 

The big Donnelly lout was ashore again 
and the gangplank withdrawn before I 
could get athim. But I stopped his derisive 
grins when, across the slowly widening gap 
as the boat began to move away from the 
pier, I told him what I thought of him. 

I had started off with “‘ hulking, swinish, 
bat-eyed, cavery-faced pup” and had 
worked along through “‘white-livered Eng- 
lish, Scotch-Irish terrier’’ in my remarks to 
the receding Donnelly, when out on the 
pier ran a high-hatted gent, waving wildly. 
So the boat backed to the pier again and 
once more pushed out the gangplank; and 
the plug-hatted gent stepped aboard with 
us—several paces behind Donnelly. 

Rather than start anything in front of all 
the passengers, I walked away from this 
Donnelly in a dignified manner. Conse- 
quently my back was turned to him, so he 
caught me off my guard or I would have 
killed him. 

I remember a last glimpse of the tall 
monument to another great Irishman, the 
Duke of Wellington—also an ancestor, 
Uncle Malachy said, but on the materna! 
side—looming high above the gray mass of 
Dublin; and one day my head bandage 
slipped and I could see that girlie, looking 
drawn, was still at the steering wheel, and 
the St. Bernard was gone, and we were 
climbing on low a stiff Alpine grade in 
peaceful Switzerland. 
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— gift and one that re- 
flects your own good taste—that’s 
the ideal in Christmas giving. 

Buxton Keytainers fit that descrip- 
tion exactly. In few other gifts do 
you find such a rare combination of 
utility and beauty. There are models 
for both men and women, 
and for almost any num- 
ber of keys. 

In a Buxton Keytainer 
keys lie flat, compact, con- 
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for Every Mae 


0A MAN will appreciate your good judgment 
when he receives the new Van Heusen 
Christmas Box. Thereafter daily satisfaction 
will remind him of your discriminating thought- 
fulness. 





























The Van Heusen is the accepted collar among 
smartly dressed men, for it has style and comfort 
woven into it by an exclusive, patented process. 
The secret of Van Heusen superiority—as mil- 
lions of men know—is in the way it’s made, in 
its perfect woven-in-curve and fold; in its single 
piece of smooth, sturdy, multi-ply fabric —no 
bands, no seams, no need for starch. 




























A Most ACCEPTABLE GIFT 


Six of the World’s Smartest Collars, in a special 
Christmas Box that is all ready for the tree—a 
wonderful gift for three dollars. 


Which of the twelve Van Heusen styles does he 
wear? When he isn’t looking, go to his bureau 
drawer and glance at the neckband of his collars. 
Then run — DON’T WALK! —to the nearest 
haberdasher, who'll greet you with a smile and 
the beautiful red-and-green box. 





It’s a fine way to solve the Christmas problem— 
the giving of a useful gift. 


12 Smart Styles at Fifry Cents Each 


PHILLIPS-JONES, NEW YORK 


VAN HEUSE 


PATENTED 


the World’s Smartest 
Collar 


















much-partitioned land became another 
battleground during the Russo-Polish strug- 
gle of 1920. 

All this was bad enough, but out of this 
débris had to be reared an absolutely new 
state. Construction was impeded by the 
fact that there were three Polands— namely, 
Russian, German and Austrian, with con- 
flicting religions and languages. At the 
present time seven different tongues are 
spoken in the republic. The people had no 
experience in self-government. Further- 
more, when the Poles finally got down to 
peace with their neighbors they began to 
quarrel among themselves. The passion for 
politics to which I have referred now ran 
riot. 

When Pilsudski asserted himself last May 
there were exactly thirty different party 
groups in the country. One handicap on 
material progress is that the nation has not 
yet outgrown the habit of looking at its 
economic ills through political spectacles. 

Poland primarily is an agricultural coun- 
try. Since much of it was laid waste in the 
war and a large part of the equipment de- 
stroyed, the return to normalcy was de- 
layed. Approximately 65 per cent of the 
population get their living from the soil. A 
larger percentage of land is under cultiva- 
tion than in any other European country. 
One of the acute problems is a landless 
peasantry, so far as ownership is concerned. 
It is the exact opposite of France, where 
there are 5,000,000 farm proprietors. The 
big estate on an almost feudal basis still 
obtains. It gives the Polish radical a good 
arguing point. 

Following the achievement of independ- 
ence, Poland’s constant concern, to quote 
an observer at Warsaw, has been ‘“‘to put 
marrow into the bones of the nation’s 
financial and economic structure so as to 
provide a basis for prosperity which would 
reénforce political freedom.” 


Minted in Philadelphia 


Since 1918 there have been four distinct 
epochs in the economic life of the country. 
The first began with the Armistice and con- 
tinued until December, 1923. This was the 
period of national organization, including 
the setting up of parliament and the elec- 
tion of a president. The war with the 
Bolsheviki was successfully waged, frontiers 
definitely defined and the farmer turned 
from the sword to the plowshare. 

The second era extended from January, 
1924, to the latter part of 1925. The out- 
standing feature was the return to a stable 
currency on a gold basis. The Poles abol- 
ished the mark and substituted a new 
monetary unit called the zloty. The word 
means ‘‘made of gold.”” Hence in referring 








December 13,1926 


Continued from Page 23 


to a gold zloty you must use the words 
‘zloty zloty.”’ At par, its value is equiva- 
lent to that of the French gold franc, which 
is 19.3 cents. At the same time Poland 
created a central bank of issue—the Bank 
of Poland—with substantial gold reserves 
and a capital of 100,000,000 zlotys, which 
was oversubscribed by the people. Almost 
immediately the zloty went to par. All the 
silver zlotys—they numbered 48,000,000 
were minted in Philadelphia. 

It was during the third cycle, which 
started in 1925, that confusion reigned. 
This was the time of depression and ulti- 
mate readjustment. There were two main 
contributory causes. One was an orgy of 
spending; the other was the crop failure, 
which necessitated large purchases of flour 
from abroad. This drained the resources of 
the Bank of Poland so that it was no longer 
possible to intervene when the parity of 
the zloty was threatened. In consequence 
exchange broke and credit and confidence 
temporarily took flight. Moreover, un- 
settled conditions in Russia destroyed the 
market for Polish goods, while increasing 
friction with Germany over Upper Silesia 
interfered with exports tothe west. It was 
just about this time that the coal agree- 
ment between Germany and Poland ex- 
pired and the Germans practically stopped 
their consumption of the Polish article. 
Added to all this was the usual political 
mess growing out of the welter of parties. 
Nevertheless, the country pulled itself to- 
gether. Rigid national economies were 
effected and a drastic tax scheme enforced. 


A British Benefaction 


The fourth stage began with the new 
government deal following the Pilsudski 
coup of last May. As in Italy and Spain, 
authority was concentrated, and it was 
possible to encourage the introduction of 
fresh foreign capital on a sound basis. It 
was shortly after Pilsudski took hold that 
the Anaconda-Harriman transaction, over 
which three cabinets had temporized, was 
put through. 

There has been a distinct economic im- 
provement all around. At the time I write 
the budget has been balanced and the 
zloty remains around eleven cents. Com- 
pared with the depreciation of the franc, 
this is strong. The British coal strike 
proved to be a godsend for Upper Silesia. 
Like the Germans, the Poles have capital- 
ized England’s latest trade-union folly. In 
July alone the exports of Polish coal to 
former British markets, including Eng- 
land, aggregated more than 500,000 tons. 

This leads to an important fact about 
Poland which may as well be disposed of 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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This unusual book (138 illustrations), describing 
Lycoming-Powered Cars and Trucks, 
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[OVER 200 MODELS 
+ OVER 4000 DEALERS (7 


| Nearly half'a million owners 


This busy street scene shows only about 60 cars and trucks. 











The more than 200 Lycoming-Powered models (no two alike) would block the traffic 
all four ways. 
prices from which you can choose a car or truck and still have Lycoming Power. 


That gives you some idea of the wide variety of makes, styles and 


sedans, touring models, coupes, roadsters, coaches, 


also more than 135 trucks in all standard body types— 


65 different passenger models 
broughams, town cars, etc.; 
all powered with Lycoming Motors. 


Nearly half a million owners know what this means They have enjoyed, by actual 
experience, the results of Lycoming’s eighteen years’ specialized experience in motor 
creation, the great resources of this highly developed organization, the facilities of 
the Lycoming plants, the uncompromising Lycoming standards of workmanship 
and precision. 

The makers of these 200 different models have added the strength and matured 
ability of Lycoming to their own broad experience In collaboration 
with them, working toward their individual ideals of excellence, 


Lycoming has 
designed motors of four, six and eight cylinders in line, each adapt ted in power rating 


and resources 


and structural detail to the particular car or truck for which it is intended. 


This great group of Lycoming-Powered Cars and Trucks is now illustrated and de- 
; & ; : 


scribed in a single book. Prices and main specifications of the various makes an 
models are given in convenient form for re ady comparison — amp ale information to 


enable you to select those models about which you wish more complete details 


This unusual book will be mailed free to any responsible person. In 
state whether interested in a passenger car or a truck. 


writing, picase 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY + WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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In simplicity, reliability and tone—absolutely unique 


‘Tox great pianist, Josef Hofmann, is also reliability, as well as the superb quality of 
an inventor and manufacturer. As he listens tone, are absolutely unique. 
to radio, he thinks not only of tone but of 


“The function is perfect! Can one say 
design and workmanship. 


more ?”’ 
Read this letter which he has been kind The Receiving Set Mr. Hofmann likes so 
enough to send us: much is a One Dial Atwater Kent. Of 
“Being the fortunate owner of one of your anna ni he also oer os Atwater Kent Radio 
latest types of Radio, I wish herewith to = ores vedsadlce vin any haa 
congratulate you upon this most extraor “A joy to me and my friends,” says Mr. 
dinary achievement. Hofmann. And so they will be to you and 
your friends when an Atwater Kent One 
Dial Receiver and Radio Speaker are placed 
in your home. 


“The compactness of your device and the 
beautiful finish of the electro-mechanical 
parts, as well as the very handsome con- 
tainer of the former, are a Joy to me and Send f 
my friends. 

> ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“The simplicity of operation and all-round 403 Wissahickon Ave. 4. Atwater Kent, Pres. PI 


lade } h a, Pa. 


* One Dial re- 


4 batteries, but 





(Continued from Page 134 
here. It lies in a large variety of nat 
ral resources that make her almost s 
contained. 

The Germans used to say of Poland that 
she was like a can of sardines in that she 
had tin, oil and food, but no head. For a 
long time this was true to a certain extent 
because the Poles lacked executive dire: 
tion. The rich were pleasure-loving and 
had the Russian indifference to work. Wit} 
self-determination has come a considerabl 
degree of responsibility, evident in a sur- 
vival of physical and economic difficulties 
which would have overwhelmed a less pa- 
triotic people. 

Now a word about coal. Due to the 
acquisition of the rich fields of Upper 
Silesia, Poland today owns one of the rich- 
est coal basins in the world. She ranks 
third in European output, Germany being 
first and England second. She is also third 
in petroleum production in Europe—the 
war gave her Galicia—being only sur- 
passed by Russia and Rumania. The coal 
output is now 90 per cent of prewar and the 
oil 80 per cent. 

Many do not realize that Poland has one 
of the largest textile industries in Europe 
Lodz is the Continental Manchester— and 
it has been completely restored. This 
means that all the plants are equipped with 
the latest machinery. 

One reason why England has received 
such a terrific economic jolt throughout 
the world is that much of the machinery 
of her mines and factories is antiquated 
No proprietor-anywhere is more stiff- 
necked than the average British industrial- 
ist. He refuses to change his equipment, 
with the result that his methods are fre- 
quently antiquated. 

The German-Polish trade war which 
broke out in June, 1925, deserves a section 
all its own because it is an illustration of 
how nationalistic politics continues to im- 
pede European business traffic. Its battle- 
ground is Upper Silesia. With this domain 
we reach the sorest spot in Europe. It may 
well be called the new Alsace-Lorraine. I 
mean, of course, that the loss of this area 
by Germany has precipitated a German 
hatred for Poland only exceeded by the 
antagonism which existed between France 
and Germany. 





Political Bartering 


Because of the cession of Upper Silesia, 
Germany has gone back to her old game of 
economic sniping and penetration there. 
The area is flooded with German mer- 
chants trying in every conceivable way to 
incite the people against the Polish régime. 
Berlin seeks to control the banks, which 
she has always found to be 
the best aid to commercial 
mastery. If another Euro- 
pean mix-up is to start, 
there seems little doubt 
that the root will be in Up- | 
per Silesia. Sooner or later 
Germany will make an ef- 
fort to restore the area to 
her fold. She has an addi- 
tional grievance in the loss 
of Posen, Dantzic and part 
of East Prussia. 

With the merits of this 
case we are not concerned. 
After a plebiscite which 
brought on a civil war, the 
Executive Council of the 
League of Nations ceded 
two-thirds of Upper Silesia 
to Poland. Ethnically Po- 
lish, it had been wrested 
from Poland by the con- 
quering Prussian. The re- 
gion became thoroughly 
Germanized, and most of 
the people residing there 
still speak German. Al- 
though Polish names and 
the Polish language have 
been imposed, you are de- ee ae 
cidedly up against it if you 
cannot function in German. 
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The so-called Geneva Agreement was 
i by Poland and Germany in May 
1922, to assist Polish Silesia through the 
economic adjustments necessary to its sep- 
aration from the German Reich. It pro- 

dead that a contingent up to 1,100,000 
| 


t and later a quantity not less 


ons of coal, 
than 500,000 tons, could 
be exported monthly from 
Polish Silesia free of duty 
and other restrictions It 
also carried an arrange- 
ment for reduced tariffs 
for certain Polish-Silesian 
iron, steel and lesser prod- 
ucts when shipped into 
Germany. 
When the agreement 
expired, the 
stated that in return for 
certain political 
sions from the Poles, 
especially regarding Ger- 
mans in ex-German ter- 
ritory who had chosen to 
retain their German citi- | 
zenship, they would per- 
mit a monthly import of 
60,000 tons of Polish coal. 
The Poles rejected this 
proposition on the ground 
that they would not con- 
fuse an economic with a 
political question. When 
the Germans persisted, 
the Poles issued a decree, 
effective June 27, 1925, by 
which a long list of mer- 
chandise, including colo- 
nial products, leather, 
textiles, chemicals, hard- 
ware and other iron and 
steel articles, automobiles 
and novelties, could be 
imported from countries 
restricting Polish imports | 
only by special permission 


Germans 


conces- 


of the Polish Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. 
It was aimed directly at gen gece 
Germany and meant the 
practical exclusion from 
the Polish market of a 
large quantity of German 
goods. Instead of granting any conces- 
sions, the Germans replied with tariff 
increases which naturally shut off Polish 
exports to Germany. These comprised 
petroleum, timber and many other neces- 
sary articles. 

In consequence, the Poles have been 
forced to seek new outlets for their exports. 
They are safe on coal so long as the British 
strike lasts. To fortify the future they are 
expanding their markets in Scandinavia 


of Poland. 
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and Spain As an indication of how these 
blind nationalistic warfares work, Germany 
needed Polish grain badly at one time 
father than buy direct from her hated 
neighbor, she imported it from Scandinay 


As a result of the war, the statist 


Polish imports and exports tel 


a significant 
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story. Before the break the Polish imports 
from Germany were 32.8 per cent. They 
are now less than 20 per cent and restricted 
only to essentials. Polish exports to Ger- 
many have dropped from 49 
a bare 23 per cent. Germany still 

the list of countries buying Polish com 
modities. On the other hand, both the 
United States and Great Britain have 


} 


to Poland, while the 


3 per cent to 
, 


heads 


creased their exports 
latter has found some compensation for the 





American Penetration in Poland; the Bleischarley Mine, Second Largest Zinc Property 


in the Wortd, Now Controtied by the Anaconda:Harriman Group 
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From what I have already 
can see why Poland must be ws 


armed 
The Giesche Empire 


Poland has two economic 


distin< 

tions that other European countries 
may well envy. She has the smallest 
combined state and foreign debt per 
capita of any of the powers— it is four 

teen dollars—and also the smallest per 
capita of money circulation. Of her 
total foreign debt, which approximates 
$350,000,000, we hold $220,000.000 





which includes a loan of $35,000,000 
floated in New York and an obligation 
of $8,000,000 to the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works The rest is owed to the 
United States Government for relief, 
supplies and army equipment. Many 
of the Polish soldiers today wear the 
type of uniforms and overseas caps 
originally made for our doughboys in 
France 

I know of no better way of closing 
this summary of the Polish eeonom 
status than to 
American financier whom I met ir 
Warsaw. He said 


quote a well-known 


“Poland has made more progress 
during the last five years than any 
other European country except Ger- 
many. Her political consolidation un- 
der Pilsudski means economic stabilization 
as well.”’ 

We can now see what America has done 
in Poland. The outstanding interest, and 
the latest as well, is the purchase by the 
Anaconda-Harriman group of a majority 
interest in the great Giesche mine and 
smelting properties in Upper Silesia for 
$10,000,000. An additional sum will be 
spent on improvements. The undertaking 
same relation to 
Poland that the Americar 
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superlative claims in automobile announce 
ments. 


Therefore, in contrast, we submit this conservative 
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Auburn's success is the talk 

among dealers and owners everyw Its growth 


this year. Being 
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which are built Auburn's extraordinary values 
ot today 
A Straight Eight, 4-door enclosed custom type 


' 
body, 75 miles an hour at a price less than many 


: : ; 
standard sixes! That achievement ak 


sufficient to put Auburn in motordom’s spot light 


for 1927 


ne would be 


Every model in the entire line is equally as great 
an advancement; each represents the utmost 1 
value; the greatest improvement; the soundest of 11 
vestments both for present service and future resale 
You can only appreciate what Auburn does, and 
the way it does it, by at 
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Continued from Page 137 
the seventeenth century with our own sp; 
cious times. It isa remarkable story of pro 
ductive expansion, feudal in 
picturesque in detail. 
Back in 1680 George Giesche was a pros 
rerous cloth merchant in Breslau 


ne ’ 
scope and 


He wa 
evidently an ambitious sort, because he 


tired of goods and yardsticks and turned to 
mining. In 1704 he received from Emy eror 


Leopold I, both for himself and his heirs 
the exclusive right to mine and deal in ear 
bonate of zinc in all Upper Silesia. It is 
interesting to note that this was exactly 100 
years prior to the establishment of the first 
iron foundry at Pittsburgh. The 
concern therefore is one of the oldest, if not 
the senior producer of zine in the world 
Although brass was in common 
long time before, zinc first became an arti- 
cle of general trade about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 
metal was not known. Brass was produced 
by the admixture and melting of copper and 
zinc ore. 

In 1712 Giesche was raised to knighthood 
and the prefix von added to his name. The 
sole right to zine ores in Upper Silesia was 
renewed continuously until 1802, after 
which the title to subsequent properties 
had to be acquired in compliance with the 
Prussian mining laws. 

George von Giesche had six sons and 
three daughters. Three of the boys died in 
infancy and two in early boyhood. The 
survivor had no issue. After the father’s 
death in 1716 the business was conducted 
by the widow and the only remaining son 
The widow must have been something of 
far-away prototype of Hetty Green, he- 
cause she was a person of expert executive 
direction and keen financial acumen. 

With the passing of the son, there was no 
surviving male descendant. Henceforth 
through all the succeeding years the vast 
business was operated under the steward- 
ship of women and their associates. There 
has been no male Von Giesche since that 
eighteenth-century period. 


Giesche 
use fora 


Previously zinc as a 


ola 


An Exclusive Family 


As the number of living heirs increased 
and the holdings expanded—there was 
continuous marriage by the various genera- 
tions of children—the handling of the con- 
cern as a family affair became cumbersome 
In 1786 a board of six representatives, called 
the Reprisentanten Kollegium, was organ- 
ized by the descendants of the original three 
daughters on a basis of two to be named by 
the heirs of each. In 1860 all the family 
properties were incorporated in what is 
known as Bergwerksgesellschaft Georg von 
Giesche’s Erben. Literally translated, this 
means Mining Society of the George von 
Giesche Heirs. In commercial parlance, 
today the concern is always referred to as 
the Giesche Heirs. The Kollegium corre- 
sponds to a modern board of directors. 

This family feature is matched in pic- 
turesqueness by the evolution of the stock 
which became a tradition in German social 
and financial life. Only 6000 shares were 
issued. No engraved certificates, as we 
know them, were ever brought out. Until 
the days of the typewriter, the evidence of 
stock ownership was written with a quill 
pen on an ordinary sheet of paper. Subse- 
quently the share certificates were typed. 
These shares had no par value. At the high 
tide of affairs they were valued at from 
50,000 to 60,000 gold marks, or from $12,500 
to $15,000 each. 

Now for another original detail. On 
rare occasion was a single share of this 
stock disposed of outright. The heirs merely 
sold participation in a share. Still another 
peculiarity, and it remains effective, is the 
right to refuse transfer of share interest to 
anyone not receiving the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Repriisentanten Kollegium 
In other words, there has been a strong 
censorship of stock ownership 

The former German Kaiser was able 
get a few shares, but when his son, the 
Crown Prince, sought to break in he was 
able to buy participation in only five share 


iy on 
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It meant that the shareholders of the Von 
Giesche Heirs were a hand-picked lot. In 
the old days the noble Silesian courtier 


> qualities of his prospective 
ancee not so much by her looks or family 
as by the amount of 


Giesche shares she 


held. So much for the details which made 
the Giesche concern a sort of thing apart 
as compared with modern corporate or- 


ganization 
We can proceed 
owned Fy 


to ascertain what they 
first, zinc 
mmense group of proper- 
In 1860 the corporation acquired the 


om 
bulwark of the 
ties 


the 


has been the 


great Bleischarley zinc mine near Katowice, 
which is three and a half miles long and a 
mile and a half wide and probably the 
unit in the world. An 
here is that underneath 
tne zinc are rich coal deposits which are 
mined coincidentally with the ore. The 
coal from these pits provides all the Giesche 


largest single zine 


unusual feature 


plants with fuel and supplies a large margin 
for exports. 


Headquarters in a Castle 


From time to time other coal, lead and 
zinc mines annexed in Germany, 
Galicia and Czecho-Slovakia. Smelters, 
foundries, gas and plants, saw- 
mills and brickworks were erected and a 
private railway laid down. The employes 
travel from home to mill and mine on 
special trains. As business expanded new 
enterprises, such as porcelain and explosives 
factories, became part and parcel of what 
eventually developed into the most varie- 
gated industrial unit of the old Teutonic 
empire. In addition, extensive forest areas 
were bought and agricultural estates de- 
veloped. Like the Krupps, the Giesche 
Heirs have been strong on welfare. They 
established workmen’s colonies, with model 
dwellings, clubs, markets, theaters, casinos 
and churches. In one of these communities 
near Katowice which is called Gieschewald 
more than 10,000 workers live. 

The headquarters of this vast aggrega- 
tion of mines and production, with its army 
of 30,000 employes, was in a castle at Bres- 
lau called Giesche House. The institution 


were 


electric 
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of the Kollegium persevered from its ince p 
tion and still held fort! In a magnificent 
baronial hall that seats 300 persons the an- 
nual meetings were held under life-sized 
portraits of Emperor Leopold I and George 
Anel 
Six directors lived in richly 
he House 


ing was on a princely ale 


von Giesche 
The 


apartments 


aborate banquet always 
followed 

appointed in Gies« 
Everyth 


America Plays a Hand 


when two- 
thirds of Upper Silesia became a part of 
Poland. The 
most disconcerting fashion, 
the workable properties were now in an 
alien land, subject to the laws of that land 
The Bleischarley mine, for example, began 
in Poland and ended in Germany. To make 
matters worse, practically all the smelters, 
factories, workers’ centers and the railroad 
were on Polish soil. 
Furthermore, Poland 
every foreign corporation « 


S was the state of affairs 


uch 
beans were sp led, and in 


because most of 


that 


business 


demanded 
loing 
within her confines had to operate as a 
Polish company. In consequence, the 
Giesche Spolka Akcyjna, which is Polish for 
Giesche Stock Company, was organized to 
operate the Polish end. 

With this corporation we reach the link 
with America. Up tothe World War every- 
thing had run smoothly with the Giesche 
Heirs. The business was so immense that it 
was practically failure-proof. It had a 
practical monopoly on a considerable part of 
the European lead and zine business, and 
although overlaid with functionaries some- 
times ten deep, it prospered. So much 
money piled up that the firm had to start a 
private banking business. It became one of 
the largest private lenders of cash on the 
Continent. 

The war changed all this. To begin with, 
the concern bought German war bonds to 
the extent of 150,000,000 gold marks, or 
about $37,500,000. Between 1914 and 1918 
it also loaned various provinces and munic- 
ipalities large sums. All those obligations, 
especially the war debts, became mere 
scraps of paper and had to be written off. 
The crowning jolt was the cession of Upper 
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eLlesia to Poland whict nvoked ara 
taxation and brought about what pra 
tically amounted to a split in the busines 


For the first time in its long h story Giesche 


Heirs needed money and on a b zg scale 
Here is where the United States got 

the game. The New inking firn 

Harriman & Co eaded by W ily 

Ave Harrimar on of tl ite E. | 

Harriman, the ui W et 

close touch with Fu . ‘ 

Through its r aT r Be 

Hande ant w! t the w iy, Wa 

once controlled by tne mighty H ig 


news was received of the Giesche 
dilemma. If the facts warranted, H 

man was willing to afford reli 
The proposition, however, required inter 
sive technical inves 


otinnes 





tigation first and skilled 
went throug? 
wit! 


company or 


operation later, if the dea 
He therefore forme da 
the Anaconda Copper Mining ¢ 
a fifty-fifty basis to see what could be dons 
Accordingly, Harriman and Cornelius F 
Kelley, president of Anaconda, went to 
Europe early this yea 


combination 





Now began a series of negotiations whict 
lasted for months 
was that as soon as the Prussian Govern 
ment learned that pre 
pared to buy in on Giesche .Heirs the y 
started their usual tacties of objection, and 
even intimidation. The Germans resented 
the introduction of Ameri 
Poland, because they still regard that coun 
try as their own particular 


The outstanding featur« 


Americans were 
an capital into 


economic pre - 


serve. At one time the whole undertaking 
seemed to be off because the Prussian Mir 

ister of Finance put the fear of God into the 
hearts of the Giesche people The latter 


were up against it strong, be 
retained large interests in I 


part of the 


cause they still 
russia, including 


sleischarley ming 


New Times, New Methods 


a final trum; 
backed uy 


Harriman and Kelley had 
card which was available cash, 
by one of the finest mining organizations 


anywhere. In the end these factors 
prevailed. The Americans acquired a 51 
per cent interest in the Giesche Spolka 
Akcyjna, with the right to operate the 
properties. A new company, the Silesian 
American Corporation, was formed to 


handle this interest. Thus economic neces 
sity made it possible for America to break 
in on what had been for centuries a copper 
riveted exclusive enterprise 

All the troubles were not in Germany 
The deal had to be confirmed by the Polis! 
Government. When negotiations started, 
Poland was in her usual political 
No sooner was the project on the verge of 
ratification by a cabinet than it 
everything had to be started all over again 
After this had happened three times withir 
four months, Harriman and Kelley becam« 
a trifle weary. When Pilsudsk 
some degree of concentrat 
obtained, the 
This long delay did not ir 
sion to American capital, 


tangle 


fe ll ana 





came in and 
on e authoarit 
On Of @ULNOTILY 
P lac fir ] Te | 
o1es MMnaiuy acquiesced 


licate any aver 


Dut re 


presents 


the usual destructive results of excessive 
political overhead. It always interferes 
with business. 

Two weeks after the contract was signed, 
Anaconda engineers were « the job ir 
Upper Silesia, and what might 1] 
called the Americanization 


Heirs had begun. When I rea 








wice late in August, they ha 

many of the most important executive jobs 
The stolid German officials ill aghast 
at the energy and capacity with which the: 
tackled mining an lting. Few of them 
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spoke German, but the y had th 
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made things happen 
I visited all the 


cyjna properties in Poland. As I watched 
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those American engineers at work I thought 
of the many remote parts of the world 
where I had seen their colleagues in the 
field. They ranged from the Belgian Congo 
and the Chinese hinterland to the peaks of 
the Andes. I realized more than ever be- 
fore that in this practical, and therefore 
constructive, penetration lies the real key 
to American international relationship. 
Unobtrusively but effectively, we are mak- 
ing ourselves part of an economic league of 
nations without any handicap of sentimen- 
tal uplift. 

The American mining-and-smelting deal 
in Poland means much more than just an- 
other evidence of our entry into a foreign 
field. Through the Upper Silesian output 
we shall be able to stabilize the whole Euro- 
pean metal market. Zinc and lead now 
become part of an American metal domina- 
tion in which copper is preéminent. At the 
same time it will give us an opportunity for 
lead and zinc export. 

Somewhat in line with the Anaconda- 
Harriman enterprise is another American 
undertaking which touches the great mass 
of the people. I refer to the extensive 
program for public-utility construction. 
Just as Spain needed a better telephone 
so did Poland urgently require 
sewerage and sanitation. 

When the German, Austrian and Russian 
tides of occupation receded from Poland in 
1918, they left a nation politically united 
but with three different and defined 
of material development. In the districts 
formerly occupied by Germany, the cities 
and towns had modern improvements, in- 
cluding waterworks, sewerage systems, 
well-paved streets, slaughterhouses, market 
halls and gas and electric plants. This was 
also true to a lesser extent in the one-time 
Austrian Poland. On the other hand, the 
territory which Poland regained from 
Russia showed an almost appalling lack of 
what in the United States are considered 
the first essentials to any municipality. A 
striking exampie of what Russian domina- 
tion did, or rather what it did not do, was 
Lédz, a city of nearly 500,000 persons and 
the center of the Polish textile industry. It 

yas absolutely without sewers or water- 
works. The same was true of other com- 
munities through the old Russian Poland. 


system 


areas 


Municipal Improvement 


The reason why Poland in her eight years 


of independence has not done more to 


modernize her cities lies in a lack of avail- 
able money. Yet in the face of this handi- 
cap considerable progress has been made 
since 1924, largely because of American in- 
tervention. In order to bring about some 
degree of concerted action in material civic 
reforms, all the important Polish cities and 
towns grouped themselves in an organiza- 
tion known as the Union of Polish Cities 
The idea was to codperate for improve- 
ments. The union made a survey of needs 
and then assisted four cities—Radom, 
Lublin, Czenstochowa and Piotrkow—to 
make a start. 

An arrangement was entered into with 
the National Economic Bank of Poland, a 


| government institution, to underwrite the 


| financing. 


Contracts were then made with 
Ulen & Co., of New York, to carry out the 
projects. A loan of approximately $10,000,- 
000 was obtained from the company and 
the proceeds used for water and sewerage 
systems and city halls in all four communi- 
ties, as well as slaughterhouses in Lublin 
and Radom, and market places in Lublin 
and Piotrkow. The experiment was so suc- 
cessful that similar work was begun this 
year in a second group of cities, including 
Sosnowice, Dabrowa, Gornicza, Agierz, 
Kielce, Otwock and Ostrow, under the same 
plan. 

The program, especially in its earlier 
stages, had many beneficent results. The 
industrial depressions of 1924 and 1925 
threw thousands of laborers out of employ- 
ment. These were mobilized on the public- 
utility construction. Not only did they get 
jobs, but under American stimulation their 
efficiency has been greatly increased. More 
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than 90 per cent of all the material and 
equipment used is obtained from Polish in- 
dustries, and this also helped to wipe out 
the remaining unemployment. 

Following its usual procedure in other 
countries, Ulen & Co. have maintained only 
just enough American employes to secure 
the application of American methods. 
These include the general manager, the 
construction managers, a few engineers, the 
purchasing agent and accountants. All 
the other employes are Poles. This makes 
for good will. 

It so happened that the foundations of 
the town halls under construction at 
Radom, Lublin, Czenstochowa and Piotr- 
kow were completed during last June. 
The corner stones were therefore laid on 
July Fourth as part of the nation-wide 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Parades were held, speeches 
made and the Stars and Stripes waved 
everywhere. Greater enthusiasm could not 
have been displayed in an American com- 
munity. Only the firecrackers were miss- 
ing. This public-utility project had done 
more to cement the bonds between Poland 
and the United States than decades of hot 
air propaganda. 


Riding Over Obstacles 


One of the ranking American interests in 
Poland is that stand-by of our international 
commercial expansion, the Standard Oil 
Company. The New Jersey company has 
been operating there as a shareholder in the 
Nobel Oil Company since 1920. When its 
first representative reached Warsaw the 
Bolshevik forces had just been turned back 
sixteen miles from the gates of the city. 
This is nearer than the Germans came to 
Paris. In making an alliance with the 
Nobels, the Standard joined a business or 
ganization which started in Sweden and has 
spread everywhere. One of the inconsisten- 
cies of modern life is that Alfred Bernhard 
Nobel, who amassed a huge fortune in ex- 
left a large fund for encourage- 
ment of peace. The Nobel Prize was his 
idea and is named for him. 

The Standard’s Polish enterprise 
launched in precarious times. Communica- 
tions were disorganized, the mark was on the 
toboggan and business could be conducted 
only with the utmost difficulty. The com- 
pany, however, had such confidence in Po- 
land’s future that it laid out a long-term 
plan of operation. In conjunction with one 
of the Polish banks, it established a sales 
organization which is the largest marketing 
unit today in the republic. It also built a 
model refinery at Zagorzany in the old 
Galicia, now known as Little Poland. Gali- 
cia is one of the great petroleum-bearing 
areas of Europe. 

At the start the Standard also organized 
a producing company, which was merged 
last year with the refining and marketing 
groups into a single concern known as the 
Standard-Nobel Company in Poland. This 
organization was the first to introduce and 
maintain the American Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of oil drilling with cables. American 
drillers were imported as instructors. This 
is more economical than the old procedure 
of drilling with iron rods and means a sav- 
ing of millions of dollars in the Polish oil 
fields, where the Amer » developing 
more leases than all their competitors com- 
bined. The also cooperating 
with the government in the shaping of legis- 
lation for the standardization of oil prod- 
ucts. 

With automobiles you 
American domination 


of all the 


plosives, 


was 


Cans are 


company is 


the usual 
60 per cent 


have 
Some 
cars used in Poland are of well- 
known Yankee makes, either assembled en- 
tirely in the United States or in branch 
plants at C openhagen, which is an impor- 
tant di stributing center. During the past 
year sales were limited by currency depre- 
ciation, which sharply curtailed purchasing 
power, and also by government restrictions 
on the import of motor cars in an effort to 
maintain a favorable trade balance. 
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STRATHMORE 
SAYS 


STOP 


_— 





Your Printer and You 


can use this new way to get Attention 


for all your direct-advertising! Now—in 
the midst of all the fuss and feathers of striving to 
get Attention for all your direct-advertising. Now— 
comes a new way! A simple, practical, easy way. So 
easy, in fact, that you can reduce it to the formula: 
Simplicity and Strathmore Expressive Papers. 

Simplicity —direct, sincere, convincing! 

Strathmore Papers — expressive, inviting, atten- 
tion-compelling! 

Ask your printer to demonstrate this new way to 


” 


you. Ask to see “dummies” made up 


of Strathmore Expressive Papers. 
“How effective —how impressive!” 
will be your first thought. Your next, 


“How practical!” For, in the 4 Groups 


PAPER I S$ PART 


THE PRESTIGE GROUP 
For better or “Prestige’’ printing. In 
quality and price between the Every- 


day Group and the supreme Distin- 
guished Group. Economical! 


THE EVERYDAY GROUP 
Inexpensive papers. For Everyday 
Use. Books, Covers, Bonds, and 
Writings. These are quality papers 
at moderate prices for quantity runs. 


hcity and 





O F 


of Strathmore Papers are inexpensive papers for 
everyday use as well as better papers for the finest 
printing. Everyday papers. Prestige papers. Distin- 
guished papers. Decorative papers. And all of them 
—Strathmore papers! All of them, papers that will 
set your mailings apart from the ordinary run. All 
of them, papers that say “STOP!” 

Further than this, there is a new book, “The 7 
Secrets of Attention-Getting”, which actually dem- 
onstrates, proves, this new way to do direct-adver- 
tising. Write for it—but on your busi- 
ness letterhead, please, for the edition 
is limited. 

Strathmore Paper Company, Depart- 
ment 104, Mittineague, Mass. 


THE rit FU RSs 


THE DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
For the best or “ Distinguished” 
printing. The very finest Strathmore 


Papers. Economical, too, for they 
lower your “cost per inquiry”! 


THE DECORATIVE GROUP 


Radiant colors! Delightful finishes! 
Novel effects! These papers, of wide 
price range, provide a Decorative 
background for your advertising. 


Va thy more Copress ive Hapers 


Bonds, Writings Pm Re Books, Covers 
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Famous 


PARKER 


A thrill minute 
in TOURING 


PUNCTURE! A quick repair while ri- 

vals speed ahead! Now the GO card and 
step on it for a 30-mile lead! TOURING is 
filled with tense 
situations—a reg- 
ular Gatling gun of 
thrilling moments 
—the concentrated 
essence of vigorous 
excitement! Men 
and women both 
enjoy its fast play 
—its constant 
shifts of fortune. 
Surprising, laughable, electrifying! For 2,3,or 
4 players. Price 75c at DEALERS’ or bymail. 








4 ° 
= ——_ 

. * —Immensely popular 
PING PONG Fast, exciting action 

Keg. U.S. Pat. Off Parker Brothers sole 

owners and makers. There is no better game! Sets 

from $2 to $20 at DEALERS’ or by mail 

Pollyanna, Pegity, Rook, Pit, Jingo, and Boy 
Scouts’ Progress Game are among the other 
Famous PARKER GAMES, all exciting fun. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 


(< Yaspet . 


The Original Flexible _ 
Wrst Watch Pe 
Bracelet 
















Exquisitely beautiful, 

yet no delicate parts to 
fray or wear out. Can be at 
tached to all watches. Made to fit 
any wrist, for man, woman, or child 
Claspets are priced within the reach 

of everyone--$2.50 to $500.00 Jeweled, 
platinum, solid gold and gold filled in white, 
gzeen and yellow, also in sterling silver 


Soid by Retail Jewelers EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 
BATES & BACON 


Attleboro, Mass. 


61-65 Union Street 











Store Ligfits ? 


Replace WINDOW switch with 10-Day 
FORK CLOCK. Turns lights on &« orF 
regularly at times set. SIGNS too. No 
attendance needed. No waste. $20 and up 
Ask any electrician Let us send you 
“Window Magic’ & “Sign Logic’’ 
| TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

In the matter of automobile credits we 
are at a disadvantage with French and 
Italian competitors—especially the latter. 
Our dealers are compelled to pay for cars in 
cash against documents in New York or 
Dantzic, the chief port of entry for Poland, 
and are further forced to deal in Polish 
money, which costs up to 6 per cent a 
month. Hence they must demand at least 
50 per cent in cash and the balance in three 
to six months’ notes. The Italians and 
French, on the other hand, take a small 
amount down and offer credit up to a year 
or more. There is one redeeming virtue, 
however. The sharp American terms make 
for a minimum of loss, so that in the end our 
agencies have a higher net result. 

So, too, with films, where we lead all the 
rest. Out of a total of 1189 registered in 
Poland in 1925 by foreign countries, 629 
were American. Next came the French, 
with 283; while the Germans ranked third, 


| with 130. In one of the subsequent articles 


of this series you will see how Poland has 
joined with the rest of Europe in a move- 
ment against so-called American film im- 
perialism., It is the only evidence that I 
could discover of any Polish antagonism to 
our products. 


The Kemmerer Mission 


One American influence in Poland is 
noteworthy in that its effects will be felt by 
all succeeding generations. It lies in the 
work of the Kemmerer financial mission, 
which was on the job during my stay in 
Warsaw. 

Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer, who headed 
the mission, has developed a unique profes- 
sion. It is nothing more or less than that of 
international money doctor. Whenever 
countries get into the fiscal dumps, they 
send for Kemmerer to point the way out. 
He is therefore the world’s most ubiquitous 
His experi- 
ences began twenty years ago as financial 
adviser to the United States Government in 
the Philippines, where he drafted the 
legislation providing for the establishment 
of the gold-exchange standard in the islands 
and for the Philippine Agricultural Bank 
and the Postal Savings Bank. Since that 
time he has doctored finances in Chile, 
Egypt, Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela, 
Colombia, South Africa, Bolivia and Brazil. 
He was one of the experts on the Dawes 
Commission. At the time I write he is in 
Ecuador. 

Prof. Kemmerer’s associates on the mis- 
sion to Poland were Dr. Harley L. Lutz, of 
Leland Stanford University, an authority 
on public finance; Joseph A. Broderick, 
vice president of the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York, the expert on 
practical banking; Joseph T. Byrne, who 
has specialized in municipal and state 
budgets: Wallace Clark, whose field is in- 
dustrial management; Frank A. Eble, who 
looked after customs administration; and 
Dr. Frank D. Graham, of Prinéteton, who 
was secretary. 

The recommendations have not been 
made public. They will include a plan for 
the establishment of a dollar bank similar 
to the German Rentenbank which will 
build up a foreign-money reserve to meet 
the republic’s currency needs. One object 
will be to mobilize hoarded foreign moneys 
by opening deposit accounts in dollars. 
New forms of credit for production and ex- 
port purposes, purchase of raw materials 
abroad and the discounting of foreign bills 
of exchange will be set up. 

The presente of the Kemmerer mission in 
Poland was a source of irritation to both the 
Germans and the British, but particularly 
the former. They saw that it would en- 
hance our prestige in the future and sniped 
at it in every possible way. Among other 
things, disparaging reports concerning its 
cost to Poland were published in the Berlin 
and Frankfort press and every effort made 
to minimize the real importance of the 
work. I refer to this procedure because it 


is in line with the prevailing resentful Euro- 
| pean attitude toward everything American. 


EVENING POST 


A distinct aid to American penetration is 
the American-Polish Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry in Poland, which has 
well-equipped offices in Warsaw. One of its 
achievements was the nation-wide celebra- 
tion of the sesqui-centennial of our Inde- 
pendence Day. The idea originated with 
Leopold Kotnowski, president of the cham- 
ber. It was largely due to his energy that 
the memorial to President Coolidge, which 
he delivered in person last October, was 
signed by nearly 6,000,000 Poles. 

I have already indicated how we spent 
millions in Poland between 1918 and 1921 
to succor the victims of war ravage. In ap- 
preciation of the work of the American Re- 
lief Administration, the city of Warsaw has 
erected the Herbert Hoover Fountain in 
the heart of the municipality. 

The Warsaw School of Nursing, founded 
through the benefactions of Miss Dorothea 
Hughes, of Boston, is administered by the 
American Red Cross. The director, Miss 
Helen Bridge, has made herself a distinct 
force in the community. An impending 
gift of $100,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation will be used for the construc- 
tion of a new building. The foundation also 
provided 30 per cent of the cost of Warsaw’s 
new health center. 

The Jewish Hospital in Warsaw, the 
second largest in Poland, which is the gift 
of the Jews of America through the Joint 
Distribution Committee which saved so 
many Hebrews from starvation in Russia, 
will help to revolutionize medical condi- 
tions throughout the country. At the head 
of it is Miss Amelia Greenwald, whose work 
at base and evacuation hospitals in France 
won high commendation. The Jewish Hos- 
pital will not only treat Jews but train 
Jewish women for nursing careers. In view 
of the immense Jewish populauon in Po- 
land, its importance cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

Nor has the bond of academic education 
been overlooked. An exchange-student 
plan is in operation under the auspices of 
the Kosciuszko Foundation in the United 
States, organized by a group of Americans 
to commemorate the services of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko in behalf of our independence. 
Kosciuszko, a brigadier general of engi- 
neers, first served on Washington’s staff 
and later laid out the fortifications at West 
Point on the site where the Military 
Academy now stands. The first Polish 
student arrived in New York during Sep- 
tember and an American has gone to 
Poland for a period of study. 


Poland’s Professor President 


After Pilsudski, who has already had his 
say in these columns, the person in Poland 
best qualified to set the capstone, as it were, 
on this article is Ignacz Moscicki, president 
of the republic. He represents the new 
political—or lack of political—deal. A 
chemical engineer by profession, with sixty- 
two successful inventions to his credit, he 
had taken no part in party affairs when he 
was suddenly elevated to the highest gift in 
the bestowal of his countrymen. He had 
stuck to his laboratory apparatus and his 
professorships at Friburg and Lemberg. 

Moscicki is the third president of Poland. 
The first was the unfortunate Naturowicz, 
who was assassinated by a fanatic. His 
successor, Wojciechowski, lost out when 
Pilsudski pulled off his coup last May. It 
was only after the marshal refused the post 
that Moscicki was chosen by the national 
assembly. Three presidents in eight years 
is Poland’s record, an illuminating com- 
mentary on the almost chronic political dis- 
location. 

The new president had only been in 
office eight weeks when I reached Warsaw. 
That he had hitherto led the simple life is 
shown by the fact that his inauguration had 
to be postponed a day to enable him to get 
a boiled shirt. Polish presidents wear ful] 
evening dress when they are sworn into 
office. His election was as big a surprise to 
him as to anyone else, and he had hurried 
to the capital from Lemberg, traveling 
light. 








December 11, 1926 


I had audience with him in the Zamek, 
the big rambling palace of the old Polish 
kings where the last ruler—Stanislaus 
Poniatowski— bowed in final submission to 
ezarist autocracy. Troops in steel helmets 
patrolled the approaches, because there is 
always the menace of assassination at the 
hands of a Bolshevik or a mad German. 
Just across the street is the charming 
seventeenth-century residence occupied by 
John B. Stetson, Jr., the American minis- 
ter. I was received in a handsome salon 
from whose high red walls half a dozen 
royalties looked down. 

The president is tall, thin, slightly 
stooped, with kindly face and a benevolent 
manner. In every sense he looks the pro- 
fessor that he is. Since I spoke no Polish, 
we functioned in German, in which he is as 
much at home as in his native tongue. 

When the usual exchange of greetings 
that such an occasion demands had been 
disposed of, I told him that the last Euro- 
pean president whom I had interviewed 
was Hindenburg. 

At this he shrugged his shoulders, the 
gesture clearly indicating that he regarded 
the old field marshal at Berlin as no friend 
of his country. 

After thanking me for having come to 
Poland to examine the situation at first 
hand, he said: 

“We are always glad to welcome Amer- 
icans to Poland. America is our old and 
tried friend and we owe her much. We 
particularly welcome her capital, her tech- 
nical skill and her enterprise.”’ 


Ruling by Exact Science 


I remarked that the Anaconda-Harriman 
people had experienced great delay and 
difficulty in getting their contracts ratified, 
whereupon he remarked: 

** All that is perfectly true. It was due to 
the political confusion. But that era is 
past. Under the new régime in Poland, 
political affiliation will not provide fitness 
for office. No obstacles will be placed in 
the way of constructive penetration. We 
realize our great need of the kind of co- 
operation that your countrymen can give 
us, and we are prepared to afford it every 
facility.” 

This seemed to start a train of thought, 
for he continued: 

“The best illustration of what I have 
just said lies in the fact that I am president 
I am not a member of any party, but a sim- 
ple man of science. I am therefore new to 
political issues. It is just as well for Poland 
that I am not making politics a profession 
As a scientist, I must be exact. Therefore 
I shall demand exact facts and figures be- 
fore I make any decision. I cannot en- 
tirely divorce myself from my work, and 
will continue to be a technical adviser 
while serving the state loyally to the best 
of my ability.” 

When I said that I had met Marshal Pil- 
sudski and had found him most interesting 
the president smiled and made this declara- 
tion: 

“T have known Marshal Pilsudski since 
1894. I consider him an extraordinary 
man. Poland will have to wait many cen- 
turies before his like appears again. He is 
the incarnation of that patriotism which is 
our greatest inheritance and has enabled us 
to survive many decades of suffering and 
oppression.” 

We then discussed the European eco- 
nomic situation, with which he showed a 
surprising familiarity. He was especially 
interested in what Mussolini had done in 
Italy. The provocation for the Duce was 
practically the same as that which inspired 
the Pilsudski reéntry upon the national 
stage. With a message to President Cool 
idge, the audience came to an end and | 
went my way. 

Poland’s curse has been politics. There 
fore in the projection of such nonpolitical 
figures as President Moscicki into publi: 
life lies the real hope of the country. 

Editor's Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next will 
be devoted to the new anti-Americanism 
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Wax-Polish Them 


This New, Easy, 
Electric Way 


TART your preparation for the 
aa. festivities at the foun- 


dation—the Floors. Make them 
beautiful—glowing with the deep, 
lustrous brilliance that only WAX 
can give. 

It is easy now to have gleaming 
waxed floors in every room. It makes 
no difference whether the floors are 
old or new—of wood, linoleum, tile 
or composition. Nor how the floors 
are finished—whether with varnish, 
shellac, wax or paint. Give them 
all the Johnson's Wax Electric Treat- 
ment and you will be rewarded by 
seeing the beauty of your furnish- 
ings softly reflected in your floors 


with inviting gleam 


This Johnson's Wax Electric Treat- 
ment 18S sO casyv anyone Can use If. 
There is no hard work—no messy 
rags and pails—no stooping or kneel- 
ing. Your dainty hands do not come 
in contact with the floors or the 


Wax. You remain fresh and spotless! 


All you do is to spread on a thin 
coat of Johnson's Polishing Wax 
with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This 
cleans as it waxes. Then run this 
Electric Polisher over the floor and 
ELECTRICITY will do all the work 
ten times better and quicker than 


old-fashioned hand methods. 


You don’t need to push the 


Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 


Le 
or bear down on it. Simply garde 


it with one hand. With it you can 
wax-polish all your floors in the 
time it formerly took to do a single 
room. And the electrically produced 
polish is far more even, brilliant and 


wear-resistant. 


JOHNSON S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS, POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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Rent this Electric 
Floor Polisher 


for $2 a Day 


ROM vour neighb ood store 
4 


Or your paint r vou Can rent a 


; ' ‘ 
isher for $2 aday. In justa short 
ie 
time and without effort it will make 
7 } - 1 i 
every floor a gleaming foundation 
on which your ru and furniture 


will reveal new cnari 
Telephone yvouri 

and make an appointment to rent 

this Johnson Electric Floor Pol 


isher. It is much easier to run than 


a vacuum cleaner—it glides along 
silently, smoothly, leaving a path 


of beauty behind it 


To BUY a Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher is to make a lifetime invest 
ment—the truest economy in the 
end. With each machine we include 
FREE a half-gallon of Liquid Wax 
and a Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. Ask 
vour local merchant for a free dem- 


onstration 


> 
As a Gift~ 
If you are seeking a home gift 


} 


that is new, out-of-the-ordinary, 


useful, worthy and assuredly wel 
come—you will find it in this John- 
son Electric Floor Polisher. Every 
woman who keeps house wants onc 


It will prove a life-long reminder of 


the originality and thoughtfuines 


oft the VIVCI 

If your local merchant cannot 
furnish a Johnson Wax Electr 
Floor Poli het \ \ I] Lo cx 
press prepaid to any addres Ship 
ment will be made tl 
Or, I ¢ \ Wi [ ) I 
thet pa t cula 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, R Wi 
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yme action will be taken by Congress 
thin a reasonable time 
a legislative body must have 
rules to govern its procedure. Without or- 
ganization and rules the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be little better than a mob 
and no better than a debating society. Few, 
however, understand that these rules are of 
necessity very complex. It takes time for 
a new member to obtain even a working 
knowledge of them. Only a member who 
has had long service can hope to be classed 
as an expert parliamentarian, and not even 
then without expending so much time and 
tudy that he may be said to have made a 
specialty of the subject. The organization, 
on the other hand, is a comparatively sim- 
ple matter, being much the same in all legis- 
lative bodies. It is not necessary to call 
attention to any of the offices, except that 
of Speaker. This position is so high an 
honor, and the member occupying it has so 
uch to do with the work of the House, 
left unmentioned. 
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t cannot be 


The Legislative Profession 


Down to comparatively recent times the 
olfice of Speaker carried with it great pow- 
ers, for the Speaker appointed the chairman 
and the members of the various commit- 
tees of the House, and through them was 
able to exercise his influence upon the com- 
mittees and the proceedings of the House 
itself. The standing of the members of the 
House depends to a large extent upon their 
committee positions. When these positions 
were filled by the Speaker it placed those 
receiving appointments from him under 
considerable obligations, and it was not dif- 
ficult for a Speaker to surround himself with 
a coterie of chairmen and exercise an al- 
most complete dictatorship over the House. 
Chis was seldom done, but it is easy to see 
that the situation gave the Speaker ex- 
A revolt against the 
Speaker’s control which occurred when 
Uncle Joe Cannon held the office, though 
brought about by other matters, finally re- 
sulted in changing the custom. The chair- 
men and members of the committees are 
now selected by two unofficial committees, 
each called aCommittee on Committees, one 
representing the party in power and select- 
ing the chairmen and majority of each com- 
the other representing the minority 


choosing representing the 


traordinary powers. 


mittee, 
party, 


minority on ea 


those 
h committee. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
the Speakership has ceased to be a position 
of influer i power, as well as honor. In 
the way of influence it has lost little, al- 
depends upon the individual 
who occupies the position. As a matter of 

he ll determines who will be rec- 
i among those desiring to obtain the 
the House, and under a long 
om, whether he will recog- 
suspend the rules and pass a 
such a motion is in 
) puts the fate of a bill in 
r Committee, an- 


{ 


though much 


course, 


ognize 


; when 


Steerin 


hand The 
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ommittee, 
andonevw hout whose favor 


many bills could n get 


before the House 
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HOW CONGRESS WORKS 


(Continued from Page 31 


confers with him. No one stands quite so 
high in his party councils, for, unlike the 
Speaker of the English House of Commons, 
the Speaker is a party man. 

Committee positions mean so much to 
members that upon entering Congress the 
new members sometimes indulge in a wild 
scramble to get favorable places at the out- 
set. There are ten major committees, which 
are also called exclusive committees, for the 
reason that if a member holds a position on 
any one of them it is considered that he has 
enough work to occupy all his time. These 
committees in the House are: Ways and 
Means, Appropriations, Judiciary, Military 
Affairs, Naval Affairs, Foreign Affairs, In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, Rivers and 
Harbors, Post Office and Post Roads, and 
Agriculture. The Committee on Rules is 
also a very important committee, more 
so, in fact, than some of those mentioned 
above, but it is not an exclusive committee 
because it does not require so much time 
from those serving upon it. The Ways and 
Means Committee and the Committee on 
Appropriations are especially important, 
for the reason that the first determines how 
the money shall be raised which is neces- 
sary to carry on the Government, and the 
Appropriations Committee determines how 
much shall be expended and in what man- 
ner each appropriation shall be used. The 
most intricate and complex problems are 
involved in the work of both of these com- 
mittees, as well as infinite detail. 

The class of 
work to which a 
congressman will 
give his principal 
attention is deter- 
mined primarily 
by his committee 
appointment, but 
the amount of 
work he does is 
not. It is seldom 
that a definite 
task is assigned 
to any member in 
Congress, al- 
though certain 
duties devolve 
upon those hold- 
ing positions of 
responsibility. As 
a rule, each deter- 
mines what he will 
do and when he 
will do it. Some 
do little and 
others too much 
for the good of 
theirhealth. New 
members are 
sometimes at a 
loss to know 
what they can 
or should do 


It usually takes one session for a new mem- 
ber to obtain a working knowledge of the 
rules, practices and customs of the House. 
He finds that older members get precedence 
both on the floor of the House and in com- 
mittees, and he does not know how to use 
the rights he has. Nobody assigns him a 
job or in any way points out the work he 
should do. 

Legislation is a trade or profession that 
can be learned only by study and experi- 
ence. The public seldom understands this, 
but if the new member does not, he soon 
comes to a realization of it. It does not 
take long for him to discover that in the 
absence of some special circumstances he 
will have little chance to distinguish him- 
self until after he has been reélected. The 
House will listen to the first speech a new 
member makes; but if, encouraged by the 
applause always given his first effort, he re- 
peats too often or makes an effort to be 
eloquent, he is likely to be extinguished in 
one of the many ways which the House as a 
body knows how to apply. One of these 
methods is by mock applause, which is often 
misunderstood by the occupants of the 
galleries, and sometimes by the person ad- 
dressing the House. I remember very well 
an occasion when a new member, who at 
home had something of a reputation as an 
orator, became eloquent on asubject having 
no connection with the bill under considera- 
tion and finally concluded with a high-flown 
peroration. He stood for a moment await- 

ing the applause 
which had greeted 
his first 
but sad to relate, 
the members 
present merely 
leaned back and 
laughed. Shortly 
afterward he an- 
nounced that 
business matters 
would prevent his 
being a candidate 
for reélection. 
The new mem- 
ber is apt to think 
there is nothing 
for him to do. 
This is a mistake. 
Work is every- 
where around him 
if he knows where 
to look for it, ai 
though it is not of 
the kind that will 
bring his name 
into the papers 
and may 
largely in the way 
of preparation 
for the part 
which he ex- 
pects to take 


speech; 


be 
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in future Congresses. The business of the 
nation is so vast that no one can become 
To he 
must specialize, and specialize deeply, for 
he will not be alone in the race. His com 
petitors will be numerous and able 

The late James R. Mann was for many 
years one of the most prominent figures 11 
Congress, and considered by his contempo 


proficient in all of it successful he 


raries as one of the greatest legislators that 
ever occupied a seat in the House. An un 
tiring worker, he was the only member | 
ever knew who seemed thoroughly to under 
stand every bill that came before the House 
in fact, he often displayed a better know] 
edge of many bills than the men who 
duced them. A member once said to me 
that it must be that he never ate or slept 
but worked all the time. No constitutior 
could stand what he took upon himself, 
the period of his life was shortened by hi 
He was the Republican minority 
of President 


intro 


and 


labors. 
floor leader in the latter h 
Taft’s term, and at that time had the au 
thority make the appoint 
ments on the Republican side A new 
member who had been elected at a specia 
election came to see him 
mittee appointment 

Mr. Mann, as usual, was very frank anc 
candid. In fact, it was his inability to re 


frain from saying just what was in his min 


committee 


about his com 


that subsequently lost him the Speakers! 


The Old Road to Success 
“You are here late,’’ he 
comer. ‘All the important places are fille: 
but that doesn’t make any difference; you 
probably would have got none 
Being a new member you are not 
titled to get on any important committee 
and there may be reasons 
will be on any of them. We will try you anc 
see what your qualifications For the 
present you must take some of the leavings 


There is a world of work to do here. We 
If youw 1] Work hard 


said to the new 


anyway. 


now er 
why you neve 


re 
are, 


need workers badly 

and the House finds 
properly, and you stay here long enoug! 
you will get along and 
not "And here hewa shand toons 
side as if already putting the newcomer ir 


the discard. It was 
many 


you can do the wor 
be advanced. It 
ed} 
not encouraging, and 
who have had th a 
been discouraged at the start. They ought 
not to be. I have ne patience 
with those who say they can find not} 
do when they are not assigned to leadin 
committees. Members may 
thing they like, and the member who ear 
show the House that he knows as much a 
or more than any other member concernir 
the facts and principles governing the sul 
ject under discussion will alw 
hearing and eventually 

the House 
The practice airmen for the 
committees has b he subject of 
It has been sai hat the 


men of these committees 


f X pe rience |r ‘ 


ver had any 
a a 


work on any 


ays obtain 


good standing it 


some 
criticism. chair 
succeed to the 
chairmanship solely by and through the ser 

lority rul t is, the mem 
ber who has served longest 


on the committee is appointe 


Continued on Page 151 
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FACTORY AND FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
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Guaranteed | 

Hand Dipped | 
in pure 

Molten Zinc 


Thirty-five year 

has emphasized th 

of the Wheeling pr 

ping each article paratel 
hand in pure molten zinc. Whil 
modern large-scale product 
methods offer quicker ar 
cheaper ways to perform th i 
Operation, the slower but mor 
thorough hand-dipptr pr 
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THE NEW, IMPROVED WHEELING PAIL! 


Leak-Proof ~ Rust-Proof ~ Wear-Proof 


No picture can do justice to the amazing values in this 
new and greatly improved Wheeling pail! It is far in 
advance of today’s standards in principles of design, 
materials and workmanship. Ask your dealer to show 
it to you. Note the smooth finish, the rigid strength. No 
normal pressure will dent the strong sides. 

Turn the pail upside down; note the depth and 
strength of the raised concave bottom. Admire the 
“marbled” pattern of pure zinc coating with decorative 
bands of red. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING 


PHILADELPHIA $ CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The famous Wheeling process of hand-dipping makes 
this pail absolutely leak-proof and rust-proof. And you 
will be amazed to find prices are kept down by Wheel- 
ing resources, facilities and volume of sales. 

Above all USE this pail to realize what this company 
has done to give new and greater value to commonplace 
things. The red label represents 35 years’ experience, 
identifying highest values in Pails, Tubs, Garbage Cans, 
Ash Cans, and other sheex steel products for the home, 
farm, factory and for building. 


COMPANY :: Wheeling, W. Va. 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY CHATTANOOGA 


RICHMOND 
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A real Christmas opportunity. The Roman 
Percolator Set, 6-cup size. Includes large 


Price $17.0 complete. Other sets in wide 
variety up to $65.00 
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iftslong Remembered 






Some gifts you might give loved ones at Christmas would last 
several happy days. Some would become old, or worn out and 
forgotten in a few months. 

But Hotpoint gifts are permanent. When they are treasured 
heirlooms they will still be beautiful and useful. 

Yet Hotpoint gifts may be quite economical. There are suitable 
Hotpoint gifts for as little as $2.85—or as much as $455.00. Each 
is an unsurpassed value at its price and of a quality famous for 
over a generation. Each will be a token of your affection, not 
alone on Christmas Day, but every day for long years of enduring 
beauty and usefulness. 





Popular-priced Toast-Over Teaster. Toasts 
two large slices. When the tray is opened 
down the toast turns automatically. The 
switch in the cord permits easy turning on 
and off. Price $6.00 


gold-lined sugar and creamer 


if they are Beautiful Hothoint Gifts 
they will be reminders of the giver 
6very Day through long years of usefulness 


Nhink ! Witt the gifts 


» You give + 
soon be gone 
and forgotten ? 


Illustrated above are: 


De Luxe Toast-Over Toaster. Beautifully designed and finished in highly 
polished nickel. The toast turns automatically when the tray is opened. Hand- 
some black ebonized knobs. Price $8.00. Another model at $6.00 is shown below. 


Dolly Madison Percolator Set. Graceful in design, and charming in its 
exquisite beauty. The urn is silver lined, the sugar and creamer gold. Price, in 
Satin Silver finish, $65.00; in Polished Nickel, $55.00. All Hotpoint percolators 
are equipped with the famous valveless pump which makes coffee by a special 
drip process, insuring invariably excellent, full-flavored coffee. 


y 
De Luxe Waffle Iron. Bakes beautifully brown, delicious waffles —both 
sides at once without turning. It makes them right at the table with no grease, 
smoke or odor. Price $15.00. Another model (not illustrated) sells for only $10.50. 


Hotpoint Curling Iron. The shield opens 


parallel to the heated waver rod, holding down, 12 in. x 15 in. Three heats 

the hair evenly the full length of rod, the aches and pains that yield to 
making a long, even wave Price $5.00 comforting warmth Muslin slip 
with drying comb, $5.75 Price $8.00. Others, $5.00 and $6.50 
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Hotpoint Warming Pad. Soft, gray cider- 


For all 
gentle 
cover 
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Holfow™, Girr SUGGESTIONS 


On these two pages are shown only a few of the many Hotpoint 
electric appliances. Your neighborhood dealer or electric light 
company can show you all of these and perhaps more. There are 
over 100 items in the full line, permitting a wide range of choice. 
Insist on “Hotpoint” by name to make sure of the important 


inner quality that will make your gift a permanent reminder of 


your esteem. Reliable dealers will not substitute. 


De Luxe Traveling Iron Set 


The 3-lb. Hotpoint iron with an ivory-white handle, gray silk cord and attached 
heel stand. It comes packed asa set ina convenient compact case that fits easily ina 
corher of traveling bag or trunk. The case is handsomely finished in attractive and 
serviceable gray leatherette. The cover flap has a snap to hold it closed. Price $6.95. 


Travelers’ Press Kit. Ilustrated at bottom of this page. It includes the 
regular 3-lb. Hotpoint iron and cord set, 
packed in a black leatherette kit bag with 
snap-closed top. Price $4.95. 

Either of these will make an ideal gift for 
the girl who goes back to school again after 
the holidays— for the woman who travels or 
week-ends occasionally—for the bachelor 
business girl. 

The 3-lb. Hotpoint is also sold without 
case or kit bag, for use at home. Price $3.95. 
It is more convenient for ironing those 
daintier things—such as delicate lingerie 
Its heat, weight and size are just right for 
light work. 





De Luxe Curling Iron Set 


The famous Hotpoint curler with an ivory-finish handle, in a silk-lined, gray 
leatherette case. The plugs and thumb button are of gray Bakelite to match the 
gray silk cord. An exclusive feature is the shield which opens parallel to the 
heated waver rod so that the hair is held evenly for the full length of the rod 
making a long uniform wave. Also, the connecting plug in the handle swivels 
so that the entire curler may be turned for making round curls, without twisting 
the cord. Price $6.95. 


The same parallel shield and 
swivel plug may be had in the 
curler illustrated at the bottom 
of the opposite page. Price $5.00; 
or with drying comb, $5.75. 
A similar marcel iron with a 
V;-in. diameter rod may be had 
for $5.50. 

The plain Hotpoint Curling 
Iron with the ordinary “V” open- 
ing shield (not illustrated) sells 
for only $2.95. 





ih. 


Every woman needs and will appreciate re 


Dolly Madison Percolator, 6-cup size 


5 | ng s © iron The 6-Ib. Super- 
Silver lined. Cut glass top. Satin Silver ceiving one e tw i . ne an . va ee : 
finish, $29.50; Polished Nickel, $25.5 Iron with its comfortable }humt est r 

: : $] a) the heavier ironing. The 3-lk Horpoint for 


0.00 


Other models in wide variety from $1 
to $36.50. 


her daintier things. Prices $6.00 and $3.95 








Triplex Grill 


Here is the secret of easy breakfasts! In many thousands of homes the Hot 
point Triplex Grill is making possible more efficient, easier breakfasts, without 


steps to and from the kitchen. For it toasts, poaches, broils, boils or fries 


three operations at once One of the most convenient electric appliances ever 
made, for lunches and after-theater bites too, yet it is as economi AS a toaster 
The price complete with all necessary utensils is $13.50. A cast aluminum, 


greaseless waffle iron to fit the toasting compartment is also available. It 
bakes both sides at once, no turning. 


Price $4.00. 


Duplex Grill. Similar to the Triplex Grill. 
It permits two cooking operations at one time 


Complete with set of six utensils, $9.85. 


Table Stove (not illustrated). A small but 
very efficient radiant grill, six inches square, 
with white porcelain top. Price $4.95. With 
complete set of aluminum utensils, inc luding 
deep pan, reflector cover (also used as a fry- 
ing pan), egg-poaching rack and four egg 


cups, $7.95. 





Automatic Electric Range 


1 
lave the 


Every wife would like to 
convenience, year’round coolness and 
cleanliness of automatic electric cook- 
ing. Ie makes cooking far easier and 
better. There are no fumes; there is 
’ = 
ry —— " no soot The walls, ceiling and cur 
tains keep clean. The range itself is 
always as clean as a china plate. It ts 


absolutely accurate —and fast 


Last year Hotpoint announced a 
special Christmas gift range and thou- 


sands of wives were made happy by 


them. For this Christmas an even 


more popular-priced model is being 


offered, the new Hotpoint all-white 
; 
i 


automatic range. It has ample capac- 


ity, yet will fic in the smallest of 





modern kitchens. The oven has a 
combined temperature contro! and 
thermometer. You merely set the 
control for the temperature desired 
and the thermometer shows the oven is being kept at that exact heat, even 
though you may be out of the kitchen all during the cooking. Beautiful, gleam 
ing white porcelain and nickel. There are 17 other models in the full line. 

v 


Edison Electric Appliance Co. Inc., Chicago, IIL, and Ontario, Calif. World’ 


} 


S 
largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances. Branches and 


Service Stations in all principal cities 


A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater brings warm com Travelers’ Press Kit The 3-lb. Hotpoint 
fort on chilly mornings and evenings—on damp, iron and rd set in at k atherette kit 
drizzly days—for baby’s bath. Also convenient bag. Has a it und. ‘The Kit 
for drying hair and many other purposes. Model fit rner of 1g ag or trunk 
illustrated, $8.50. Others, $5.75 to $14. Price $4.9 
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BARONESS 
14 kt. white gold filled; handsomely 
engraved; 15 jewel $28.50 


Subcom 
14 kt. wisite gold filled; handsomely 
engraved; 15 jewel $28 50 


RAMONA 


14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 15 jewel $40.00 


14 kt. white gold filled $35.00 


PRUDENCE 
14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 15 jewel $50.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $37,50 


DEBUTANTE 


Milady’s Sports Watch—14 kt. 
solid white gold; handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial $50.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $37.50 


AMBASSADOR 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel; radium 


dial $28.50 


PRESIDENT 


14 kt. solid gold; handsomely 
carved; 17 jewel; radium dial; curved 
to fit the wrist $85.00 


14 kt. gold filled; t7jewel $50.00 


———"© 
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(7A AVIA 
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OW many a Yuletide gift 

is but a memory when the 

New Year dawns! How few gifts 

live to knit closer the friendships 
that inspired their giving! 

A watch suggests years of 
faithful service — utility, beauti- 
fully adorned. Yet how often a 
watch selected for its beauty fails 
to be faithful to its trust! 

Remember always that the 
name BuLova on the dial is your 


Solid platinum; 


PENELOPE 
14 kt. solid white gold; 2 diamonds 
and 4 sapphires set in platinum; 


aS Jews $65.00 











NORMAN 
14 kt. gold filled; handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial 


$37.50 


MEeERcURY 
14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 17 jewel; radium dial $75.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 1s jewel $50.00 





erro 


3 ( Be sure the Watch You Give 
, is a TIMEPIECE 


assurance of a perfect timepiece. 
Generations of painstaking ef- 
fort have achieved that. 

As to beauty, no finer cases 
have ever been wrought. Truly, 
each BULOva watch is an “Aristo- 
crat of Beauty, Autocrat of Time”. 

Priced from $25 to $2500, 
BULOVA watches vary in design 
as they vary in price; they are 
alike in dependability. 
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O©ZARINA 


hand carved case, 
set with 78 diamonds; 17 jewel 


$1000.00 


MURIEL 
18 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
engraved; 4 diamonds and 4 sap- 
phires set in platinum; 15 jewel 


$100.00 


SENATOR 
14 kt. solid gold; handsomely 
carved; 17 jewel; radium dial 
$65.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $35.00 


APOLLO 
14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 17 jewel; radium dial $75.00 
14 kt. gold filled; rs jewel $50.00 
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LUCILLE 
14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 15 jewel $50.00 


14 kt. gold filled; tsjewel $40.00 


GERALDINE 
14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 15 jewel $50.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $40.00 


THEODORA 
14 kt. solid white gold; hand 
carved; set with either six emeralds 
or six sapphires; 15 jewel $65.00 


MIGNON 
14kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved, and inlaid with black 


enamel; 15 jewel $55 00 


COLLEGIATE 
Milady'’s Sports Watch—14 kt. 
white gold filled; handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial 


TROJAN 
14 kt. gold filled; handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial 


$28.50 


CONQUEROR 


14 kt. gold; hand carved, and 
inlaid with black enamel; 
17 jewel; radium dial $8 5.0% 


14 kt. gold filled; 17 jewel $50.00 
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Continued from Page 146 














rman Though tt true vyene 
ot give a correct understa 
tior The origi il ippointment 7 
has more to do with the ce! ! 
anything else, for it ot us th 
4 member does not get on a committee he 
ever be its chairman: and it no ea 
te to secure an a ynment to one ¢ 
4 eading committees The Committee 
Committees scans the qua atior 
indidate carefully H app atior 
ome time been on file with the « } 
hat committee, with a statement o r 
matters which he considers entitle him to 
pointment 
F he Committee Committees consider 
and his pr ous record if he } 
i member In this way it make ip 
t, usual finding that there are not 
igh important positions to take cure { 
e members of proved abilit sike 
ther human institutions, this committe 
% t err or may even decide a case on in 
4 oper considerations, but if a member 
a properly prepares himself for a certain com 
ee and makes it evident that he would 
a real addition to its strength, as a rule 
signed to that committee sooner or 
: ‘ But after he gets on the committes 
; n the course of long service he become 
c he senior member, it does not necess 
w that he will be made chairman. The 
nting powers do not hesitate to set 
e the seniority rule with reference to 
manships when for any reason it 
nsidered that it should be done 
ere many instances where the 
member has been displaced | 
Mr. Overstreet of Indiana was made 
man of the Committee on Post Office 
two others, one of whom had served 
two years. In 1905 Mr Tawney wa 
made chairman of the Committee on Appro 
3 ) er members who had served 
4 irteen and twenty-six years respectivel) 
| e present chairman of the Committee on 
\ priations displaced a member who had 
d for more than twenty years. Similar 
¥ mn has been taken by the Democrats 
4 en in power. In Wilson’s Administra- 
_ n Mr. Kitchin was made chairman of the 





pariah sas 





Ways and Means Committee over the head 


ked him in service 


i nember who outran 
In selecting committee chairmen for the 





session another instance of the 


1 occurred. The so-called seniority rule 
has been very much criticized 


2 or the as 
sumption 


that it had no exceptions, whict 
we have seen is incorrect. If length of ser 
ce and experience in legislative matter ‘ 
idvantages anywhere, they are certai! 


mportant qualifications for the chairmar 


ship of a leading committee, and 





& . 
ER Ht tes Scan magnolia ne Sulacassheaih 









election of the chairman was left to a gen 
era] vote the re would he as many coteries 
lormed as there were important committee 
ind members who were the best wire 

illers would be selected as chairmer 

A Congressman’'s Work 

The work on the committees take y 
gressmen from the hall of the House whe 
minor bills are being considered, and some 
mes when important measure are elore 
the House The reg i] ir t or oO t 
ommittees are in the forenoo x ¢ 
ommittees are trequenti compet 1 to 
hold sessions in the fter? | ( t 
ears the custom has arisen of holding con 
mittee meetings Ii advance of the sé t 
n order to get the bills prepared and 
to present to the House as ri t cor 
enes and to give re time t the 

leration of bills. The House ter 
not assigning members of a leading con 
mittee to any other committee enables tne 
House committees to give more yroug 
and extended consideration to thar 
in be given by the committees the 
yenate As each senator may be a member! 
of a number of important committees, t! 
sessions of one may be, and oiter e, ade 
ayed or prevented by the attendance ol 
enators on other committees 

lhe work on the committees Is tne mo 
important that a congressma ves, and 









4 aepend 
n ‘ wl that worl 
( ictice t nave a 
‘ mportant [} r 
f i of the United Stat 
rn ‘ , ernment ¢ s repre 
ent me irtment are ] 
ted to give their vie yut for the most 
estin n} ry terested partic 
me f the committee need to know 
tne Du ess thoroug If the ao not 
the erests tne Government and the 
. wy . , 
I work of these committees involves 
rY ever mnce i eprancn ot! tica 
‘ ind every principle of legislatior 
| ind tariffs, expenditures and ) 
t priat turing and agrict 
j nt foreign commerce, 
nat defense through the Army and 


es of the var‘ous de part 


ments with their thousands of employes, 


ire some of the important matters which 
must be studied and understood by some 
member of the committee in charge, not 
( n general but also in detail. This is 
the t of work of which Mr. Mann 

‘ke--work which is usually well done, 
but metimes imperfectly or incompletely. 


Legislative Safety Valves 








Up to the last thirty or forty years the 
na nal Government operated within a 
f narrow range. Whether wisely or un- 
wise ts lines have been extended until 
t is now not only engaged in business itself 
but it regulates or undertakes to assist 
nearly every kind of business, through 
bureaus or divisions. All this has 


government 
of Con 


to the complications of 


ncrease d the work 


and has greatly 
gress and the individual members, which 


vent have been mu¢ 


h greater 
ore the war Dy reason of the 
ty of raising so much greater revenues 
and caring for the disabled veterans 

bill 


hearings on a have been 


completed, which frequently take many 
weeks, the committee goes into what is 
called executive session, from which the 
public is excluded. This method of pro 


s heen criticized, but those who 
know 





cedure | 
. | 


the 


so conducted 


that unless 


ar with it 


ttee 


are famil 
comm proceedings were 


the members of the committee would be so 
their views that 
functior It is 


is make it 


hampered in 
the 


said that these 


expressing 


ommittee could not 


sessior7 mpossible 
to trace responsibility for the action of the 
ommittee, but the general attitude of eac} 


member arly always well understood, 
ary 


IS always heid re 





In power 








ponsit rr the action of the committee 
Notwithstanding that these meetings are 
supposed to be secret, the ever gilant 
reporters usua have in the papers of the 
t ivy a complete re 1 of ali that nas 
ee! e, and n tl jual votes of 
the member! ( the comr ttee 

mmittee go¢ er the bill par 
| paragrapl irefu considering 
¢ each feature. Experts are 
er Congress to assist in framing 
the t is ym ited or technical. 
[ nmittee isua so much occupied 
eT of matters contained in the 
t it does not have time to give 

proper attent to details of form. 
i t esult Of ail tl preparation, the 
rn et inanimou or neariy so, in 
f ! it Ww he difficult to change 
the principal features of the measure 
vhen it gets before the House. There will, 
se, be debate upon it and it may be 
ed in some minor details, but on its 
I int } or the average member 
( to hough I am doubtful 
al me pr sjor f the t |. the com 
n t tudving it {fo months 
" 1 } e or bye stening to the 
ce few day ndIsha low the 
mmittec ‘he committee itself some 
+i0 . minor me iments ey 
i r W nh are usually adopted 
. ission ind other me iments 
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the! may be carried. In the end the 
committee which is passed ; 
what makes the committee so great a ‘ 
n our Government 

It would prolong this art e ur 
set out the rules with reference t ‘ ‘ 
n the House and only the more in wins 


ires will be mentioned, it 








lhe introduction of a | a ver r é 
matter All that is actu - . on 
drop the | n the basket on the ‘ s 
desk when the House n sessior sis 
SO @asy tnat it prob: account na ge 
part for the fact that thousand | S are 
ntroduced every session. Tor t of these 
hills no attention is ever given except that a 

er} act g for the Speaker na 4 or 
them a reference to the appropriate com 
mittee, after which they are gotter 

[t is often very difficult for a member to 
getat betore the House ¢ en whe t is 
attracted considerable attention and would 
be supported by many members if brought 
before the House. Sometimes this is true 
even of bills that ould indoubtedly n WW, P 
mand & majority vote if they were | hy don't you use 
mitted to come to a vote in the House : : _ 

To the new member it may seem as Sa7€ polish 
rules of the House were designed to prevent m Ri ; 
legislation instead of to facilitate it. He — fyrniture stores use? 
understood that it would not be an easy J 


task to get a bill reported by a committee 


ate Eb ipe 
complished he is 


sed to learn that he has hardly started 
How lovely the gr D 


but when this has been a 
pr 
? 


sur 


He finds that the bill canno 





except on a certain day that may never ar 

rive, unless he can induce the Rules Com f t t VO ! 
mittee to grant a special rule making it ir | t ~D ky ret? 
order, which is like moving a mountain, for T , ll { 
everywhere there are important bills ahead f 

When it comes to getting the Speaker to : : ‘ 

recognize him to suspend the rules, he learns . 
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Ives were fagged did quiet return. 


Then there was a hush as if the House was 
somewhat ashamed of itself. 

Another subject which adds enormously 
to a congressman’s work is what is called 
lepartment matters. The civil-service regu- 

itions, whether otherwise beneficial, have 
een of great benefit to congressmen by re- 
ng them from the pressure for jobs. 
are still many applicants, but they 
ire few compared to the total of positions, 
and the candidates consume but little time 
mpared to what is taken by department 
matters. The old Civil War veterans with 
their pension cases are fast passing away, 
but a new and far larger band of ex-soldiers 
has taken their place with compensation, 
bonus, and death claims against the Gov- 
ernment, and these claims are sent to the 
congressman's office by the thousands. Be- 
sides this, the Government, which once 
seldom came into contact with the ordinary 
citizen, is now engaged in activities which 
are often crossing his path, and the result is 


themse 


There 


‘Right art thou, O Kjarten!”’ he cried. 
‘Meet is it that the scald should sit in the 
highest seat. Therefore do I give thee 
mine, than which in this house there is no 
higher, and I myself will sit with thy 
brethren upon the upper bench to listen to 
thy cunning sagas. Ho, Ysir, my daughter, 
bring ale and a drinking horn and a harp 
for Kjarten the Scald!”’ 

Mollified, but with one last scowl, the 
berserk turned from Eirik. The jarl spoke 
truth. Ne higher seat was there than that 
of the master, and rare, indeed, was the 
honor when a guest was put in it. He 
lung himself down in the armed high-back 
hair midway along the northern bench, 
took from the white hand of Ysir the ale 
horn she presented to him, stretched rit- 
ually over the fire and raised it to Snorri. 

“Hail to thee, O jarl!”’ he cried. ‘“‘ Well 
knowest thou to honor the inspired of Odin, 
the scalds who have drunk of the Dver- 
gar’s mead!” 

The jarl lifted his own horn in acknowl- 
edgment from the bench where he sat with 
the other berserks. ‘Hail to thee, O 
cald!”’ he answered. ‘‘ May the favor of 
Odin be thine thy life long! Now sing us 
songs of the old time—songs of the gods 
and of the beginning of the world. Rich 
gifts shalt thou choese afterward from my 
hoard. Behold, my daughter Ysir brings to 
thee the harp.” 

Once more, Eirik in his high seat mar- 
veled at the slim beauty of that maid as she 

tood modestly before the coarsely brutal 
berserk, proffering him the harp, and much 
it irked him that her white hand should 
even momentarily come in contact with 
those great hairy paws which took it from 
her. He regretted savagely that the jarl 
had intervened, that he was not even now 
ishing and thrusting in the death fight 
with that gross bully. Of small account 
urely would be the scaldship of such a 
man! 

He muttered angrily under his breath, 
so that Olaf laid a prudently restraining 
hand upon him. Only wild folly would pro- 
voke a fight with these overbearing but 
invulnerable champions, 

[he scald drank off another ale horn be- 
fore he set himself to begin. Then, taking 
up the harp, he swept his fingers across the 
trings in a run of preliminary notes, 
plucked with a delicacy that was surprising 
from such a great weapon-coarsened hand. 
A strange light came suddenly into his 
itherto bleary blue eyes; incongruously, 
here was almost a tenderness in his vicious 
heavy-jowled face, a dawning of some 
ecstasy that seemed other than of the man 


himself 


id 








‘A song of the old time, of the gods and 
' the beginning of the world, I sing, O 
} And then, as the strings 
thrummed in a monotonous, simple, repeti- 
tive melody, he began to chant, in a voice 


'" he cried, 
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that complaints and claims are numerous. 
About them, and hundreds of other things, 
the constituent writes his congressman. It 
is well that he does, in many cases, for he 
would probably get no relief if he did not, 
and he is amply justified in making the ap- 
plication. Of course the details of this 
work are taken care of by the congressman’s 
secretary, but all of it requires the mem- 
ber’s attention and much of it is important 
enough to require an interview with a de- 
partment secretary or bureau chief. Part 
of this dependence on the congressman is 
due to the fact that so much of our country 
lies at such a great distance from the seat of 
Government. The Government seems so 
far removed from the average citizen, and 
he knows so little with reference to its pro- 
cedure, that his case looks hopeless unless 
he can have someone to look after it at the 
place where it is determined. 

It is often said that the House would 
function better if there were fewer mem- 
bers, but a comparison between the House 
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and the Senate does not indicate it, for the 
House works more rapidly and systemati- 


sally than does the Senate. Much of this 
is due to the fact that in the House debate 
can be controlled and limited, while in the 
Senate this is usually impracticable. In the 
House, though personality counts, and 
counts strongly, the werk is done by organ- 
ized mass movements. In the Senate there 
is more individualism and less concert of 
action. In no other legislative assembly in 
the world does a member represent so many 
people as in our own House of Representa- 
tives. Great Britain has only about one- 
third the population of the United States, 
but the British House of Commons has six 
hundred and fifteen members. Our House 
has only four hundred and thirty-five. It 
has never been suggested in England that 
the House of Commons did not function or 
that it would be improved if there were 
fewer members. The French Chamber of 
Deputies has five hundred and eighty 
members, each representing on an average 
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of unexpectedly thrilling quality, an an- 
cient traditional short-lined, skillfully 
alliterative song: 


“When Ymir lived 
In early ages 
Was neither sand nor sea, 
Nor cool waves, 
No earth was there, 
Nor heaven above ; 
There was gaping void 
And grass nowhere. 


From Ymir’s flesh 

The earth was shaped, 

And from his blood the sea; 
The mountains from his bones; 
From his hair the trees, 

And the heaven from his skull. 


But from his brows 
The mild gods made 
Midgard fer sons of men; 
And from his brain 
Were all the gloomy 
Clouds created - 


” 


Endlessly he continued, while his audi- 
ence sat in rapt interest. He sang of the 
birth of Odin, and of the twelve sir gods 
who dwelt with him in Asgard—that 
original tribal home which probably was 
near where the River Don flows into the 
Black Sea. He sang of the world ash 
Yggdrasill and how Odin gave one of his 
eyes for a drink from the well of wisdom 
under its roots. He sang of Odin’s leader- 
ship of that already long-remote migration 
to the north to escape the Romverjar, who 
then went widely about the world and un- 
derlaid all nations beneath their yoke— 
actually perhaps about B. C. 100, when 
Mithridates, King of the Black Sea King- 
dom of Pontus, came into catastrophic con- 
flict with Rome. 

He sang of Odin’s eight-legged horse 
Sleipnir and of his death-dealing spear 
Gungnir, and of Thor and his hammer and 
his magic belt of strength and of the iron 
gloves without which he could not wield 
the hammer. He sang of gods and heroes 
and far-off fights and of the armor-gleaming 
Valkyrie maids, the Choosers of the Slain, 
riding high upon the storm clouds, sent by 
Odin to sweep in screaming exultation over 
every battle whether on land or sea. 

He sang as though transfigured, his 
grossness of form and feature magically 
irradiated, his voice strangely thrilling, 
tersely imaginative phrase following tersely 
imaginative phrase from his bearded lips, 
with a strange power evoking the glamor- 
ous splendor of that mythical olden time, 
weaving a spell of monotonously melodic 
music with his words as his great hands 
now caressed, now clashed along, the vibrant 
strings. His brutal warrior coarseness was 
purged away from him; now was he only 
the scald, one of those whose lips had drunk 


the divine mead, intoxicated with a primi- 
tive passion of poetry, incongruously 
exalted above common normality with 
those gods whose high deeds he sang. 

His listeners sat enthralled, their ale 
horns held half lifted. Even Eirik forgot 
his rankling hostility, leaned forward fas- 
cinated in his seat, rapt from his earthly 
surroundings into that world where the 
gods marched magnificently in their armor 
over the rainbow bridge. Finally sang the 
scald of Valhalla with the five hundred and 
forty doors, the hall of the slain, where 
those who died gloriously by wounds sat 
and drank at their feast and dwelt forever 
with Odin the All-Father. He finished 
abruptly, sat wiping the sweat dew from 
his brow amid a wild clamor of applause. 
Nothing loved so much these fierce North- 
men as the high feat of inspired song; with 
precious jewels and even with great ships 
did rich chiefs reward them. 

Jarl Snorri jumped to his feet in excited 
enthusiasm. ‘Great is thy idrétt of scald- 
ship, O Kjarten!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Name what 
gift thou wilt from me!” 

The berserk put his harp between his legs 
and sat for a moment looking around him. 
His eyes fell on Ysir, standing among the 
maidens, white, golden-haired and beauti- 
ful in her sky-blue robe. Then he smiled, 
and the magic of poetry had gone out of a 
face once more coarsely evil. 

“‘T will then, O jarl, that thou givest me 
thy daughter in marriage! Behold, thou 
hast spoken the word that may not be un- 
said, and no other gift will I choose!” 

With a little half-suppressed scream, 
Ysir shrank appalled back into the group of 
maidens. Eirik jerked instinctively erect 
from his seat, his hand once more feeling 
for the hilt of his sword. The old Jarl 
Snorri stood perplexedly stroking his white 
beard. 

“Thou hast named the one gift that I 
cannot give, O scald!”’ he said. “To 
Hjalti, my brother's son, sea roving with 
my warriors, is Ysir my daughter already 
betrothed. And thou knowest that the 
betrothal pledges of the absent may not be 
broken. Rich stores of furred cloaks, of 
golden ring money, of inwrought weapons, 
have I. Choose thou from them, O scald, 
the fitting reward of thy god-breathed 
song!”’ 

The berserk rose ponderously from the 
high seat, and there was a scowl on his 
coarse bloated face. ‘‘What he has said, 
Kjarten the Berserk does not unsay, O 
jarl! Behold, thou hast offered, and I have 
chosen. Ysir, thy daughter, will I wed.” 

“The law forbids that I should give her 
to thee, scald, as thou knowest,” replied 
the old jarl, a little tremulously. “Angry 
are the gods when the laws are broken!” 

The berserk laughed. ‘Then by the law 
of the holmgang do I challenge thee, jarl,”’ 
he said harshly, viciously triumphant. 
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only about one-third the population which 
would be in an average congressional dis- 
trict. The German Reichstag has four hun- 
dred and ninety-three members; Italy’s 
Chamber of Deputies, five hundred and 
sixty. Whatever may be the faults of 
these assemblies, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that they would function better if they 
had fewer members. In my opinion, there 
are now too few, rather than too many, 
congressmen properly to care for the local 
interests of their respective districts. 

In working methods Congress is steadily 
improving. There is more system in the 
procedure in the House and before the com- 
mittees, and more care given to the prepa- 
ration of bills. No government controlled 
by an elective legislative assembly can be 
as efficient as a dictatorship or autocracy 
might be. But who among all our millions 
of citizens would want to live under any 
dictatorship or autocracy that ever existed? 
There never has been one that did not 
abuse its powers. 


“For thy hall and thy lands and th 
womenfolk do I challenge thee as the god 
permit.” 

The old jarl’s hand shook against his 
white beard. ‘“‘ Twenty years back wouldst 
thou not have dared thus to challenge m« 
berserk!’’ he retorted, with a flash of anger 
“‘Not meet is it, as thou knowest, to cha 
lenge the old to holmgang.”’ 

“Yet is it not forbidden!”’ cried the ber 
serk. ‘Fight or yield!” 

Firik’s leap forward seemed to come of 
itself, so spontaneous was its breakaway 
from Olaf’s restraining grip. ‘‘Thou desir 
est holmgang, berserk!’’ he shouted, his 
young voice quivering with anger. ‘‘Thou 
shalt not be gainsaid! To holmgang for thy 
life or mine do I challenge thee!”’ 

The berserk swung his great*bulk round 
to him and laughed scornfully. ‘‘ The cock- 
erel crows before the young hens,” he said, 
with insulting amusement. “Eager art 
thou to go to Odin, fledgling! But the 
warriors need boys to wash the dishes.” 

“First shall I send thee to Odin, ale-skin! 
The warriors are weary at his table. They 
want a boaster to point the finger at and 
laugh.” 

The berserk scowled and gnashed his 
teeth. ‘“‘Beware, stripling! Thy doom 
clutches thee! The fury of the god shakes 
my arm to deal the death!”” He contorted 
his bloated face and howled loudly and 
horribly, so that the throng in the hall 
shrank back. 

Kirik laughed. ‘Thus shalt thou how! 
when Odin sends thee disgraced to Nifl- 
heim, O boaster!’’ he jeered at him 
“Haste thee to the holmgang if thou be not 
afraid, for lo, my sword Blood-drinker 
leaps impatiently in its sheath!” 

The berserk protruded his bleary eyes 
and foamed at the mouth. “ Holmgang!’ 
he shrieked. “Holmgang!” He snatched 
up a near-by shield and bit like a madman 
on its rim. 

“‘Holmgang!”’ cried the awed throng in 
the hall, edging away from the other ber- 
serks, now also dangerously upon their feet, 
and commencing to flock, in an eager, ex 
cited babble of voices, toward the door 
leading to the open air, where the fight 
would take place. Eirik saw the blue eyes 
of Ysir fixed upon him as she turned to th 
women’s door, and thrilled strangely. 

“Beware, brother!”’ said Olaf, perturb 
and anxious at his side. “‘Of much fan 
for his strength and cunning is he. Play 
not with him after the shields are rived, but 
smite swiftly to kill as he runs upon thee.” 

Eirik laughed as he replaced his horned 
iron helmet on his head. Intoxicating wer 
those blue eyes of Ysir. 

“Fear not, brother! Never has Blood- 
drinker failed to kill. But come now to th 
holmgang. This boaster has gone before 
me from the hall.” 


Continued on Page 159 
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Perfect Circle 

Principle 

A isthe continuous lubricating 

groove which holds the oi! 

(shown in red) and distributes it 

over the cylinder walls in just 

the right amount for perfect 

lubrication 

B points to the scientifically lo 

cated slots which drain the sur 

plus oil—and only the surplus 
back into the crankcase 

C is the vital film of oil which is 

left on the cylinder walls. 

Pat. March 29, 1910 

May 2, 1922 
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Hidden in Your Motor 
—They make or break it 


Hippen within your motor are the piston rings. Hidden 
likewise is the damage done each day by /nfersor piston rings 


—until suddenly, costly and avoidable repairs become neces- 


sary. Protect your motor, insure its long life, by installing 


PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-Regulating rings 7ow, 


“Perrec T CIRCLE piston rings are just as vital 
to motor performance as changing the oil. For 
a motor to do its best, the piston rings must 
provide thorough lubrication of the cylinder 

walls, revent oil-pumping, and hold compres- 

sion. And | in the se 8 motor, just any old 
piston ring can’t do the job. 

PERFECT CIRCLE’S exclusive combination of a 
continuous lubricating groove with oil-drain- 


ing slots, adds 10,000 miles to the life of cylin- 
ders, pistons and rings by improving cylinder 
lubrication. They seldom fail to give 1,000 or 
more miles to the gallon of oil. 

Good dealers everywhere install PeRFEect 
Circies. A green identification certificate is 
packed with each oil-regulating ring for your 
protection. Ask your repairman for these cer- 
tificates. 


Oil-Regulating es 60c and up. Compression Type,* 30c and up. 


*For | vs use PERFECT CIRCLE Compression rings 


in utile at with the PERFEC 


tr Circie Ol Sanaities ring. 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


Export Sales Department, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Oil-Regulating Piston Rings 
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* Diana * Hertz 
* Bugatti * Dorris * Hupmobile 
* Cadillac * Duesenberg * Itala 
* Chandler du Pont Jordan 
* Chrysler * Elcar * Jjr.8Locomobile 
* Cunningham * Franklin * Kissel 
Davis * Gardner * Lancia 
* Locomobile Peerless 
* Marmon * Pierce-Arrow 
* McFarlan * Studebaker 


“Perfect Circle’ Users 


* Auburn 


* MillerRace Cars * Stutz 


* Nash 
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Willys-Knight 


Packard Yellow Cab 
*In all models “,) 
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RVIN HEAT! The warmest gift that a warm 
friend can make to a man who drives a car! 

A gift that radiates warmth and cheer when days 
are cold and dreary! A gift that makes any car com- 
fortable in winter weather! Give him an Arvin 
Heater for Christmas, and he’ll thank you every 
day he drives. 

Arvin sends a steady stream of busy, bustling 
heat waves breezing up into the car—routing chill 
and damp and cold. It puts an end to freezing feet 
and numb fingers—robs winter driving of its dis- 


comfort. And the price is so low that it will con- 
form to any Christmas budget. 


RVIN 


KEEPS YOU WARM 


hey. ture DoHeat/ 
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There’s an Arvin Heater for every car, regardless 
of make or model. Prices are as low as $1.75 for 
Fords and only $7.50 for the most expensive cars. 
All accessory dealers sell Arvins—under a direct 
from factory to user guarantee of complete satis- 
faction. Your dealer will tell you which Arvin is 


best for any car. Installation is simple and easy. 
Arvin is a gift he will never forget. Get yours today. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE COMPANY 


Also Makers of Indianapolis and De Luxe Tire Pumps, Automobile 
Jacks, and Dan Patch Coaster Wagons for Children 


Y 


For C y 


eSBs 


Arvin Heater Division Pump and Tube Division Jack Division Coaster Wagon Division 


Columbus, Ind. Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind Seymour, Ind. 


GENERAL AND SALES OFFICES—INDIANAPOLIS 








The Low Cost of 


ARVIN HEAT 


for ALL CARS 














RVIN Heaters are made in 
several types. There is a 
model for your car—for all cars 
—priced as low as $1.75 for 
Fords and only $7.50 for the 
most expensive cars. All acces- 
sory dealers sell Arvin. Your 
dealer will tell you which Ar- 
vin Heater is best for your car. 
And once installed, Arvin Heat 
costs another cent. 
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This is the Certified 
Kelvinator Salesman 


In his famous easel he carries the 
illustrated story of the wonder 
working Zone of Kelvination 
He is a trained man —a respon 
sible, trustworthy man—the re 
representative of the 
ot 


id’s oldest manufacturer 
tric refrigeration 





ADAM, your loving husband presents 
you-this Christmas— Kelvinator. 


He could have bought you furs, or silk things, 
or a trinket on a chain, but with his husbandly 


wisdom he got you something that’s just as per- 


sonal—and twice as desirable. 


What, indeed, could be more personal than 
freedom from work that spoils your pretty 
hands and tries your admirable temper; what 
more personal than leisure added to every day; 
what more personal than food that’s perfectly 
kept without a thought or worry? 


Naturally, he expects to be repaid for this inspi- 
ration. But that’s so simple, with Kelvinator. 
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= 
Th Zone of Kelvination 
Below 50°—above 40 
A zone of dry, frosty 
cold in which even the 
most delicate foods stay 
fresh and wholesome 
for many days 








Pay him this year, and next, and next, with 
salads that crackle and crunch; with meats that 
are mellow and full of flavor; with a hundred 
and one frozen dainties from the crisp, dry cold 
of the Zone of Kelvination. 


A surprise? Of course! He intended it to be. 
They put it in while you were shopping for 
his gift. It’s yours—for always; it will serve you 
—for always. That, because it’s Kelvinator. 


Madam, what did you get for him—this Christ- 
mas? There’s a Buffet Kelvinator made espe- 
cially for men folks. Some women are buying 
them for their husbands’ offices. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation, 2050 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Atlanta, Baltimore 


Vi 


The Oldest Domestic Electric 


© K. C. 1926 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA. LIMITED, 1130 Dundas Street East, London, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 154 

They passed out into that fenced-in open 
space around the hall which was known as 
the tun—a word later 
change its connotation and be Englished as 
“town.” There, while the folk massed 
themselves, a couple of the berserks and a 


prosperously to 





couple of Eirik’s men were already prepar- 
ing the combat ground. 
laws and ritual of the holmgang. A cloak 
ten feet along each side was pegged at each 


Strict were the 


corner to the earth, and the man who drove 
in the pegs must first hold both his ear 
lobes and bend down till he 
sky between his legs, uttering the while a 
sacred invocation. Outside the cloak, 
three squares were traced, one foot be- 
tween, and, containing them all, four hazel 
poles were laid square upon the ground. 
The whole symbolically represented a small 
sland—holm—from which a 
combatant could not escape. Forever dis- 
graced was the man who stepped with both 
feet outside the hazel poles. 
that the square ring of modern pugilism 
conserves yet the traditional shape of the 
holmgang place. 

The throng jostled and chattered ex- 
citedly as the antagonists made themselves 
ready for the fray. Their cloaks were re- 
moved by willing helpers and three shields 
brought to each. Then their axes were 
taken from them, for the sword was the 
permissible weapon. FEirik drew 

slood-drinker from its sheath, and after it 
had been measured—for none might fight 
with swords beyond a certain length 
slung it by the hilt strap on his arm, as was 
correct at a holmgang. 

Very handsome did he look as he stood 
there with the red afternoon sun glinting 
upon his i helmet and his | 
brynja, and he thrilled again to see Ysir 
gazing at him from the side of her father 
the jarl. Terrifyingly formidable to that 
crowd, Kjarten, the berserk, stood huge 
and contemptuously bare of any brynja, 
howling fiercely in berserk frenzy as he 
waved his bright sword, making it flash in 
the sun. His berserk brethren grouped 
themselves near to him, one of them already 
bearing the shield he would hold for him in 
the fight. 

There was a sudden hush as the old jarl 
stepped forward to the hazel poles. He 
paused while the adversaries, each with 
their shield bearers—Olaf, of course, bore 
the shield for Eirik into the 
square. Then solemnly he recited the laws 
of the holmgang. The throng shouted their 
He raised his hand, stepped 
word to 


could see the 


, 
cowardly 


Possible is it 


only 


iron iron-mall 


entered 


indorsement. 
back from the holm and cried the 
ommence. 

Instantly that excited, shouting crowd 
became a blur to Eirik, vanished from his 
Gripping firmly his sword, 
half crouching behind the shield that Olaf 
held in front of him, he saw only the madly 
fierce eyes of the berserk, crouching behind 
the other shield, as they advanced toward 
each other. The berserk was the challenged 
man, therefore had he right to the first 
blow. With a wild, disconcerting cry he de- 
livered it. There was a flash of steel in the 





consciousness. 


sunlight, a brusque movement on the part 
of Olaf—and the shield fell in twain as its 
bearer leaped aside. Instantly Eirik struck 
with all his force, and with like prompti- 
tude the shield bearer of the berserk deftly 
interposed the round target, which like- 
wise fell slashed through. From the throng 
came a great outcry of delight. 
blows were both. 

The second shield was brought to each 
Once more the antagonists advanced to- 
ward each other. Once more, each with a 
great single blow, the shields were rived and 
the combatants unharmed. And 
then again the third shield was brought by 
excitedly shouting men, while the shield 
bearers laughed happily with the plaudits 
of the crowd. Nimble and skillful were 
both, and the throng acclaimed them with 
expert appreciation. Again the four men 
moved close within the squares. Again, 
with a horrible yell, the berserk’s sword 
flashed and Eirik dodged momentarily be- 
hind Olaf’s shield, dodged out again to 


Good 


stood 





two shields my spoiled upon the ground 


rhe two shield | ed out of the 





holm, while the ¢ of the crowd be- 
came a roar of voices, the most of them 
herce encouraging Eirik, the berserks 





screaming to their cl ampion to carve this 
presumptuous youth into small pieces. The 


spoiling of the s} ialds, though exciting] 
fraugl t with dange r ¢ nough to all the par- 
t pants. was but 

i \ A ° Wa uu 


Now followed the real 


e ritual preliminary 
fight, the fight to the 


een 


Now must the 


ageatn aS was the nallenge 





swordsmen stand shieldless and unflincl ing 
upon only the small square of the central 
, Slash nga 


cloal 


each other until one blade 
bit deep in the death bite. 
Kirik took a long breath as he stepped 
upon that underfoot softness, assured his 
grip upon the hilt of the rune-magicked 
of his 
The tumult 
him became merely a vague, in- 


sword that had been the weapon 


grandfather, Bjérn the Slayer. 


around 





toxicating stimulant to his strangely lucid 
brain; all his faculties were focused in- 
tensely on that burly, blond-bearded, 
insane-eyed giant of a man—oppressively 
vivid to him in that confined closeness 
who howled with fearsomely contorted face. 
For a moment they maneuvered, each to 
avoid the sun in hiseyes. Then, with a wild 


unnerving shriek, the berserk swung his 
blow. Eirik 


heard the swish of it through the air as his 


sword for the 


sun-flashing 





own arm acted automatically, as his body 
jerked sideways from the hips in that bright 
flash past his head; 
with an extraordinarily clear perception 
of a momentarily unguarded blue-kirtled 


flank bent in its exposure, he struck with 


all his might, felt the blade bite against 
bone. For a moment his sword knuckles 
rubbed against the texture of the kirtle 
stuff, his hand became suddenly wet with a 


hot wetness; and then the berserk toppled, 
cleft half in twain, swamping red the 
brown-spun cloak as he lay with arms out- 
stretched. 

So swiftly had come the finish that for 
a moment the victor stood dazed, incredu- 
The deafening shout 


from the throng assured him of it, a shout 


Olaf rushed into the 
embraced him ecstatically, crying 


As he 
throng still 


lous of its reality. 


that would not cease. 
holm, 
that finer sword cut never was seen. 
disengaged himself, while the 
yelled its del ghted vocife rations, he saw 

laughing and 
shouting hysterically. He strode to the 


holm, toward where the other 


Ysir waving her white hand, 


edge ot the 
berserks stood aghast 


“ta0, 
holmgang do I « hallenge ye, eacn aiter the 
Who first steps forward 
> berserks 


mayed at tl 


berserks!”’ he cried “To the 





looked at one another, dis- 


im who had 





s swift end to h 


been their foremost champion. None 
moved. None replied. The berserk fury 


was dead in them 


} 


burly under their iron helmets 


Foolish they looked, 


irik laughed exultant 


holding up his 


blood-tri klir 4 sword. a Haste, Y cham- 
pions! slood-drinker is th rsty! This was 
but a first sip! Will ye take the name of 
nifling— craven all of ye Does no one dare 
the holmgang?”’ 

There came no ar swer from the app: 





" avoiding one another's eves. 


Eirik laughed again, a new note in his 
laughter. ‘“‘Cowards are ye! Upon them, 
men! Slay them! Slay the niflings! Their 
heart is gone from tl ! Slay! Slay!” 

He rushed furiou upon them, his 
sword raised, and— with a shout of fierce 
delight —his men, headed by Olaf, rushed 
upon them also, with a sudden unsheathing 

that flashed prematurely red 
ning sun here was i shr eK 
rveiess berse * bunched close 


d as Firik \ 





confiden: 





on the 





maids 
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Her great blue eyes iooked at him and 











vivid blush stained the fair whiteness of her 
face and neck. Her faint word of assent 
was scarcely audible She stumbled and 
caught at her father’s arm 

It was their second dawn at sea, the 
rowers straining at the oars, the taut 
swollen with the fresh-risen wind, the sy 
shooting up by the prow as the ship nosed 
down in the trough of the waves that 
overtook her with hurrying, foaming, 
down-rolling crests. Ejirik glanced from his 
steering oar to Ysir, huddled below him; 


answered her question. 
ip alone now follows us,”’ he said 


dragon-wrought sai 


ine ship with the gon ug 
“The ship of Hjalti!” cried Ysir, look- 
ing up with fear-white face at her lover 


) 
Olaf, his tawny young beard crusted wit} 


sea salt, came striding over the thwarts be- 


tween the bearded holding their 


rowers, 


oars for a midships wave crest, steadied 
himself at a mast stay as the skuta lifté 
abruptly in a smother of foam 
irik, and let } 


‘Let us in-oars, Eirik, 
he shouted through the 


im Oover- 
take us! word- 
swallowing wind ‘So shall our men be 
fresh and his men be 


Not meet is it that we should flee from one 


tired for the fight. 


f 
ship! 
Firik 

sel, its remotely small sail ruddy with the 
emerging 
horizon was, indeed, empty of any others 
Only Hijalti, fiercely vengeful, had fo 

lowed through the hours of darkness. And 
with Hjalti, hated at once 


: 
glanced back at the pursuing ves 


} 
] 
sun, assured himself that the 


with a rankling, 
retrospective, jealous hatred and ar ill 
conscience, Was he very rea ly 
swords in the 


score be leanly settlec 


death fight So would the 





He shouted his assent te 
tion 
“Let him be 


Our men shall eat, drink and make 


“But lower not the sail!’’ he 


wearied with overtal 





Joyous shall be the fight we will have!”’ He 
laughed happily, the wir 
fair hair around his face. 


The rowers shouted in the relief from toil 


| blowing hi lor yg 





as they shipped their oars and stowed them 
along the thwarts The skuta continued 
to run before the wind, her sail bellying 
against a clear pale-blue sky, wallowing and 
lifting and plunging as the sun-gilded foam 
of the breaking crests renour 
and fell back on the 


waves that hurried forward past her. Some 





hither slope of the 


miles behind, the oars of Hjalti’s ship still 
flashed regularly as they dipped and rose, 
assisting the wind-rounded sail, eloquent of 
the recklessly impatient revenge lust of her 
commander 
Meanwhile in 
pared for battle 
plenty of time, they 
little 
steering platform a barrel of salt pork was 
opened and ; 
was it they had met tl 


on the first morning of their hurried flight, 





storeroom un 





‘ask broached LUCKY 
it fat merchant sh p 
before the pursuer showed its m: 
horizon; without that loot they 
have been unprovisioned 
hands stood herself in the storeroom, serv- 


rh 4 
ing out the victuals. Meet was it, she hac 





I | 
said, that she sh t she could 
in the hour of on ht She } | 
laughed up at Firik as she shouted it to 
him. Her pursuit-ridden anxiety } id 
denly left her in the imminence of the 
crisis. Warrior blood in her responded to 
the joyous battle excitemes , +} rout 
bearded warriors around he ‘ gvhed 
and joked with them S sne ed ¢ i 
with his hun} of por his | bread ¢ 
went—with the ecse of one ed amor 
ship folk among then S the t € y 
on the thwarts, replenishing their ale horns 
from the bronze bucket she carrie 

Beautiful as a daughter of Acgir the sea 
god did she look, thought Eur s he 


watched her from the steering oar, her long 





fair hair now braided to her waist, her 
itures V1 oO ¢ ered 
ning ests of the mer He 
with possession of her. Sure ! 
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“Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED 
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Gt ready for the joyful 
Christmas season 

Attend to each and every 
detail that adds its measure of 
happiness to your home. Then 
complete your thoughtfulness 
for the welfare of others by 
adding a Reng Fire Extin- 
guisher to your shopping list. 
A useful gift—may save a life 
or valuable property. Makes 
an ideal gift. 


An Improved Rreng Fire 
Extinguisher protects the hap 
piness of Xmas time. Makes 
it a certainty. Prepares your 
home against the possible 
Christmas tree fire and the 
burning Santa Claus costume. 





It works surely, accurately, 
instantly—at any time 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Tiree Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 














| Ham Fire Extinguishers. 














Cry this 
on a cold radiator 


AIRID 


AIR — 
radiators HOT! 


— 






AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.35. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


$16 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago 





ANT WORK.W<é..? 


~ pape $t09608 we i Retouching pt tos, Men or women 
anvassing W 1 egy) esos ‘ 

Working Outit Free fer wr ite 

to-day. Artcraft Studics, Dept. J. 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 












A great joyous shout acclaimed this feat, 
which it was the object of every war leader 
to forestall his enemy in performing. For 
the spear flung over the ranks of hostile 
foemen, or over a hostile ship, symbolically 
and even magically doomed them all to 
Odin. 

The next moment, while the air was sud- 
denly darkened with whirring flights of ar- 
rows, the two ships had clashed, grinding 
along each other’s bows, with a shock that 
flung the unready off their feet, and in an 
immense double shout the fight had begun. 

Not permissible was it for Eirik, as com- 
mander of the ship, to leave that steering 
platform which was at once a place of 
honor and a place of special peril. He 
snatched up the bow placed in readiness be- 
side him and shot and shot again, with 
well-taken aim, into the midst of the 
enemy crowded in their ship, shouting en- 
couragement to his men, now slashing furi- 
ously at men who slashed furiously at them 
while thick and fast the hurled spears went 
to and fro, and the arrows whirred danger- 
ously to stick quivering in the timber 
around him. And by his side, Ysir, crouch- 
ing on one knee, her face happy as a boy’s, 
fitted arrow after arrow to her bow and 
shot deliberately, shouting with delight 
when her shaft found its mark and yet an- 
other warrior toppled into the water, yet 
another shriek swelled the pandemonium of 
shrieks and cries and furious vociferations. 


It was almost evening. The fight, pro- 
longed through the day—twice had the al- 
most evenly matched ships broken away 
from each other, and their arm-weary 
thirsty crews s rested for an hour or more 

was long over. Long since, the last death 
scream had come horribly as a blade 
plunged home and another warrior had 
fallen backward into the lifting, hungry 
waves, Ejirik and Ysir stood amid the 
shambles in Hijalti’s ship. There lay 
Hjalti, his head cleft with one fierce blow 
from Eirik’s battle-ax; and there, too, lay 
Olaf, slain by Hjalti in that last desperate 
assault when LEirik’s men had finally 
swarmed over Hjalti’s ship, fighting like 
madmen from slippery corpse-encumbered 
thwart to thwart. Well glutted that day 
had been the Choosers of the Slain. No 
mercy had the vanquished received. Of 
all Hjalti’s men, not one survived. 

Of Eirik’s company remained only him- 
self and Ysir, the gray-bearded Hrolf, 
Siggeir, Attli, Kari and Eindridi, simple 
seamen all, who sat at the rowing thwarts 
or fought in their armor as their lord com- 
manded. And of these not one was scathe- 
less. Ysir, indeed, whom he had forced to 
keep crouched behind a bulwark and shoot 
from thence, was the least harmed. An 
arrow had glanced on her neck from the 
ring-mail brynja. And Eirik, recklessly 
though he had exposed himself, had only 
flesh wounds without consequence. But 
the others, though they had bound up one 
another’s hurts as best they could, were 
faint and gray-faced with loss of blood. 
They had rested a while and refreshed 
themselves on their own ship, and now had 
Kirik come back to sing the death song over 
Olaf. He turned to the gray-bearded 
Hrolf as he finished. 

“Ship funeral will we give him, Hrolf, 
and all those of ours who are slain,” he said. 
“So shall he go worthily to Odin.” 

The shrewd-faced old warrior nodded his 
head. ‘Well is it, lord,” he answered. 
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“But haste thee, for if I know the sea 
aright, a gale comes with the setting of the 
sun. And few are we now to bring our ship 
back to the distant land.” 

Eirik glanced at the northeastern hori- 
zon, where a great bank of black cloud 
reared itself high in the yet blue sky. Un- 
der it the sea looked already angry, and al- 
ready the waves on which they rose and 
fell had grown ominously bigger, were dash- 
ing the lashed ships together with a crack- 
ing and groaning of their sides. 

“Sooth speakest thou, Hrolf,’”’ he said. 
* gir frowns in his wrath. Haste ye, men! 
Clear the ship of those of Hjalti and build 
the pyre. In storm and flame shall Olaf 
and our warriors go to Odin.” 

Feverishly they labored, Ysir working 
with them, dumping overboard the last of 
Hjalti’s men, building on the mid-thwarts 
of the ship a pile of combustible material. 
On that pile was laid the body of Olaf, his 
best robes fetched from his locker and 
stretched over him, all his weapons laid at 
his side. And around him were placed all 
those of his slain comrades whom the sea 
had not already swallowed. The dark 
cloud was streaming overhead and a sud- 
denly fierce cold wind was howling through 
the rigging ere their task was completed. 
Then Eirik and Hrolf together hauled up 
the sail of Hjalti’s ship for the last time and 
sprang back to their own vessel. 

Eirik ran to where the carefully clay- 
banked cooking fire still glowed, kindled a 
torch from it, flung it onto the heap of 
tarred rope on the funeral ship. He waited 
for a moment to see that the flame caught 
and spread, and then, with a loud cry of 
farewell, he snatched up his ax and hacked 
at the stretching ropes which held the two 
vessels together. 

Hijalti’s ship, her sail straining with the 
fierce wind, her tiller lashed, slid away from 
them, drove plungingly onward toward 
the setting sun, now all but obscured by 
the overhead blackness of the sky. For a 
little while she sailed as though the ghosts 
of the dead men aboard of her were guiding 
her to the red-barred west, and then sud- 
denly a sheet of flame flared up in her, 
licking at her mast and sail, even as the 
first gale squall shrieked upon the AXgir- 
steed, wallowing still with sail unhoisted. 

Eirik and Ysir stood side by side, watch- 
ing that fiery ship go small in the darkness, 
flames flung from off her like souls in flight. 

“Fitting is their passage to Odin, lord 
of my heart,’’ Ysir shouted through the 
gale. ‘Listen to the V Valkyrie maids shriek- 
ing their welcome 

Firik glanced round to her, her young 
face wind-whipped, her hair streaming. 

“Fitting, indeed, is their Odin faring,” 
he agreed. He glanced again at the angry 
boiling sea on which they tossed, heard the 
alarmed shout of the shipmen as a wave 
swamped over the bulwark. “In storm and 
fire go they to Valhalla, and like is it that 
we go also.” 

She caught his arm and pressed it against 
her body as she reeled in the bucketing of 
the ship. 

‘““Where thou goest I go also, lord of my 
heart!’’ She smiled as she shouted. ‘“ Did 
I not also this day show myself a warrior 
meet for Valhalla, even as a man?’ 


” 


For many, many days had they driven 
across that waste of huge-rollered angry 
sea, their sail only a shred, just sufficient to 
keep them from being swirled sideways into 
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the trough of those ever-menacing waves 


Kirik and Ysir lay huddled together, their 


clothes sodden, alone in that ship weather- 
ing the never-ending gale by its own sea- 
worthiness. 

Long, long ago— before _ had ceased 
notching the days on the 
the Graybeard had been washed overboard. 


And, some before and some after him, the 
others had died of wound weakness. Alone 


together, Firik and Ysir had lain huddled 
under the steering platform while each in- 
terminable gray day had dawned and dark- 
ened, had given place to each interminable 
black night. Of food and drink had they 
plenty, for the ship was victualed for forty 
men for at least four or five days; and 
with a last desperate clinging to life, they 
had partaken of it, in the intervals of weary 
sleep, and weary sitting there together, 
speaking little, holding each other for mu- 


tual warmth, letting the ship drift whither 


it would. Sometimes it seemed to them 
that they must be already dead, driving 
forever through some arenes Hel where 
was only sea and gray storm-torn clouds. 
Long had they lost any hope of joyous life 
together on firm earth. 

Yet was it evident that at long last the 
gale was dying out. Ever since the dawn 
the mountains of the sea, lifting themsel ve 
with little waves all over them, had been 
less and less lofty. Overhead, the gray 
canopy of cloud was rifted here and there 
into glimpses of silver. The wind no longer 
shrieked so stridently through the cordage. 
But Eirik and Ysir lay listlessly together, 
careless of this improvement, 
with exhaustion even to note it. 
they slept. 

It was in the afternoon when Eirik sat 
up, wakened by an unaccustomed sun glare 
in his eyes. Vaguely it came to his dulled 
mind that the ship no longer climbed and 
plunged on giant waves, that she was in 
calm water. And then saw he something 
which made him blink, incredulous of his 
vision—a little bird that flew about the 
rigging and perched upon the yard! With 
a hoarse cry of astonishment he crawled to 
his feet, painfully moved his numbed limbs, 
stood unsteadily erect, looking over the 
bulwark. He choked in his amazement 
was he dreaming? Was this the country of 
the dead? There on either side of him was 
a low sandy shore. He scrambled back to 
where Ysir lay in a stupor of fatigue, shook 
her violently by the shoulder, screamed at 
her, and laughed hysterically while he 
screamed. 

“‘Land! Land!”’ Was ever so marvelous 
a word? 

Ysir sat up, dully, stupidly 
him. 


too weak 


Mostly 


staring at 


Thus long, long before Leif the Lucky 
was blown upon the New England coast in 
the year 1000 A.D., must many and many 
a ship of the Northmen have been storm- 
driven across the Atlantic. But whether 
such voyagers ever returned or not, cer- 
tainly had they no idea that they had set 
foot upon the then utterly unknown con- 
tinent their stock was to people, that con- 
tinent which long, eee afterward would 
become the great treasure house of the 
world’s wealth and haply the center of a 
new civilization which now is yet but in its 
childhood, 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of 


stories by Mr. Austin. The next will 
early issue 























bulwark — Hrolf 
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Obviously the most important thing that 
ad thus happened was his own discharge. 


Somebody wanted me fired 

But why? And who is 
there who'd be that much interested? 1 
aven't had any fights with anybody.” 

Again one of the questions the Head had 
asked him came to his mind. The Head had 
wished to know how he spent his evenings, 
* and told had become thoughtful. 
Had his nosings about the compound been 
If so, for what reason? Be- 
cause of what he might see? The company 
was losing diamonds through channels un- 
Had he unwittingly brushed 
against the thieves? 

“That would explain it,’’ he thought 
“All right. {f against 
3ut that was inside the compound. This 
man sent for Parker from the outside 
Hiow did he know the inside thieves were 
getting nervous?” 

Obviously someone from the inside had 
told him. Who? The only possibility was 
some native whose term had expired. What 
natives had recently been discharged? A 
group of Basutos had been, today and the 
day no others. The Basutos had 
been recruited by a labor agent known as 


‘All right. 
and took steps 





when 


resented? 


KNOWN. 


brushed thieves 


hefore 


Big Pete, a Portuguese 
“Tt all might be good sewing,” he sighed, 
‘hut I can’t prove a stitch of it. I'll run 


down Jim Mwana. After that, we'll se¢ 
Donovan saw the smoke from the camp 
fire soon after climbing the kop/je; it 


rose 


azily in a thin, bluish line from a point con 
ealed by the ridge on which he stood. Be- 
yond it lay a shallow valley that headed 


among the hiils on the horizon. The valley 
ontained no stream, but in the distance a 


pring, or water hole, was marked by a clus- 


ter of blue gums, behind which could be 
een ranch buildings and a windmill 
“Odd place to camp,” he mused, “off in 


the hills like that, away from water.” 
An observer might have said that Dono 
2 ad chosen an odd place from which to 
ook out, off in the hills away from wate 


But if he had seen the road below and the 





addle horse grazing near it, he would have 
inderstood his presence 
‘Kafirs,”” Donovan decided, u the 
word in the South African sense to include 
almost any native blacks ‘White mer 
vould have waited until evening.” 
White men would not have left the road 
» far. White men would have traveled by 
wagon. White men would have kept on to 


water, for the river lay only a few miles be 





d him. White men probably would not 
have traveled at all by this route, for t! 
road came from nowhere and led nowhere 

‘l wonder where they're from. They 
may be bound for the mine I might ride 
over and find out.” 

He might do this, but he doubted if he 
should He wondered where they were 
irom, Dut at the same time he rememberec 
that he himself wished to remain unseen, 
since he represented a loss rougn dla 
monds 

Instead of returning to his horse, he there 
fore sought the shelter of a rock and begat 
scanning the valley with his glass. Althoug! 
the sun was about to set and the smoke he 


was watching was more than a mile distant, 
he moved with the stealth of a thief. Kafirs 
lie sat thus until the long shadows below 
combed out int 
then melted into the common dim 
that twilight \ 

meerkat crept out of its burrow below him 


hpecame insubstantial 


ropes, 


ness weasel-like 


was 


} 


Off in the south he thought he saw the slow 


movement of an ant bear, or aard-vark, 
but as its burrow is always made on the 
suuth side of the ant hill he could not sec 
th 

A little earlier he had heard the kara 
karack of a veldt knorhaan, possibly dis 


rbed bv his horse Now one of the birds 


ept out from behind a mimosa, its white 
head and white-and-black 


spotted black 
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THz DAGGA SMOKERS 


(Continued from Page 11 


wings showing plainly where its reddish- 
gray crest and body would have remained 
invisible. 

‘‘Hope I don’t stir up a mess of knor- 
haans,”’ he thought, and laughed at the 
figure he would make tripping over a covey 
of these in the night. 

The day had seemed hot even in the 
shade, for the South African veldt lies high, 
and the rays of the sun are not softened by 
haze. But soon after sunset the tempera- 
ture dropped like a plummet. He rose at 
once and crept down the kopje for his coat. 
Then he made sure that his horse was com- 
fortable and set out along the base of the 
ridge toward a hillock nearer the odd camp 
fire 

The half hour that followed he spent in 
edging closer to the party grouped round 
the fire. This proved to be anything but 
easy. The night was not black dark, for 
not a star was dimmed of the countless 
millions; but the approach lay among loose 
rocks quick to be dislodged, and he did not 
have the advantage of shadows. Had he 
not crept forward with patient care, testing 
every slab and bowlder before resting his 
weight upon it, he must have revealed his 
presence a dozen times. Even as it was, he 
all but revealed it, for upon rounding a 
bowlder he came out upon the group with 
such startling suddenness that he almost 
stepped upon an extended black forearm. 

He had guessed that the party consisted 
of blacks, but when his nerves had steadied 
enough for him to peer out he saw that its 
leader was a white man. The group had 
gathered about a tiny pit among the rocks, 
on the central floor of which blazed the 
In addition to the leader 
sed eightec 

men, 
rk cloth--the one draped about the 


waist, the other about the 


usual Camp hre 


it compr blacks. These were 


small, w each clad in two lengths 


of b 





shoulders, the 
latter for the most part lying open. Dono- 


van thought they might be Balalas 


sat on the farther side of the pit with his 
hat 


he was a labor agent 


pulled down over his eyes. 


Probably 


like Big Pete, who 


earned his precarious bread by recruiting 
gangs of blacks for work in the diamond 
mines, receiving his pay by the head, like a 
sla \V¢ 

“Just another boss of kafirs,’’ thought 
Donovan. ‘‘But why here? They look like 
Balalas, but if they are they're off their 
I t by ity miles 

lie looked more closely at them as the 
light from the tire permitted. Their un 
kempt snoc ks of wool contrasted strongly 
with the barbered locks of tribes like the 


Yaos and Ma-Nganja In 


distine tly stunted, but 


stature they were 
heir chests seemed 


well muscled and they carried themselves 
we Some South African tribes bear 
tribal devices by which they can be ident 
ed; othe ke the Zulus, commonly do 
not. These did not; nor could he hear their 
speech, to identify them by it 
sut a moment later, when the fire leaped 
ip and he was able to see the pit more 
, a fact sprang out at him that ex- 


th of 


piained something both of their silence and 
their presence. On the ground within reach 
of each man lay a small pile of twisted 
herds ym which now and then he drew a 


dried wisp to light at a coal and smoke 


i) f he thought instantly 
De or Congo tobacco, is a plant 
growing wild in the marshy districts of 
West Africa, the flowers of which produce a 
narco ‘ 





ct when smoked 


But why the 


secrecy 


Phe ply was carried to him when a 
whiff of odor, a delicate scent, floated in 
m one of the smokers. Donovan had 
, ed the odor but once before, but al 
ough it was not pungent and was not 
ng he had never forgotten it The odor 
was that of burning wild hemp-—-the bhang, 
or hi, of India, the hashish of the Arab 
In South Africa the plant is known as 
dagga 


“‘Dagga smokers!’ he thought. 

Though wild hemp is a common plant 
in parts of South Africa, the dried product 
is not often smoked except by the lower 
classes of Bushmen and Hottentots. The 
smoking is attended by dreams, errors of 
sense, false convictions, the predominance 
of one or more extravagant ideas, and like 
phenomena. To the dagga smoker a minute 
may seem a year. Sounds for him become 
vastly exaggerated. The sensitiveness of 
his skin becomes reduced until he could be 
flayed without discomfort. In the end he 
falls asleep. 

“Now why is the man giving them 
dagga?’’ Donovan asked himself. ‘“‘Is he 
just showing them the white lights, or 
what? He ought to be whipped at the 
stake.”’ 

The smoking had evidently continued 
for some time, for some of the blacks were 
already under the influence of the drug. 
They were drawing the smoke through 
reeds. The Bushmen he had seen smoking 
dagga had made for themselves pipes of 
polished antelope horn, in which less of the 
smoke was wasted. 

He eased his body into a hollow and lay 
watching the scene until a dozen or more 
of the blacks had fallen asleep under the 
influence of the dagga. Meanwhile he had 
noticed that one of the blacks, a man seated 
in the background away from the light of 
the fire, was not partaking of the hemp. 
Donovan took the black to be a rebel 
against the dagga. 

‘“‘Perhaps now we shall see the purpose 
of this party,”’ he thought, watching him. 

The white man, as Donovan thought, 
noticed the black’s abstinence at about the 
same moment. 
at the sleepers and then at the rebel as if 
uncertain what to do. Then he heard him 
speak sharply in what he took to be Swa- 
hili. 

“Come down here and 
thought he heard him order. 

Either the black did not understand the 
command or he refused to obey it, for he 
did not move. When that, the 
white man, a huge fellow, ripped out an 
oath and sprang up as if to cempel obedi- 
The menace of the action was under- 
at least, whether the command had 
not. The black leaped to his feet 
and wheeled. The next moment he began 
running away as fast as his short legs could 


Donovan saw him glance 


begin!” he 


he saw 


ence 
stood, 


been or 





‘ y him. He ran in zigzag flight, dodging 
l a jacksnipe; and because his white 
master had stood at the end of the pit 


farthest from Donovan’s hiding place, and 
the rebel above and to one side, the line of 
flight lay across the little pit in full 

The might have 
over the edge into the valley, but just 


the white man 


view. 
fugitive disappeared 
then 
threw back his head, 
his belt, and in a 
whipped it at the 
The knife missed its 
by an inch, striking point forward 
against a rock beyond, from which it glanced 
in a high, tumbling curve to fall 
among the lesser stones under foot 

The knife had done 
man in flight wheeled 
Instead of continuing 


lay fairly open before 


snatched a knife from 


lightning movement 
inner from behind 
mark 


ringing 


harm, but the 
like a struck deer. 


no 


on his way, whic! 
him, he turned at 
right angles as if to take refuge among the 
The next moment Dono- 
van saw him making directly for his own 


: mae 
rocks at his leit 


hiding place 

Meanwhile the movement had brought 
the white man’s face into the light 
van recognized him instantly and surely 
The man in charge of the dagga, he saw, was 
none other than the huge Portuguese trader 
his mind with his own 


Dono- 


he had associated in 
discharge by Parker. 

‘Big Pete!”’ he thought, 
make sure 

He had no choice after that but to take 
very precipitately to flight likewise, for he 
knew that Big Pete would not rest until he 
had searched the rock pile for the rebel. 


. , 
and paused to 
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Bven so he might not have been able to 
eseape. Big Pete had the eyes of a cat and 
incredible speed in his legs. That whic! 
saved him was another sharp swerve by 
the black, and perhaps the distraction and 
noise of his running. Donovan heard th« 
rush of pursuit, slipped aside, saw a rock, 
dodged behind it. The chase turned aside 
then, and he lay listening to its retreat. A 
little later he heard the squealing of the 
prisoner as he was overtaken. He thought 
he heard the sound of a blow following upon 
that, but could not be sure. 

“T expect I ought to return to my horse, 
he thought. ‘I’m afraid that biack 
is in for a beating, but he'll fare bette 
without my interference. I'll take up the 
matter with the chief.” 

But later when he thought back 
the scene he regretted that he had not mace 
his presence known. 


boy 


upor 


mr 

ONOVAN had seen the man on Market 

Square the night before, and felt sure 
that he would appear at the compound the 
next morning. He therefore arranged for 
his own: presence. The night before, the 
Portuguese had seemed thick with an ey 
looking Jew. The Jew had disappear 
down some rat hole; Big Pete opened the 
door of the outer office accompanied on! 
by his kafirs. 

“It took him a long time to get them 
here,”’ Donovan remarked softly 
little finger. 

But another t! 


ception, sent a nive ol 


to } 


yught, based upon a pe! 


down | 


horror 


spine. As the natives filed into the roon 
he noticed that the man was mi! g who 
had tried to escape into the hills Ir f 
hills the party had included eightee 
kafirs. That number was now reduced 


seventeen 

What had become of the « ghteenth mar 
Had he fallen back into the | 
was digged, broken beneath his master’s tor 
Savage punishment? 

Except this one who was missing, Dor 
van had not noticed particular faces 7 
possibility occurred to him 
another 


blacks might belong to 


labor agent had recruited, or the eighteent 





man might have escaped, after all, or the 
man might have been sent home in diss ‘ 
by way of punishment He looked at the 
seventeen more closely Although he 
not recognize ther eparately, the 

natives were of t same hort tature 
their woolly heads looked equal] oy 
they wore the same bark-cloth clot} 

On the other hand, these looked less 


Balalas than had the 





he Portuguese strode across the roo 


and began explaining to Parker why he 


present. He had brought his Alolo 
with him for work in the mines. he 
They spoke the Lomwe dialect of 


Makua tongue, but 
little Nyanja, and 


most of them knew 


some Of them a 

Swahili. He himself spc good Englis! 

“Dees vurr’ fime boy,” he said in 
English “No vurr’ too heey Bee D 
heem bad ” 

Parker, who would have heard him 
ordinarily, glanced at a note on his des 
It contained Donovan's name and wa 


signed by the Head 
“You tell this man,”’ he 


directed dar 


‘Jus’ boy,” said the Portugues¢ 

“Yes, but interpreter too. He knows a 
speech. Tell him about bad mitako, si 
can tell me 


The 


might have meant 


Portuguese grunted a 
resignation, but he d 
not repeat his wor Parker leaned ba 


with ironie attention Donovan pull 
himself together and be gan considering 
his mind what had been said. Lomwe wa 


not an important dialect, 
not an important people, be 


a subject 


and the Ak 
ng at that time 
tribe own! 


legiance to the 


Continued on Page 167 
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The popular window-seat 
design shown above is of 
solid aromatic red cedar 
handsomely grained. Sim- 


ple in design — beautiful 
in finish, Duco—lastingly 
fragrant. 

An ideal gift for the 
young lady with hopes, 
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from the young gentleman 
} ¢ - ? -) 
with aspirations. Prices 
; : 
very appealing. Ask to 


see Lane Number 48408. 
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HAVOLINE 


~ the power oil 


To the aviator power is life. And to the motor- 


ist power is scarcely less important. Mountain 
roads, mud, snow, sand, traffic—these are the 
hazards of driving. You must have full power to 
make the grade. 

Havoline gives you that power. Havoline has 
opened the eyes of experienced drivers to the im- 
portance of the right oil. Oil is more than oil, it 
is power. 


O R E A N 


Over 60,000 tests on the Wasson Motor Check 
have proved that Havoline will increase horsepower 
trom 10 to 30% in average cars. Fill up with this 
power oil and prove it for yourself. 


Havoline is sold from bulk or in one 
and five gallon cans. Also thirty and 
fifty gallon drums for home garage 
use. Indian Refining Co., Inc., 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 
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Anguru. Nevertheless, he did knovw i t X a "y panned a 
Lomwe, learned long ago from A e | , 
What did he say?” asked Parke ement " 

“These Alolos came from the east , meesté ' | - onan 
Lake Chilwa,” replied Dono moot} 4 fur ae r) x a f 
groping in his mind for the meaning t} ‘ © moontne 7 . s - : : ‘ : e , " 
further phrase. Bad ko —~what ed t , iwuese t senge l¢ ‘ 
that? The kafirs had brightened at the ex 1 ‘ Let ' 1) ‘ ‘ ‘ oa 
pression, much as an Englishman among \ | " ‘ e me | if it the test, but t 
blacks might do at hearing English. Plaiy er ; eeded explain t terms of em nent 
nilako Was a word they knew 1 Lomwe I recommend no hin ectione tin Fr h. to take or to leave. the r 
word. What did it mear You may ask ther ciate Lon ss lirectly to the . 

He leaped back in thought to a go Later said Dor ar When all the A ss understood th 
natured old Alolo named Mike, wi 1 Late Ar esent sugvestior tract he ca 1 an assistant 
worked in the mines under his father. Mik I th t 14 tir ) nstead ake them to the dispe irv.”’ he o 
had taught him some of the mn ‘ ther es mit ell le | 
lLomwe words, such as wo meaning r ter But to Big Pete he said. “Call at twelve 
ynono, arms; dito, eye eye ( sid Parke sy that time I shall have had them looked 
eur naru, ears A woman wa bu 10 not re mmend sending then 


women, atiana And so or He did not there As the blac filed past, Donovan felt 


pa 
review the words themselves, but rath« \W t ees eet ‘ iestion, meester?’ their puzzled eves upon hin Chey seemed 
onsciousness ol Knowing then isked the Portuguese Abou Alolos « Irprised that any man should oppose their 


Meanwhile it was not old Mike tings huge master. But the Portuguese who had 
Parker who was waiting. What did Donovan would : have made the blur brought them left by the other door with 





W i a l l¢ t { 106 
mean in English? The answer arrived be ler late n life, but at the moment the out so much as a glance in his direction 
tween two breaths, while the sound ince for a re tt dhim. The cold, Of all the people lately in this room I 
ome remained alive in the room. He ! lisdaintul eye f Parker partly did it wed t ‘ st sense, thought Donovan 
tinued with even smoothne partly |} thir eiled sarcasms, part Now I have warned him. All I had to do 
He says that big boys make bad w Big Pet dhand contempt, partly | vas to let well enough alone. Instead I had 
men.” OWN Partial Knowledge t he nad not vet to prove that I was evel Now | don't 
“Talk to him,” replied Parke troking earned to complete | e exhibiting but yw 
the note ¢ . the wu to e the effect of Iv 
It may have been the touch of disdain his word ik Head seemed not much interested in 
n his tone that sent a flu nto D an's Your not ‘ nswer t ies- Do i count of the dagga smok- 


uce Or it may have been the sardor tir . plied, and thereby added to it ng, but when told about Big Pete and the 
le in his eyes emphas hrow nife and e missing eighteenth 
What do you want me to ask hin Please, meester.’ \lolo he sat straighter and had the location 
rhe questior ou dadoubtle ive \er we You i\ ou have nere des bed wit vreat care The added 
mind.” eventer s irom the Jiakua countr marking ind especially Donovan's 
he words of themselves were not! W here the eighteent! esses as to their purpose, called forth 
but as they were spoken the eeme t | ell of | words startled him more pleased chuckle rhe account of the boy’s 
arry a touch of malice as well as of disdair than the question itse artied the man of inder made him grave 
and the sardonic smile, faint thou t whom it a isked. The Portuguese looked You can alwa lisappear,’’ mused the 
eemed somehow charged with even mors it him fe 1 moment w it speaking Head ind | ppose that you had bet 
active antagonisms. Donovan’s Iris! od Du g that moment Donovan glanced at ter 
responded a fire respond to lt i | irker and a W hen ey etu é I'm ot 
o, his reply might have taken another oO se of ‘ rger ma e could Wedon't know —sometimes the boldest 
direction, but just then the Portugues "A ie ire those who ought to be the most fearful 
who seemed to have sught Parker rn 
miled a knowing, tight-lipped sn 1 y became re ed manner of mice have seen the 
own, and as he did so two or three the those about hin | white a ta it Chen I'll disapy 
Alolos loosened t t! ne i 1d | ] ng ove i tt i he lead we a f the point had 
Some of the native tribe f th A ! i t sto I l ] e ong settle We give the impres 


nave developed the wn pecu ce t their breat! it not t the man had m tnat ou ve ¢ € Oo Cape Low! 0 


with whicn to decorate tne nite . i k ‘ peu, &* Cee . WW , . . 


decorate them at all i fie ‘ Y SS! ; rsisted air _— Pare 

mes tattooed, usually pon t east ' sett 9h : : got = 

ipon the temple, where rves a ac 6g _—— ise . — see Wen 
oi coat Of arms, or t 
or the sake ol 
hye auty t is I Sead Ww 


wound 





welted ridges and kr irre es! behind Ave ( to ad t yu it you are 
ke the design Donovar d seen Feng As for I 


ply to the Basuto stile eve 


thus decorated. Thos« I i inotana t W | 
een in the hills bore: nt it Was | 

The movement revealed another t ence, He wed | it 
equally interesting. Although the Port tone and askt t it ‘ ‘ namat 
guese had described ka 
and they had seemed » re 
Lomwe speech used by Alolos, the « 


onment they bore upon the re 


Alolo device contained a ( er 
troughwise, with its points u} 
** Have your bla boys bare 
ders,”’ Donovan o ed Sort) 
What for, meeste i ed e | 
guese; but he gave the m 
yhbeved i t T ] rke 
Donovan pointed to the ere 
nearest mar 
without explaining why 
The Portuguese smiled condescet 
**Heem med-cine cu esa 
Medicine cuts are the hes ma 
flesh, usually of the 
native doctors have rubbed 
for disease. These slashes d 
neavy scar ana tne if 
Oot a patterr They are 
Lomwe speech as « 


*Bhungu? You do medicine on hin Cle een or twenty ‘ rty Continued on Page 169 
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Blushing globes of health 
and delight for apple lovers of 
all ages are hese world 

Skookums 
(meaning 


famous aristocra 

Skookum! 

Bully!"’) said the Indians on 
asting them. Try them and 
you'll say Skookum!”’ too! 
1 ] ] Look for 
the rose-colored wrapper with 
the Indian Head Serve 
Skookums tonight 





Skookum” 
Apples 
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VIF T-HUNTING An adventure in unselfishness! 

J Limousines stopping before the holiday splendor ot bronze 
and glass fronts on the Avenue. .. flivvers parked hub to hub 
in the wheel ruts that pass the general store. Windows 
abrim with things for men—Christmasy things—all with 


the delightful look of luxury. 


... Shirts of Bond Street broadcloth ... cravats in sunny Milano 
stripes, subtle Italian Jacquards, Picardy prints, or crisp Long- 
champ Moirés... roll edge kerchiefs patterned in the London 
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APPRECIATE 


manner 


... polka-dot scarfs... hose of French lisle and 


Scotch woolens, in hues subdued or lively . . . pyjamas smart- 
ly tailored in the newer modes... each in unfailing taste. 
Here is the secret of successful gifts for men. For on each of 
these is a label which has guided better dressed men in their own 
purchases since the Civil War days of rutHed shirts—Wilson 
Brothers label. It is the mark of the good men’s store in city 
and town just as it is the mark of good haberdashery at prices 
that do not bulge your Christmas budget. 

_ wIiLL BSL YOU CHOOSE 


WRITE FORIT. 


WILSON BROTHERS 


Haberdashery 


CHICAGO. 
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Shirts + Neckwear + Hostery + Scarfs + Handkerchiefs + Underwear + Nightwear + Belts + Suspenders + Garters 
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(Continued from Page 167 

It was as he approached the reservoir 
that he thought he saw a lightness lurking 
at his left. He instantly swung to th 
posite side of the road, at the same tims 
thrusting his right hand into his empty « 
pocket, as if he carried a pistol thers 
protection. But the 
not starlight proved to be a frag 
paper blown against a bush, and nothing 
ame of that alarm except a quickené 
A little farther on the experienc 
was repeated, ye not its cause, and 
he swung aside to dodge a mere vacuum 

Had Donovan had hush antecedent 
nstead of city, he would have known that 
a man can be followed noiselessly, provided 
the tracker keeps step with him. And 
would have known that a paid Nyanj 
slugger, for all his flat feet and protuberant 

can tread lightly and keep step ac- 
curately when on a spoor. He was careful 
to avoid the —s that he suspected lay 
ahead of him, but he depended upon } 
ears to warn him of dangers behind. 

Thus it happened that he did not so 
much as suspect the actual attack until 
the Nyanja boy struck him down from 
behind. He had been walking along an 
open road. Suddenly came the impact of 
a blinding blow; the constellations above 
him burst into flame, 
left him. When he returned to his senses 
he was lying upon rough ground, blind- 
folded and gagged. 

Of the hour that followed he knew little. 
Somehow he had been dragged to his feet. 
Somewhere Big Pete had joined the Nyanja 
slugger of the attack. Donovan was forced 
to walk blindfolded, part of the time across 
raw country away from paths. The party 
seemed to come to a halt in an abandoned 
barn lighted by alantern. He could net see 
the lantern, but he smelled it, as he did also 
the stale odors associated with oxen. 

His next clear consciousness was of the 
mild odor of burning hemp. 
him was smoking dagga; though whether 
one smoker or many he had no way of 
knowing. The barn odors had disappeared. 
He thought he must have been carried into 
a vacant house; at least he was seated upon 
a plank floor, propped against a wall, and 

was no longer gagged. 

The Portuguese had been watching him 
closely; hardly had he felt with his groping 
fingers of the floor planks and of the wall 
when he heard himself 
thought the man had been drinking, but 
the dagga fumes might have muddled his 
thoughts. 

“*See, Alolo boy smoke dagga,”’ 
‘Please, meester, try heem too soch leetle 
time.” 

A dagga pipe 
fingers. 

‘Never use it,’ he tried to say, to find 
that his voice had died off into a whisper 

‘Please, meester 

‘Not me.” 

“Try heem, meester 

Donovan felt the 
over him, smelled the brandy on his b 
When he still refused to take the pipe the 
other gave asharp order in Nyanja. A wa) 
was thereupon found of passing the smok 
before his nostrils, so that he 
but to breathe it into his lung 

“Big Pete’s planning to drug me w 
dagga,” he thought. ‘‘The man waited for 
me to wake up, so that I would know It 
his way of getting even.” 

He knew what the effects would be. He 
would gradually lose consciousness, and 
after that pass into the power of him who 
remained awake. Resistance of course was 
useless. “‘I must pretend,’ he 
‘I must seem to go to sleep, but 
stay awake.” 

He lay back passively 
the smoke, taking shallow 
feigning drowsiness. Some of the 
ness quickly became reality. He repeated 
to himself over and over: ‘‘Not to sleep 
Not to sleep. Whatever happens, I must 
not go to sleep.’ He had to remain awake, 
yet pretend that he was about to go to 


Vet 
ligntness that 


pulse. 


heels, 


then consciousness 


Someone near 


addressed He 





was thrust between his hot 


Portuguese leaning 


reat 


no choice 





thought 


nstead 


and breathed in 


breaths, but 


drows 


sleep, and later, that he was asle. p 


He remained awake, but his ideas be- 








ame distorted, as ideas willin dreams. His 
eyes lay closed behind bandages, yet he 
tr ght he saw Big Pete towering over him 
to a gigantic height, his beady eyes red with 
e, his dus} heeks flushed, | teeth 
ired in a snarling smile, his grubby fingers 
head upon the flesh of his victim like 
talor Beside him stood a greedy-eyed 
boy; but instead of the neat Nyanja 
headdress of hs attacker, which he had not 





een, this kafir wore for a thatch a pad of 
tead of the Alolo 
on his breast the in- 


erted crescer of Big Pete’s seventeen 


lhen he felt a growing numbness in his 
gers. When he tried to bend them he 
nen it they responded 
Yet he y upon them a sensation 
as of se from the cold night air, and dis- 
tinctly the sensation as of cold from Big 
Pete’s hot body. The weight of his hands 
suddenly became so great they could not be 
| en then the weight of his forefinger and 
of his thumb 


whether or n¢ 


eit distin 


Al ong with these errors of sense, these 
dreamlike vagaries, he found his mind com- 
1itted to passionate new convictions. Then 
came a series of hallucinations. He thought 
that beside him stood his dead grandfather 
and grandmother, whom he had seen only 
once, and beside them a great company of 
others, not one of them a stranger, whom he 
had never before seen anywhere in life to 
his knowledge. Then entered errors in his 
estimate of time. He had been seated be- 
fore the dagga only a few minutes; 
suddenly expanded into hours and legions 
of hours. 
Meanwhile 





these 


» he had begun feigning sleep 
while yet he had the power to do so, and the 
semblance had been mistaken by his captors 
for the reality. The Portuguese was not 
a phy le to distinguish; he had 
never especially noticed the length of time 
required for the full effect of dagga; his 
eyes were blinded by the need for haste. 
He therefore stopped giving the smoke too 
soon. 

Donovan heard him say as from a great 
distance that the sleeper did not need 
furtherdagga. A vague impression followed 
that he was lifted bodily into some kind of 
conveyance. After that his mind went 

iank and the feigning of sleep merged into 
sieep itself. 

He awoke indefinitely later to find him- 
lying upon the bottom of a light wagon 
vered with straw. The bandage had been 
removed from his eyes, but he did not try to 
open them. He lay quiescent for what 
seemed hours after that, gaining in strength 
but feigning the deep sleep 
e time the wagon came toa 
but his head was 











sician, ¢ 








and in alertness, 
of dagga. Byt 
stop his bones stil ached, 
lairly clear 
The sound of running water had engaged 
Suddenly he 
guessed out Big Pete’s intention. The 
sound came from the river. The Portuguese 
was driving along the bank, looking for 
ep water. Dawn must be breaking, or he 
would not have had light enough to see 
I must stay awake now,” he thought, 
a real drowning. I could 
would 


his ears for some minutes. 


‘or there'll be 
escape by swimming for it, but he 
1ow. I must keep my head.” 

The wagon stopped, the straw was ab- 
rust aside, a great pair of arms en- 
was dragged 

a thump like a 
W hether because of 


or nervousness or hurry, no 


mp body, and he 
forth to the ground wi 


of late potatoes 





elplessness was made. 
him across what 





seemed to be a sl ping shelf. His body 
hung poised for an instant upon the edge, 


king broadside upon the sur- 


face of the stream beneath 

After that he had only to sink, float, sink 
again, ther disappear as the current 
took him f dozen strokes under 





1inst the roots of an 
w on the bank, where he was 
able to breathe without being seen. He 

Big Pete patrollin 


é 
; . aye 
and later drive away. But he himself did 





bank above, 
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not emerge from his hiding place unt 
in had sought him out from above the 
eastern hills 
Vv 
Avan beter would have suited Dor - 
He thought it would make 
m more of a detective, and the drama of 
it called to him the Head smiled him 
out of the idea 
‘Why | » more of a detective?"’ he asked 
They oeliens until Parker had seated B 
Pete in the office o staide, | then opened the 


door. The Portuguese saw them before yet 
they had entered the room. That he was 
instantly became evident His 


great hands gripped upon the seat of his 


} 
startled 


chair as if restraining an impulse to ris« 
His face slowly suffused with color. H 


eyes seemed unable to leave Donovan's 
features. But he maintained a forced com- 
posure and did not flinch 

‘Do you know this man?” asked the 
Head 


‘Yes, sir,” replied Donovan 


‘And I know heem,” said Big Pet 
“*Heem fime boy for all speech.”’ 


‘He’s the man who gave me dagga,” 
added Donovan. 

‘Not me! 

‘The reason was, I knew he'd been steal- 
ing our diamonds 

The Portuguese rose, 
anger, but he seated himself again 
deigning to reply 

“*So you're the man,” said the Head 

Parker interrupted with a mi ild protest 
“The boy means well, but he’s mistaken 
about the diamonds. This man hasn't been 
inside the compound. I know that of my 
own knowledge.” 

‘His confederates have,”’ said Donovan 
‘I know that of my own knowledge.” 

‘What confederates?"’ asked Parker 

“One Chinaman named Feng 
teen Alolos. These are still inside the com- 
pound. Other kafirs no longer here. The 
man came to town expressly to meet the 
Alolos. Their terms expire today 

“No! No!” cried the Portuguese 

The Head smiled sadly ‘Donovan 
means the Alolos whom I asked to have 
detained and searched.” 

“They've already been detained the five 
days,” replied Parker. 
their clothing; it contains no diamonds 
We've gone over their bod , 

**Send for them,”’ said the Head. 

An assistant left to fetch them from the 
detention ward where they had been living. 
Parker made remark about: the 
weather. Big Pete sat back scowling, his 
arms folded over his powerful chest. Don 
ovan, almost too excited to talk sense, 
twined and untwined his fingers. After a 
little the Alolos filed in, followed by G 
in whose charge they had 
They were wearing their new « 
for departure 

‘Here they are,” 
been through the tub 
wringer, every man jack.” 

“* Are these the kafirs you meant 


replied the other fervently. 


trembling with 
without 


seven- 


“We've gone over 





some 





been I 
lothes, ready 


said Graves. “ They've 
and through the 
es asked 
Parker, turning to Donovan with forced 
politeness 
The seventeen thieves,” replied Dor 

ovan. “Yes.” 

“Would you be so good as to prove that 
they are thieves?” 
Donovan grinned from sheer nervousne 
‘Show him,” said the Head 
‘Easily done.”” Walking over to the 
nearest black, 
work shirt. ‘“‘ You'll find some of your dia 
monds, p! 
behind that welted scar,”’ he said “You 
can feel them lined up 


ylanted like acorns in a tree trunk, 








‘Eet’s lie!”’ cried the Portuguese 
‘Deep down unde the mu € s I 
Donovan 
Parker crossed and laid |} reluctant 
n ige, a (sTave ( 
ight,’ admitt« ‘ ys 
i then pla 
“It may be true,” Parker agreed, ‘but 
I don’t understand it at all 
Again the Head smiled sadly. ‘‘ We're 
not detectives, we diamond men. We have 
to have help before we can uncover our 
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The advent of Electrical 
Refrigeration has forced the 
realization that a Refrigerator 
Cabinet is not a Refrigerator 
until the inclusion of an Elec- 
trical Refrigerating unit---or 
Ice. 


The Seeger Refrigerator Com- 
pany will continue to make 
Seeger Standard Refrigerator 
Cabinets, under the name- 
plate 
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The Representatives of the following Elec- 
trical Refrigeration Units will be pleased to 
show and demonstrate the Seeger Cabinet. 
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Hart Universal 
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The Seeger Cabinet for use with ice will con- 
tinue to be shown by usual representatives. 
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crimes. Sometimes we let the thief himself 
help us. This thief’’—he turned to the 
Portuguese—‘“‘this thief was succeeding 
very well as a thief, with Feng’s assistance. 
Then Feng found he could buy more stolen 
diamonds than could be smuggled out by 
means at hand, and Big Pete devised a plan 
for extending those means.”’ 

“But how did they get there?”’ asked 
Parker, still occupied with the fact. 

“Feng planted them.” 

“These scars are old scars, entirely healed 
over.” 

“Feng merely began in time.” 

Graves added his comment. “I can see 
that part of it. The wounds were small and 
made months ago. Feng sterilized the dia- 
monds, made clean incisions, used antisep- 
tics. Why not?” He threw out his hands. 
**What I don’t see is how this boy knew the 
diamonds were there when we didn’t.” 

“Big Pete made a mistake in a tribal 
device and Donovan noticed the fact.” 

“No!” cried the Portuguese. 

“When recruited these Alolos were 
smooth skinned. They had to be orna- 
mented with welts. Big Pete thought he 
could supply the welts himself. He ran 
them into the hills, gave them dagga to 
smoke, then marked them with an inverted 
crescent. He had to kill one of them who 
rebelled.” 

“Eet’s lie! 
rising. 

“Sit down!” snapped the Head. The 
Portuguese obeyed like a man in a daze. 
“We found the dead man. We have the 
proof. Donovan here all but saw the blow 
struck.” 

“But how did Donovan happen to be 
present?’’ asked Parker. ‘That strikes me 
as very odd.” 

“He was on his way home from looking 
up Jim Mwana. Jim had been accused of 


” 


shouted the Portuguese, 
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stealing diamonds. After Big Pete had 
caused the boy’s discharge there was noth- 
ing else for him to do.” 

‘Why do you say that Big Pete caused 
his discharge? He didn’t. I discharged 
him.” 

“TI know—for releasing Jim Mwana. 
But it was Big Pete who sent you on that 
ride to your sister’s, and it was Big Pete 
who sent Graves on his useless ride. Big 
Pete knew about the sick father before any- 
body else, through his Basutos. I think 
they detained the messenger. He wished to 
get rid of Donovan. Feng had reported 
that the boy was watching him.” 

“‘T weel not stay een thees place!’ 
the Portuguese, springing to his feet. 

“‘Observe behind me,” said the Head 
softly, as he touched an electric bell. “‘The 
other door is locked.” 

Even as he spoke the door opened from 
the inner office and an officer in uniform 
stepped forth. 

“This is Big Pete, wanted for murder,” 
the Head rapped out. 

“TI arrest you in the name of the king!” 

The handcuffs followed almost before the 
Portuguese had realized what was happen- 


’ cried 


ing. 

“*And that’s that,” said Donovan. 

“IT suppose Donovan wants his job back,” 
Parker began lamely, when the room was 
cleared. ‘‘He can have it.” 

But the Head interposed. ‘‘It won’t do, 
Parker. I had made another arrangement 
with him. He undertook to learn the 
names of the messengers who called out 
yourself and Graves. If he succeeded he 
should have back his job. He did not suc- 
ceed.” 

“Oh, but, chief!’’ Parker protested. 

“‘T have therefore decided to transfer him 
to the sorting room, where he can learn 
something about diamonds.” 


GOOD MORNING, MAJOR 


Continued from Page 7 


chair, but did not rise. The chair creaked 
and grated beneath his weight, and you 
could have laughed almost to see his em- 
barrassment. He had made a mistake and 
he knew he had made one. It might seem 
little, but not to a Regular Army man. 

“Then why’’—his voice was thicker— 
“then why didn’t you tell me in the first 
place, without all this confounded argu- 
ment?”’ 

Against the thickness of the general's 
voice came Billy’s answer, pleasant and 
conventional, devoid of any emotion. He 
did it nicely, very nicely. ‘‘I tried to, sir,”’ 
he said. 

‘**Well,”’ said the general, ‘‘ you didn’t try 
hard enough.” 

““No, sir,” said Billy. It was almost sad 
to watch them. Why could the general not 
have left it there? Billy was speaking so 
quietly, leading the general slowly beyond 
his depth. It was childish, so absurd you 
could almost laugh, though the pulses were 
beating in the general’s temples. 

““Well, you should have,” said the gen- 
eral. ‘‘See here—you put your hand over 
your holster. You hid it. Did you try to 
make a fool of me on purpose?”’ 

Billy’s answer came at once, perfectly 
certain, perfectly controlled, and that eter- 
nal trace of a smile still flickered on his lips. 
‘‘I’m sure I beg the general's pardon,”’ he 
replied. “If the general thinks p 

General Swinnerton rose slowly from his 
chair. His voice was chilly, his hand 
trembling. Something within him, the 
thing that was always there, burst loose for 
a moment before he could stop it. ‘“‘Can’t 
you speak to me like a man?” he roared. 

Why is it that youth is so obtuse and can 
never understand? 

That very evening Billy came into my 
tent with a stiff parody of a walk and held 
out his hand. 

‘**Good morning, major,” he said softly, 
and giggled beneath his breath. 

“Stop it!’’ I whispered. ‘‘ Don’t be such 
a fool!” 


Billy giggled again. He always had a 
most engaging way when his friends fell 
out. “Don’t be such a fool yourself. Just 
because you’ve got those fig leaves, or 
whatever they are, on you—you can’t for- 
get we used to go on parties. Oh, I know 
we’re in the Army now, but maybe I didn’t 
have the general dead to rights! What? 
Didn’t I?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self ” | began, but he stopped me with 
a delicate shrugging gesture. 

*“Why the deuce should I be ashamed?” 
he demanded. ‘Do you think I’m going to 
sit still and have the life ragged out of me, 
my boy? Do you remember what I told 
you? He isn’t a gentleman, George, my 
boy. I said he wasn’t—remember?’’ 

“If you aren’t a West Pointer’—I can 
still hear the general’s voice, as he paced 
about the orderly room one evening when 
we were there alone—‘‘if you’re not a West 
Pointer, young man, or if you haven’t come 
from the ranks like me, there isn’t any hope 
for you. You don’t know what the Army is, 
that’s all.”’ 

And I suppose in a hundred other bar- 
racks, a hundred other old men with rib- 
bons on their chests were holding forth in 
the same grim strain. Of course you can’t 
understand; no civilian can fathom the 
eccentricity of the military mind. That 
ridiculous affair of the garrison cap and the 
side arms did something to General Swin- 
nerton. 

It has occurred to me sometimes that a 
monk’s life and a soldier’s life are really 
quite the same, for they both have their 
eternal round of order in which the smallest 
thing that moves against the methodical 
current becomes great enough to shatter all 
existence. 

If anyone had come to Camp Merritt to 
see the general off, it might have been a 
better thing, because I think he would have 
liked a kindly word; but no one came. No 
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Nor many decades ago, when parents 
wanted real sturdy shoes for their 
children, they had them made to 
order. And what shoes they were! 
All the shoemaker’s skill and all his 
knowledge of leather went into those 
shoes. He knew his name and reputa 
tion would go with them; that upon 
the service they gave would depend 
his customers’ future patronage. 

The incentives which inspired the 
old-time shoemaker are precisely the 
incentives which make Endicott 
Johnson shoes unusual value for the 
money. In this great “Industrial 
Democracy”—the only organization 
of its kind in the world —shoemaking 
is a matter of individual pride and 
responsibility. Here every worker 


Boys’ and girls’ shoes 
made with old-time 
wear plus modern style 


and comfort 









has virtually a proprietary interest 
in each pair of shoes he helps to 
make. Upon the satisfaction Endicott 
Johnson shoes give, and the number 
people buy, depends his prosperity 

Try Endicott-Johnson shoes on your 
children and see how they reflect old 
time shoemaking pride and principles 
Note the leather —tanned by our ow 
special processes as leather should be 
tanned. Examine the workmanship 
Consider the price—boys’ and girls’ 
shoes $3, $4 and $5: smaller sizes pro 
portionately less. And then, as you 
watch these shoes wear and wear, 
think of the value 

There are Endicott-Johnson shoes 
for every use; styles for every occasion 

for men, women and children. (Our 
trade-mark is on the sole.) Leading 
stores everywhere sell them. If you 


can’t find one readily, we'll gladly 
direct you. Write, asking also for 


interesting booklet, “The World at 
Play” —for boys, girls and grown-ups 
Endicott-Johnson, End: 

cott, N. Y.; New York ee 
City; St. Louis, M "Sas 
Largest manufacturers of 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
one sent him a box of cigars or candy. No 
one but the camp commandantsaid good-by. 

He was a short, asthmatic little man, too 
old to go across, who could only sit and 
watch others go. He took us down to the 
Fort Lee Ferry himself, and shook the 
general’s hand. It was what the general 
had said—you couldn’t understand the 
Army unless you were an army man. 

“‘Good-by, Swinnerton,” he said. ‘‘Give 
‘em hell.” 

Billy Langwell was opening the automo- 
bile door. 

“So long,’ said General Swinnerton. 
“Don’t drink yourself to death. You 
needn’t help me, Mr. Langwell. I’m still 
young enough to walk. Run aboard there 
and give the colonel my compliments and 
tell him to see his men below and stop their 
singing. This isn’t a Y. M. C. A. social. 
It’s a war.” 

And that was all the general said as he 
left his native shores. Yet he seemed to 
want to talk that night. He called the 
young gentlemen to his cabin on the boat 
deck after dinner, where all the portholes 
were battened tight, and gave them a short 
lecture. 

““Now don’t forget,’”’ he ended—and for 
once that day he seemed almost happy— 
“don’t forget we’re through with thés dan- 
sants, or however you say it, and pink teas 
and kissing the girls good-by at those 
hostess houses, or whatever you call them. 
Don’t forget we’re going to a war. Don’t 
forget that tomorrow. morning or a month 
from now we may all be dead.”” Then he 
paused, looked a little puzzled at the young 
gentlemen. 

Of course he could not understand the 
way they took it, and his voice grew louder. 
““You don’t believe me, do you? You think 
you've got a return ticket because you're 
on the staff! What do you find to smile at, 
Mr. Langwell?”’ 

There was a slight sound of shifting feet 
above the churning of the engines, and we 
looked at Billy Langwell. He was standing 
in the center of the cabin. He was scarcely 
smiling; certainly not broadly enough to 
merit arebuke. And he answered at once, 
without embarrassment, as he always did: 


| “I’m sure I beg the general’s pardon. I 


wasn’t smiling at the general.” 

“Then what the devil are you smiling 
at?’’ General Swinnerton demanded. 
“Tell us, Mr. Langwell, if it’s funny.” 

If Billy Langwell had only blushed or 
stammered, but he neither blushed nor 


| stammered, and he answered right away: 
| “It’s not exactly funny, sir, but I was only 


| thinking —— 


” 


“Go ahead,” said the general. “It’s ob- 
vious that you’re thinking.” 

“I was only thinking,” said Billy, “that 
the general’s room used to be the bridal 
suite, not so many months ago.” 

The general looked at the brass bedstead 


| and at the velvet hangings before the port- 


holes, already tawdry from the Army, reek- 
ing with stale cigar smoke. 

““Major,” he said, “send my compli- 
ments to the gunnery officer and tell him 
my aides will be on submarine lookout with 
the other young men from the regiments. 
Tell him to put them in the bow. Good 
evening, young gentlemen.” 

The general was alone when I returned. 
He was pacing up and down the bridal 
suite, and in spite of the slight pitching of 
the boat, his step was as accurate as ever. 
His boots went pit-pat on the heavy carpet. 
In his right cheek was a slight spherical 
bulge which he caused to disappear when I 
came in, in the manner of a good cavalry- 
man back in ’75. 

“TI don’t understand them,” he said. 
“I’m damned if I understand. Young men 
didn’t used to be like that when I was 
young. Don’t they ever think of anything 
serious?” 

I tried to pass it off lightly. Somehow I 
knew he was oppressed and lonely, and sus- 
pected his dinner was not setting right that 
first night at sea. 

“It’s their tradition, general,” I said. 
“They don’t mean anything by it; they’re 
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only following the tradition—being tou- 
jours gai.” 

But the general stood stock-still and 
folded his hands behind him. ‘Two joor?” 
he inquired. “‘What does two joor mean? 
Oh, it means always, does it?’’ He coughed 
and moved his jaw hastily, and continued 
his walk about the bridal suite. 

I moved toward the door, was just about 
to say good night, when he said the most 
peculiar thing, that made me stop and look 
at him. 

“Just a minute, major.”” Was it possible 
that his voice sounded diffident? ‘‘ Would 
you mind— have you got time— here, I wish 
you’d read this letter. It’s written to my 
son.” 

It was the first time that I knew—the 
first time that any of us knew—that General 
Swinnerton had a son. And why he told 
me of it then I never could understand. 
Perhaps he was thinking of his farewell 
from Merritt that morning. 

Perhaps he knew that among us all he 
was a being apart, and for a moment did 
not want to be. 

He handed me a sheet of foolscap paper 
from a field clerk’s box that was set upon 
a rosewood writing table. 

“Dear Earl,’”’ I read. Now you might 
have known his name would have been 
Earl! ‘Dear Earl: The old man has got 
off in a cloud of dust. I am sitting in a 
bridal suite, surrounded by a lot of college 
boys and a Y. M. C. A. secretary, with a 
bunch of city boys in the steerage who don’t 
know how to wear their O. D. breeches. 
God knows how we can ever fight a war 
with a lot of college boys and city boys who 
think they’re soldiers. I’m glad you’re not 
a college boy. See if you can’t be a soldier 
even if you are a half-baked shavetail. Do 
what they tell you and don’t grin about it. 
So long, Earl. I wish I was going with you 
to the front line where there isn’t all this 
damn funny business. Remember what I 
said—always keep two biscuits and a clean 
pair of socks, old army issue if you can get 
them, in your back breeches pocket. And 
be sure to take along a .45 revolver. Good 
night, Earl. Your Old Man.” 

I handed the letter back. What was 
there to say? What could I possibly have 
said? 

The general looked at me curiously, try- 
ing to read my comment in my face. 

“You think it’s a bum letter, don’t 
you?”’ he inquired. ‘‘ But you see the way 
I feel.” 

“I don’t blame you,” I said. I forgot to 
call him sir. 

“‘Good night, major,” said the general. 
“Go round the decks before you turn in 
and if you find anybody smoking a ciga- 
rette or showing a light outside, take his 
name for a special court. That’s all. Good 
night.” 

As I turned to close the door I had a 
glimpse of him standing alone in the bridal 
suite, staring at the curtains, and I never 
told anyone about the letter. Somehow I 
could never even smile about it. If it was 
not a letter from Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, at least it was a letter from an army 
man. 

As one thinks of it, it becomes inevitable 
that Billy Langwell should have laughed at 
General Swinnerton. And yet it’s so hid- 
den now that one can scarcely recall all 
those little things leading to that end. 

Take the history of the Umpty- 
something Brigade, for instance. You know 
those stories printed on smooth shiny paper 
by some local printer and pathetic from 
their sheer inadequacy. There is only a 
sentence in it that brings a picture back. 

“On the evening of September eighth,” 
it read, ‘“‘the Umpty-something Brigade 
was carried in trucks to Je Ne Sais Quoi 
and marched on foot to Ca Ne Fait Rien, 
where it relieved the Umpty-something- 
else Brigade of the Fig-Leaf Division at 
10:40, occupying a front extending east 
from and including the town of Quelque 
Chose along the line of the Quelque Chose 
highway, through the farm of Petites Chau- 
settes and thence to the woods and Je Ne 
Sais Quoi.’”’ There it is, in black and white, 
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written with all that singular lack of imag- 
ination which is characteristic of all things 
military. 

And yet it brings back pictures—a dark, 
startled obscurity, and noise as constant as 
silence to the ears, muddy columns of men, 
sweating startled horses and a grim shape 
riding on his horse in silence, without a hat. 

It was like the general to throw his tin 
helmet away. “If they get me they get 
me,” he said. “What's the use of all this 
funny business?” 

Those are the sort of things that those 
pedantic words bring back—even to the 
shadows of the town of Quelque Chose. 

When we took over the brigade P. C. and 
the front line, of course the enemy special- 
ized on the town of Quelque Chose. You 
could see its houses two miles off, as it 
stood there on the hill. They only had to 
say a number, that was all, and let the guns 
turn loose. 

You should have heard the general swear 
when those first shells went by. It was 
enough to have made you laugh, if it had 
been a time for laughing. You should have 
seen him scramble in the mud among the 
wounded horses and have heard his voice, 
not frightened, only angry, as he shouted to 
a runner from the Umpty-something Divi- 
sion: ‘‘Where are we? This is a hell of a 
place!” 

“We're just getting in, sir. It’s Quelque 
Chose,”’ said the runner. But he was a 
green man. He had a catch in his voice. 
“Damn their hides! Them Jerries know 
we’re moving out tonight. You might ’a’ 
knowed those Blanks ’ud know it.”’ 

Then the general’s voice came out of the 
dark. It really was a funny thing he said, 
and I felt Billy nudge me in the ribs as the 
general said it. ‘Damn your own hide!” 
roared General Swinnerton. ‘‘Cut out that 
swearing!” 

We were stumbling over a heap of rub- 
bish that had once been a street. Billy 
Langwell tripped and grasped instinctively 
at the general’s arm to keep his balance, 
and I heard him draw a sharp quick breath. 

“What is it, Mr. Langwell?”’ said the 
general. “‘Can’t you keep your feet?” 

“A man!” said Billy. His voice was a 
little high. ‘General, I stepped on aman!” 

You would have known the general was 
a soldier even in the dark. ‘Did you hear 
Mr. Langwell, young gentlemen?”’ he in- 
quired. ‘‘ Mr. Langwell stepped on a dead 
man. Don’t be surprised. There always 
are dead men in a war.” 

“Here we are, sir,” said the orderly. 
“Mind the step, sir. It’s in a cellar. Lord! 
What’s that?” 

“*A heavy gun, you ass,”’ said the general. 

And we were in the headquarters of the 
town of Quelque Chose. I can still hear the 
general’s voice. It goes with candlelight 
and the damp and reeking smell of night. 
“‘Give me a map. Where the devil is that 
map? Are the telephones installed?” And 
then it is all a nightmare, nothing more. 

Quelque Chose I called the town. It 
isn’t its real name, but every town was 
Quelque Chose in the stretches of those 
nights. Every town was something that 
makes you sit up still and stare into the 
black. Asa matter of fact, it was Ouchy or 
Coulchy-sur-the-Something-or-Other. The 
way the old general spluttered and coughed 
as he pronounced it was enough to make 
you laugh. It’s not so long ago since I saw 
the place, but though eight years or more 
have passed, there is a shocked silence, 
and you can almost think it was the day 
before yesterday, the time those names 
meant nothing. 

I can remember the general glaring at the 
French artillery map. The rest is dim, but 
that part of it seems almost the day before 
yesterday. There were two candles in that 
cellar hole where headquarter P. C. were 
located, shining mellowly upon his face and 
making the silver stars glitter on his shoul- 
ders. And the yellow light gave his face a 
most peculiar reddish tint which was al- 
most like old copper. 

He was in the center of that cellar, quite 
calm, standing in a welter of equipment 

Continued on Page 175) 
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that had not been cleared away, betweer 
the box where the field telephones were 
ready going and the muddy cu 
blankets by the door. The mud from thi 
road—that strange gray mud of France 
came off his stubby fingers on the map he 
was holding. He was staring at the mar 
with reddish eyes, } 
slowly across it. 

“What the devil’s the name of tl} 
place?” he inquired, looking up for a mo 


ment. The young gentlemen were standir 


irtair of 


ri} f , tury 
running forefinge 


around trying to look perfectly aln 
**Oozy Coozy? What the devi t 
And what the devil are those little gin 


cracks up ahead? 

It was not peculiar. Maps of all kir 
always annoyed the general. He did not 
have time to get an answer, for the tel 
phone operator interrupted him 

“‘Call from the division, sir,”’ he said 

“‘Confound the division,” said the ger 
eral. ‘“‘Can’t they leave a man alone? 
And he sat down by the instrument. 

His two aides were just 
straight and quiet; Billy Langwell, a little 
paler than usual, and Edwin Bryce, play 
ing at his belt with his long fingers 

“Stop that noise,”’ said the general. He 
seemed to forget that no one could stop 
that noise until the war was over. 

“Hello! Is this what? Is this what? 
What? Brewery one? Are you crazy? 
What do you mean by Brewery one? This 
is General Swinnerton speaking. Head- 
quarters of the Umpty-umph Brigade.” 

Billy Langwell looked at me and winked. 
The color had returned to his cheeks. 

“Oh! It’s a code word, is it? The Ger- 
mans will hear me, will they? How many 
peanuts have I got? What do you mean by 
peanuts? . . . Oh! Every man has got 
a hundred rounds, if the fools know how to 
fire them. What's that? The Ger- 
mans will hear me? Don’t make me laugh, 
sir. You used to talk sense before you got 
those two stars on you. A hell of a mess? 
Of course it’s a mess. They're turning on 
everything they’ve got. Have I got my 
front line located? No. How can I be sure 
when all the wires are out? Well, hold the 
wire.” 

The general tossed the instrument to the 
telegraph orderly and seized the map again. 
Of course he knew we all were watching 
him. Of course we 
strange position, not knowing where the 
front line was, not knowing anything—just 
stumbling in the dark. 

“What the devil’s the name of this 
place?”’ he repeated. ‘Oozy? 
Why the devil can’t they make sense? And 
what's that little gimcrack? That’s where 
the Umpty-umph ought to be, isn’t it? No, 
not that. That’s a brook. That little 
square thing. La Ferme? What the devil’s 
aferme? I came here to fight a war, not to 
learn French! Confound this light! La 
Ferme de la Sainte? Sainte?’ The map 
crumpled beneath the general’s fingers. 

He looked around at the young gentle- 
men almost stupidly, with his mouth half 
open. ‘‘That’s a deuce of a name to call 
anything! It isn’t a name at all, It’s like 
a piece of underwear. It’s like one of those 
things women put on themselves when they 
don’t wear corsets.” 

There was a moment's silence. The word 
“‘eorsets’’ in that place seemed to have a 
magic sound. The orderly at the telephone 
looked up. The runners at the door wit! 
red bands on their sleeves looked up. And 
all the rest of us looked at him helplessly, as 
we listened to the noise outside. Then there 
came the most incongruous sound. The 
general’s head flew up. Billy Langwell had 
not meant to laugh. You could see it on his 
It was a reflex of strained nerves, 


strained 


behind him 





knew he was in a 


Coozy? 








face. 
when everyone's 
But General Swinnerton heard him. For 
an instant his face went scarlet and his lips 
moved without a sound. For an instant 
even the noise outside seemed to lessen 
And then the general spoke—quietly 
much more quietly than he had spoken all 
that night. ‘You're laughing, Mr. Lang- 
well?” he inquired 


nerves were 
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t was the t time I ever saw Bil 

tartle In spite of the shadow his helmet 
Ove nis lace, ! Ww ) lace OKed 

iawn and startied 

I beg the gene S pardor he Sa 
et iette he t id been t ght 

We what were yo augnhing at? 
The general's voice was louder “You're 
1ughing at me, Mr. Langwe You've al 





ways been laughing at me! Now tell me 








what's so funn) 

“| beg the general's pardon,” began Bi ly 

ralr 

General Swinnerton stared at him He 
eemed to have forgotten everything —even 
the noise outside Don't be so damned 
polite!’ he said ‘You're always laughing 


Now tell me what’s so funny 

Billy’s answer came quickly. He wasn't 
frightened exactly, but he was embarrassed: 
I’m awfully sorry, sir. I had no business 
»la igh I I don’t know why I did, ex- 
cept what you said about the name—the 


corsets. I 


+ 


and the 


‘I understand,” he said. 


Billy stammered and stopped 
general nodded 
‘You like to see the old man make a fool 
of himself.” 

You couldn’t help but be sorry for Billy 
Langwell then. Just to see the color in the 
general’s face and the glazed look in his 
eyes was enough to make you sorry 

For the end of everything was there, or 
the ultimate result. All that had gone be- 
fore—the little things, memories of sly 
glances and half smiles, everything which 
was hidden beneath courtesy and manners 
flashed into the general's cheeks and fore- 
head, as though some unseen caldron had 
boiled over and had completely spilled its 
re idish-purple contents even over the gen- 
eral’s nose. He blushed and stammered, 
as though he was fighting against some- 
thing that had grown too strong at last 

‘You second-chop shavetail!’’—you 
would hardly have known it was the gen- 
eral, his face had grown so dark—‘“‘ did you 
think I haven’t watched you? Do you 
flatter yourself I haven't seen you and the 
lot of you sneering at me because I can’t 
hold a fork? Don’t lie to me about it! 
You think I am a mucker, don’t you?— you 
damned dude! I may be a mucker, but I’ve 
got eyes and ears. Don’t think I am fit to 
order you! You don’t think I’m a gentle- 
man, do you? I’ve seen the bunch of you 
whispering at Hicks and on the boat. You 
don’t think I’m one, do you? Answer 
me—you! D’you hear?” 

The words poured out of him as suddenly 
as the color had poured into his face, just 
as ugly and as horrid, and with them came 
all the pain and the resentment he must 
always have harbored, for he was not under 
control. No one was under control unless 
it was Billy Langwell. I saw Edwin Bryce’s 
face flush and his lip curl angrily, but Billy 
Langwell maintained the most irritating 
that poise which the general had 
always hated—and stared at the general 
placidly. 

‘The general,” he said, ‘“‘ has me at a dis- 
advantage. I can’t say what I think—what 
I should have to say—without going under 
anew. Perhaps some other time ‘ 

The general interrupted him as though 
the sound of Billy’s voice was more than 
“Say what you mean for 
to my face—li 
you sniveling coward!” 

He was not a sniveling coward. The gen- 
eral ought to have seen that from the way 
that Billy stood and answered 

‘You want me to?”’ he inquired. Every 
one must have wanted to catch him, to pull 
him away, but no one did, and his voice 
continued meticulously distinct. ‘You 
want me to? All right then. I’ve stood 
enough. I think you're a bully and a wind- 
bag. Stop it! Put down your hand!” 

There was no doubt the general was not 
himself. Edwin Bryce sprang in front of 
him just in time, and you could almost have 
been proud of Edwin 

“There, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ we'll apologize, of 
3ut let me remind you The 


poise 





he could bear: 


once in your life ce amar 





course. 
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Continued from Page 175 
division is on the wire. They want the 
coordinates for the front line.” 

“The division is still on the wire, sir.”’ 

The general looked at Edwin Bryce ; 
then back at Billy Langwell. His } 
trembled so that the map moved 
tainly in his fingers, and his voice was as 
unpleasant as I had ever heard it 

“You know everything, don’t you?”’ he 
remarked—‘‘you two young men? Or 
derly, tell headquarters that I’m sending 
runners up and I'll telephone the « li 
nates when I get them. And now, Mr. 
Langwell, do you know that word? Can 
you read it for us?” 

silly leaned over the map. 
trembled slightly. 
La Ferme de la St.-Hilaire.”’ 

“De la St.-Hilaire,’”’ mimicked the gen 
eral, suddenly grotesque and terrib] ‘Is 
itnow? And can’t you read all these other 
names, Mr. Langwell?”’ 

Billy looked at the general. Billy no 
longer looked exactly nonplused. He took 
a corner of the map in his thumb and fore- 
finger. ‘‘Certainly—easily,”’ he answered; 
“in fact without any trouble at all.”’ 

The general made no comment. He 
looked at Edwin Bryce. ‘“‘And you, Mr. 
Bryce?’’ he inquired with that same un- 
pleasant parody. “‘Of course you can read 
them, Mr. Bryce?” 

“Of course,”’ said Edwin shortly. 

And then Billy said something that fin- 
ished it. Although he was perfectly cool, 








‘OOrd! 


“Certainly, sir 





you could see he was angry—as angry as 
the general. 

“The general must remember,”’ he said 
gently, “that we haven’t had—the benefits 


of an army education.” 

The fool! What a fool he was! The cold- 
ness and thesilence of the general were what 
made it terrible. He looked at them both 
with that slightly puzzled expression which 
changed into something else, and swayed 
back and forth from his toes to his heels 
before he finally spoke. 

““How fortunate,” said the general, and 
swayed again from his toes to his heels, 
“‘we’ve got someone who can locate the 
front iine. Rise and shine, young gentle- 
men.” They didn’t understand him. None 
of us exactly understood. “‘Do you hear 
me?’’ The color of the general’s face 
seemed to choke his voice. ‘‘Get out with 
you both, if you know so much. Go up and 
find that farm. Go up and see if the line 
in front of it, behind it or in it. And come 
back and let me know.” 

And he knew what he was doing. That 
was what made it worse. He was sending 
them up to the front line in the dark, under 
heavy shelling, on the first night that they 
had ever heard a shell go off— in the dark 
without their ever having known the 
Was there any wonder Billy Langwell 
looked a little sick? 

“Of course you'll send us a runner who 
knows the way?” he said. 

“Knows the way?” 
“*Can’t you see the way 
the little gimcrack and by the thingumajig? 
What are you standing arguing about? Go 
up and find that front line and come back 
and report. Do you think you’re any more 
valuable than anyone else because you're 
on the staff? My aides are expendable. Go 
out with you! Forward march!” 

Even as the general spoke, he must have 
known how he appeared, from the way 
that Billy Langwell looked. For Billy 
Langwell was the better man just then 
much the better man. 

He gave a slight pull to the gas mask on 
his chest and nodded to Edwin Bryce. 
“‘Let’s get out of this,’’ he said. 

They walked straight to the door, while 
the general stared at their backs. Once I 
thought he was going to speak. Once he 
cleared his throat. 

But at the door, Billy Langwell turned 
and smiled at the general in a most annoy- 
ing way. “Will the general excuse me if I 
don’t take off my hat?” he said. “I may 
need it on outside.”’ 

Before the general could answer, they 
were gone. For a moment he stared at the 


is 


road. 


said the 
on that road past 


general. 








SWaying Diankets by the door, almost for- 
getiul of where he was 

Major,” he said at length, “make a 
note on Mr. Langwell’s record tomorrow 


that his manner is insolent to- 
ward his superior officers. Send out two 
more men from the detail with my compli- 


ments to the signal officer and ask him why 


he cannot mend his wires.’ 
Then he hesitated, still standing in the 
center of the room. You see, he was a sol- 


too good a soldier to let his anger 


dier 

carry him away for any length of time. He 

swayed for a moment from his toes to his 
heels 

‘Is there any runner here who knows the 
to that farm?” he 
somehow the tension in everyone re- 

1, soundlessly yet definitely. 

‘Yes, sir.” It was the single regular 
from Camp Abraham Hicks who 
‘I’ve been there, sir.” 

it hard to find?”’ The general looked 

‘d. At last he was speaking to some- 

one he understood. 

“No, sir. You gotta go in the fields, 

They’re shelling hell out of the 


asked suddenly. 


though 
roads.”’ 

“Then you better began the 
general. The orderly was moving auto- 
matically toward the door, but the general 
did not have time to finish. 

“The regimental wire’s in, sir! 
telephone orderly. 

The general whirled about. “‘ Which regi- 
mental line?” he cried. “‘Give me the tele- 
phone Hello! Who are you? Bag- 
gage? How can you get artillery support if 
you don’t send back your coordinates? 


cried the 





Well, send another man back. Send two 
more. Now read them before you go out 
again. Write ‘em down, major, as I say 
‘em—23 point-—I’ve got that. Two-three 


point.”’ There was a silence. The general 
set down the instrument and swore. 

“The damn thing’s out again!”’ he said. 
“Orderly, go out and give those lieutenants 
my compliments and say you'll take one to 
the farm and send the other back. And 
the rest of you clean up this mess in here 
and give me a chair to sit on.” 

But when he got the chair the general 
would not sit down. He began pacing up 
and down instead, listening to the noise 
outside. And you could tell what he was 
thinking. He was wishing he was up there. 
He understood better than any of us his 
uselessness. It was making him 
restless. It was wearing down his nerves 
Once he looked at his wrist watch. It was 
two o'clock in the morning and you could 
tell he was wishing it was light. 


present 


The suspense— the uncertainty of every- 
thing--was enough to get on anybody's 
nerves. The telephone orderly sat tense, 


fingering the plugs on his board with tense 
fingers. The orderlies by the door sat with 
their shoulders slouched forward, looking 
at their hands. 

But the general's shoulders were the ones 
that should have sagged. Everything was 


resting on them, and he knew it. But he 
still kept walking up and down. He was 


the first one who heard a noise in the pas- 
g a scraping, hesitating step 
“Pull back those blankets!” 
‘‘Here comes a message!” 

We all saw it at the same time. 
“What * began the 
“What 

A private entered—a stupid red-headed 
farmer’s boy, carrying an officer like a bag 


sage 


he 


cried. 


general. 


of meal across the shoulder 

The general was the first person who 
spoke, for, you see, he was an army man. 
“Lay him down,” he said. ‘Don’t stand 
there looking at me! Lay him down and 
put something under his head.’”’ Without 
surprise, without contrition—quite me- 
thodically, the general spoke. And he knew 
who it was. You could tell by the useless 
spurs and the whipcords and the exquisite 
Sam Browne belt, even before you saw his 
face. 

“Break out a first-aid kit, one of you!” 
he said. “What are you looking at? 
Haven’t you seen any blood before? One 
of you orderlies go out and call a stretcher.” 
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The red-haired private was scrambling to 
his feet. His shoulder was wet and dripping. 
“There was two of ’em,”’ he said. ‘‘They 
was walking up the road just like—just 
like ——”’ 

The general stopped him. His voice was 
enough to stop anything just then. ‘‘And 
where’s the other one?”’ he said. 

The soldier blinked. He was very stupid 
and startled—almost dazed. ‘Dead,’ he 
answered. And then his voice became 
querulous and wild. He was seeking relief 
in words. “‘I seen him and he yelled at me,” 
“‘He was coming from here, poor 
kid, and I was coming here.” 

“‘What’s that again?’’ The general's 
voice stopped his flow of words. 

“You were coming here? Where from?”’ 

The orderly was still dazed. He had 
difficulty tothink. ‘‘ From headquarters of 
the Umpteenth up to that farm with a 
message.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?’”’ The general took a step toward 
him. ‘‘Where is your message?”’ 

That poor red-headed boy was a stupid 
sight. He blinked, heswallowed, he fumbled 
at his belt. ‘‘I—I can’t remember, sir.”’ 

““Can’t remember?” roared the general. 

“‘I—I must have dropped it, sir, when I 
picked him up.” 

General Swinnerton’s fingers closed on 
his palm and opened. Before he even 
spoke, that red-haired boy cowered away 
from him. But we never heard what he 
had to say. 

“Don’t jump him, sir.’’ It was Billy 
Langwell speaking in a curious, dreamy 
way, as he turned his head on his blanket 
pillow. ‘‘The poor boy did the best he 
could. We” he moved slightly and 
caught his breath—‘“‘we can’t all be in the 
cavalry back in '75.”’ 

The general turned toward him and bent 
down. Perhaps it was because the candles 
were flickering that his face looked gray and 
that he looked older than he had before 
much older. 

“Don’t talk, Mr. Langwell,’’ he said. 
“Are you in pain?” 

Someone was applying a rude tourniquet 
to Billy Langwell’s leg. Another was cut- 
ting open his whipcord jacket and trying to 
pull off his Sam Browne belt. But Billy 
Langwell hardly seemed to notice. He was 
in that state, you see, where pain has 
ceased to mean anything or where pain it- 
self brought its own peculiar peace. As he 
stared at the general, he seemed peculiarly 
delicate, fragile, as fine as a tenuous 
thought which a word or a gesture might 
send away. It was not what he said to the 
general that made the general’s face grow 
gray and still. It was something in his 
eyes, rather, and the way he moved his lips. 

“Don’t bother about me, thank you, 
sir,” he answered. ‘I’m all right—per- 
fectly all right.” 

The general turned to the telephone 
operator. His face had become like a 
stone—as hard, and quite as gray. ‘‘Get 
the division,”’ he said, ‘“‘and ask why those 
casual officers they were sending have not 
come up.”’ And then he turned and looked 
at me. 

Except for Billy Langwell, we were the 
oniy officers in the cellar then, for the signal 
officer was out, the intelligence officer was 
out, so was the detachment commander 
And of course he saw the way I felt. But he 
was kind about it—surprisingly kind. He 


put his hand quite gently on my shoulder. 
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“Don’t look so sick, major,” he said. 
“It’s the war, that’s all; and the next lieu- 
tenant that comes in to report will go out the 
same way if the telephones are working.” 

He was not exactly justifying himself, 
for he thought it was duty, straight duty. 
Two stretcher bearers had come in, and the 
two were working over Billy Langwell, talk- 
ing in low voices. That constant inflow and 
outflow of people which is a part of any 
headquarters was beginning again, like a 
part of the same vague dream. 


Some newcomers had appeared, seem- 
ingly from nowhere, as people often did in 
those vague nights. They stood blinking 


and looking about them until one of them 
“Beg pardon, sir. Is this brigade 
headquarters?”’ 

For some reason, I was startled. They 
were officers—second lieutenants—those 
casual officers of which the general had 
spoken. The one in front saluted, holding 
the salute for exactly the right length of 
time, almost like a regular officer. 

“Sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ Lieutenant Swinnerton 
reports for duty with the detail.”’ 

The theater—always the theater! Even 
up there, we had those close-cut banal 
phrases. Lieutenant Swinnerton! You 
would have known he was the general’s son 
without any intuition to make you feel it. 
He had the same heavy shoulders, the 
same uncompromising head, and he looked 
from me to the general without showing 
any recognition. He knew the old man was 
a soldier. He knew what the old man 
wanted, and you had to hand it to the gen- 
eral then, for the thing he did was not what 
he wished to do. I heard him draw a quick 
breath, but he spoke at once. He could not 
hesitate, because he was an army man; and 
if he had not been, how could he have hesi- 
tated, with Billy Langwell lying on the 
floor? 

Billy Langwell had not lost conscious- 
ness. You could see he was listening and 
taking a detached interest, as men some- 
times do in spite of pain. 

‘Mr. Swinnerton,”’ said the general 
and once again Billy Langwell had him, 
though perhaps the general never knew it, 
or never thought—‘‘ Mr. Swinnerton, do 
you see that thingumajig on the map—the 
ferme-something-er-other? We can’t pro- 
nounce it now since Mr. Langwell’s got laid 
out. Well, get up there to the Umpteenth 
Regiment. Give the colonel my compli- 
ments and tell him to give you the co- 
ordinates of the front line, and tell him to 
send every man he can spare to lay out an- 
other wire. That’s all.” 

The lieutenant saluted. He must have 
known the old man well enough not to 
argue, and yet he asked a question: ‘Can 
you let me have a runner, sir, who knows 
the way?” 

There was a slight tremor in the general’s 
voice, but very slight. ‘‘The last one’s out, 
and he hasn’t come back yet. But you 
don’t mind a thing like that. You were 
raised in an army post.” 

They were lifting Billy Langwell to the 
stretcher. They were moving with him to 
the blankets by the door, when the general 


spoke. 


noticed. ‘‘Are you comfortable, Mr. Lang- 
well?”’ he inquired, and Billy opened his 
eyes. 


‘Thank you, sir,” he said. 

And then there was an embarrassing mo- 
ment. The stretcher bearers did not know 
whether to move on or stop; because the 
general made no sign 
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“You don’t feel ”" The general 
cleared his throat and seemed to have diffi 
culty with his words. ‘I hope you don't 
feel you’ve been discriminated against in 
any way’ 

Billy — twisted his lips upward 
He was quite himself in that last moment, 
and careless, but not so careless as we had 
sometimes seen him. 

“Lord, no, sir,” he said. “It’s funny 
what an idiot I was. I thought you couldn’t 
be real, you know. But now I’ve seen you 
working out Without finishing his 
thought, he waved his hand slightly in a 
curious, airy way. ‘“‘George, give me a 
cigarette, will you? Now I’ve seen you 
working out Good morning, al! 
I don’t mean to be rude, sir. It’s just a way 
I have.’ He had ceased waving his hand, 
and added the truest thing he ever said: 
“We're just a different breed of cats 
that’s all.”” What else was there to say 
now that he had definitely, completely, put 
General Swinnerton in his place and him- 
self in his place as well? 

When did that regimental wire come in? 
It might have been an hour or less, al- 
though it was impossible to think of time in 
hours or minutes. The general was seated 
when they called him, staring at the floor, 
and no one wished to interrupt him. He 
might have been asleep, for his chin was 
sunk on his chest, and his campaign ribbons 


gener 


moved with a regular easy motion. As the 
telephone orderly spoke, however, General 
Swinnerton started and seized the instru- 


ment. 

“Have you heard?” he began. “Is 
there You could tell what he wanted 
to say, but he stopped himself. ‘ Well, it’s 
time you hooked up. This has been a hell of 
amess. And those signal officers will get a 
court for it, or I'll know the reason why. 
What can I expect? Didn’t you get any 
messages? Didn’t! 

The general’s shoulder moved forward 
and he cleared his throat. ‘“Didn’t a 
lieutenant report to you with my message? 
Yes, a new one. His name’s Swinnerton 
Can’t you hear me? Swinnerton. Yes, he’s 
my son, as a matter of fact. But what's 
that got to do with it? What’s that?” 

The general’s shoulders moved suddenly 
He sat up very straight. And suddenly hi 
voice was choked and queer. “Thanks 
Thanks. But there’s no use saying 
that. There are others who have caught it 


Lots of others. Thanks. Now keep in the 
wire.” 
There was a noise. The telephone or- 


derly stooped down hastily. The general 
had dropped the telephone headpiece on 
the floor and was standing up. 

“*Major’’—his voice was still queer, but 
perfectly controlled—‘‘when you get after 
the morning report, add on Lieutenant 
Swinnerton. He—he’s dead. I—I think 
I’ll turn in now.” 

Now what was there to say? What was 
there to do? Absolutely nothing, for, you 
see, he was an army man. No one said a 
word, and he stood by himself in the light 
of the guttering candles—alone, as he had 
always been alone. And why I did it I do 
not know, but suddenly I found myself 
holding his hand, trying to say something, 
anything at all. But still he was an army 
man, though I felt his fingers close on mine. 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” he said. 
“What time is it? Three Well, 
I’m turning in till six. Good night — o1 
rather, good morning, major.”’ 


o’ clock? 
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N ORE building in the winter slack 

season is being done these days than 
ever was dreamed of a few vears back. It 
sometimes means a substantial saving on a 
large job—and even remodeling or repair- 
ing can frequently be done for less. 

But make sure that your winter building 
economy is real. Study the materials to be 
used. Convince yourself. In the case of 
your walls and your roofs, you will have 
““easy sailing’’ because of the standards of 
testing which the makers of Beaver Pro- 
ducts have prov ided for you. 


Tests will show you that Beaver Bestwall 
is the superior plaster wall board —actually 
stronger-— with a handsome cream-colored 
surface that decorates most satisfactorily 
and economically. While Beaver Fibre 
Wall Board, first on the market, still 
remains commandingly first in public 


contidence. 


And test your roofing! Apply to every 
roofing under consideration the ‘‘6 daring 
tests’’ that Beaver advocates for its | lexagon 
Slabs and other Vulcanite roofings. Make 


sure you are right before you go ahead. 


Perhaps you have thought that plaster is 
just plaster—but examining plaster walls 
made of Beaver American will 
you of their better quality. Ask 
experienced with Beaver 

its uniform workability—especially 
getting in the cold weather. 


convince 
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Even if you are not ready to doany build 
ing just yet, it should be advantageous for 
vou to know the truth about roofs and 
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N PARIS, a gown is regarded as a work of art. Those who 
garments that dashing 


have the gift to are chic, 
honored equally with the sculptor and 


create 
and original, are 
the poet. Berkey & Gay have achieved like recognition in 
the world of furniture—and for similar reasons. 

the announcement of new suite creations 


interest by 


Season after season, 


by this 
designers and buyers everywhere. 


famous House is awaited with intense 


Always you will find numberless suites that are smart, 
and strikingly in advance of current modes, 


new 
vet true always to 
the noblest traditions of the cabinet maker's art. 
you will find a remarkable variety of periods and styles to 
select from hundred! With a scale 
of prices ranging all the way from $225 to $6000 the suite! 


And always 
This season more than a 
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SOME OTHERS AND MYSELF 


Under some contracts the actor was com- 
pelled to pay his own fare from the closing 
stand back to New York. Under this ar- 
angement a manager could book a com- 
pany to the Pacific Coast, make up his mind 
that the return tour would be unprofitable, 
close the season in Los Angeles or Van- 
ouver and leave the actors to pay their 
fares back—provided always that they had 
been fortunate enough to save sufficient 
money. 

Every manager, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, compelled the actresses to pay for 
their stage clothes and hats. This would 
often mean in the neighborhood of $1000 
If the actress could not provide the clothes 
she did not get the position. Where and 
how she got the money to pay for them was 
her own business, not the manager’s. If 
the play failed, as four out of every five 
plays do, the actress was out just that 
much money and the manager had been 
saved just that much loss; but if the play 
succeeded she, of course, received no profits 
from her investment. 

Then, as now, no actor was paid any- 
thing for rehearsals, although the stage 
hands are paid full wages for every minute 
of their time and the musicians are paid for 
the second rehearsal and onward. 


Actors are Born, Not Made 


At that time a play could be rehearsed 
indefinitely. I have known the manager of 
a musical comedy to rehearse a chorus of 
sixty girls for eight weeks with the deliber- 
ate intention of discharging twenty of them 
without notice at the end of the second 
week, because then he made what he called 
his flash. That meant ten weeks’ work for 
two weeks’ pay. The girl could, of course, 
sue for a fortnight’s salary, but the manager 
knew that this would not happen in one 
case in a thousand. There was not only the 
question of lawyer’s fees but the girl was 
aware that she would be marked as a 
trouble maker and then the chance for em- 
ployment was negligible. 

Moreover, I have known plays in those 
days to rehearse eight or even ten weeks 
and never open at all. What did the com- 
pany receive for their time and work? Not 
one penny! 

The question of the actor receiving no 
pay for rehearsals, while the musicians do 
receive pay, is not so one-sided as it looks. 
The musician reads from a score, and after 
one careful rehearsal is able to do his work 
thoroughly. He has nothing to commit to 
memory. He has also to study until he is 
sufficiently versed in his art to pass an ex- 
amination. He learns his trade before he 
gets to be a member of the orchestra. 

The actor undergoes no course of study 
and passes no examination. He learns his 
business from the director at rehearsals. He 
has also to memorize his lines so as to de- 
liver them effectively in conjunction with 
the other players, a thing entirely different 
from and much more difficult than learning 
merely by rote, which can be done only 
while rehearsing with the associate actors. 
He has to learn when to get up, when to sit 
down, when to light his cigarette, when to 
put it out, when to quicken or slacken the 
tempo, when to lower or raise the pitch of 
the scene, and in fact the thousand and one 
things he must remember for himself which 
constitute the business of acting. 

Acting is not an art. No child of six can 
paint a picture worthy of an Academician; 
nor can he play the violin or piano like a 
virtuoso or carve a statue out of a piece of 
marble. Buta child of six, and especially a 
girl, can give a performance worthy of any 
actor on the stage. What, then, becomes of 
the art of acting? 

As regards the art of acting for the screen, 
Jackie Coogan in The Kid gave a perform- 
ance which rivaled that of Chaplin, and it 
made Jackie a star. Also the dogs Strong- 
heart and Rin-Tin-Tin give great perform- 
ances and are stars. 
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The Actors’ Equity Association has justi- 
fied itself in every dimension, notably in the 
exaction of justice for its members in rid- 
ding the profession of flagrantly dishonest 
managers and in obtaining for the manager 
a means of redress against the irresponsible 
and bandit actor, for even in the old days 
the wrongs were not all on one side. Many 
an actor has smuggled his trunk out of the 
theater on the road after receiving his 
salary on a Saturday night and jumped to 
New York, where he has obtained a more 
favorable engagement, leaving the manager 
to struggle along with a disrupted company 
as best he could. 

At one time this was such a favorite sport 
with the actor that it became the rule not 
to pay salaries until after the performance 
on Tuesday night. Many an actor, having 
made a success in a réle and having become 
identified with it, blackmailed his manager, 
by threatening to leave the cast, into more 
than doubling his salary, although engaged 
for the run of the play. But in spite of 
what Equity has subsequently done, I 
think that the actors’ strike was an unnec- 
essary thing. 

The contract between Equity and the 
Producing Managers’ Association being 
about to expire, and realizing that the con- 
ract as it stood was inequitable, the man- 
agers had appointed a committee, of which 
Arthur Hopkins, William Harris, Jr., and 
myself were members, to revise it. We had 
drawn up a contract in which every impor- 
tant claim of the actor was recognized as 
just. There were to be no more half salaries; 
it became mandatory upon every manager 
to provide the clothes for the actresses re- 
ceiving less than $150 a week, and if the 
actress received more than that it was to be 
a matter for negotiation; all fares were to 
be paid to the starting point and aiso back 
to New York after closing; the time for re- 
hearsals was limited, and when it was ex- 
ceeded the company was to receive half 
salary for the extra time. 

After a stubborn fight against some re- 
actionaries who refused to recognize the 
trend of the times, the association accepted 
the report and without any premonition of 
impending trouble asked the council of 
Equity to meet them at luncheon. So far as 
the managers were concerned, it was to be 
a love feast. After the luncheon a member 
of Equity was called on to make the open- 
ing speech. His first sentence was: “‘Gen- 
tlemen, some years ago we came before you 
with our hats in our hands. Well, it’s dif- 
ferent now!” 

Never before did so few words transform 
a pacifist body into a w ar-demanding one. 
From that minute every manager sat with 
his gun in his hand and the love feast be- 
came a war dance. 


The First Woman Stage Director 


The dramatic editors and the reporters 
of the New York newspapers practically 
without exception favored Equity and 
strove always to put them in a favorable 
light with the public. Their attitude was 
quite understandable. They knew some of 
the things the managers had done; they 
were more friendly with the actors than 
with the managers and they were for the 
under dog. To counteract this the man- 
agers appointed a press committee to see 
the editors and endeavor to have our side 
of the story published. At the second paper 
on which we called we were confronted by 
an Airedale of an office boy. 

“Who do you want he de- 
manded. As chairman of the committee, I 
told him. He pushed a card at me and said, 
““Write down who you are.” 

I wrote: ‘“ David Belasco, E. H. Sothern, 
Harrison Grey Fiske, George Broadhurst.” 

He took the card, read the names icily, 
looked us over appraisingly and asked, 
“What are you going to do—sing?”’ 

At that time I had an interest in the 
Forty-eighth Street Theater and was also 


to see?”’ 


manager of the Broadhurst Theater, in 
consequence of which I was producing as 
The current attrac- 
tion at the Broadhurst was the production 
I had made of Octavus Roy Cohen’s dra- 
matic and interesting story The Crimson 
Alibi, and it was notable to me for twe 
things. The first was that it began my 
friendship with that brilliant author and his 
wife, and the second that it was the first 
production made by Mrs. Lilian Trimble 
Bradley as general stage director for the 
Broadhurst Theater. 

When I engaged Mrs. Bradley for that 
position no woman had ever occupied a 
similar one, and, I think, no other woman 
has occupied such a position since. Other 
women, notably Miss Jessie Bonstelle, had 
been directors for stock companies and had 
occasionally made an original production of 
a play, which is a far different proposition 
from producing it in stock. The original 
producer receives a bare manuscript. He 
arranges all the business of the play, includ- 
ing the exits and entrances; when the char- 
acters move, when they sit down, when they 
stand, how they group themselves, the 
pitch and tempo of the scenes and the way 
in which they are to be played. He also, 
generally with the aid of specialists, is re- 
sponsible for the designing of the scenery, 
the selection of the gowns, furniture and 
draperies, and the lighting of the produc- 
tion, which plays a much more important 
part in the success of a play than most peo- 
ple imagine. The producer is to a play 
what the conductor is to an orchestra; but 
whereas the conductor is seen by the audi- 
ence and receives its praise and applause 
for good work done, the producer is unseen, 
and his work, except by the understanding 
few, is ignored. 


well as writing plays 


Fitted for the Job 


When the stage manager of a stock com- 
pany receives the manuscript of a play 
everything that the original producer has 
created is marked out for him in a plain and 
unmistakable manner, even to the place 
where a character must light a cigarette 
and when he must put it out. The stock 
stage manager simply has to follow instruc- 
tions, all the work of creating and arranging 
having been done for him by the original 
producer. 

The person engaged by a manager as his 
general stage director is responsible for the 
staging of all the original plays presented 
by that manager, and is the head of his de- 
partment and draws a yearly salary just as 
do the other members of the staff. For this 
most important position I did not engage 
Mrs. Bradley until I was thoroughly satis- 
fied that she had the ability to fill it. 

Some years previously we had collabo- 
rated on The Woman on the Index and her 
adroit suggestions regarding its staging 
caused me to ask where she had learned so 


much. I was then informed that she had 
for four years studied both production 
and lighting in Europe. Afterward she 


assisted in the staging of various plays; 
and finally, when the scene painter and pro- 
ducer found it impossible to design 
that was needed for certain business abso- 
lutely necessary in a musical play, she came 
forward with a design and a color scheme 
which met each and every requirement. 
Her permanent engagement, however, 
depended on her success with The Crimson 
i which was so pronounced that she 
has since then, without any aid whatever 
from experts in any department, directed 
every play, both in New York and London, 


I will 


parentheses, I am happy to say that 


a set 





with which I have been associated 
add, in 
another and permanent contract now exists 


f 


between Mrs. Bradley and myself whereby 


ior 


she has become my 
life 

Among the plays produced by me was a 
farce by Mark Swan the title of which was 
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was an actress, whose name I have forgot- 
ten, who played the small part of a Spanish 
girl, but who was not reéngaged for the 
Shortly after the 


appearing in the moving-picture skies. Her 
name was Theda Bara. She was creating a 
character new to the screen which was so 
individual and unique that to it was given 
the honor of introducing a verb into the 
English language—the verb “‘to vamp.” 

I read many romantic stories of the new 


| star, including a circumstantial and de- 
| tailed account of her birth on a desert 
8 | during a terrific sand storm. On these, how- 


ever, I looked somewhat obliquely, because 
I knew by experience of the vivid imagina- 
tion of romantic press agents, and also be- 
cause I realized that the name Theda Bara 
was a transposition of the letters in the 
words “‘Arab death.”” The moment I saw 


| this actress on the screen I recognized in the 
| person flaming there so magnificently the 


uninspired and pallid actress who had not 
come into New York with Swan’s farce, and 
I marveled that a personality which flick- 


| ered so feebly on the stage could flare so 


vividly on the screen. 

At that time I did not realize that the 
qualities which make for success on the 
stage and those which make for success on 
the screen are at opposite ends of the line. 
Some men players, notably Deuglas Fair- 
banks and John Barrymore, and in a lesser 


| degree, Lionel Barrymore, Lewis Stone and 


Bert Lytell, have a range which includes 
both qualities; but I know of no star 
actress in the movies who has achieved and 
held a similar success on the stage. 

Aside from the all-important question of 
voice, the legitimate actor must be able to 
maintain his scene; he must have the power 
to carry it through in the presence of an 
audience from its beginning to its end, and 
he must register his emotions directly on 
the audience itself. The movie actor does 
things piecemeal, a minute now and a min- 
ute then. The former will play before an 
audience uninterruptedly for forty-five 
minutes; the latter is rarely shown unin- 
terruptedly on the screen for even a minute. 
The movie actor does not have to register 
on an audience directly; he must play so 
that he registers on the screen and on the 
audience through the medium of the 
screen—a different quality indeed. As for 
the movie actress, all the ability in the 
world is as nothing if her face will not 
screen, and there is no master on earth so 
relentless, brutal, undeceivable and merci- 
less as is the moving-picture camera. 


Absolutely Wrong 


The qualities which make a face screen- 
able are as distinct from those which make 
a face photographable as are the qualities 
between the actor and the movie actor. 
The face of many a woman which photo- 
graphs beautifully will not screen at all. 
The photograph is a picture of the face 
with one set expression—but one emotion, 
such as joy, pleasure, sorrow or anger, can 
be shown on it—while the screen represen- 
tation shows the face in action, registering 
all these emotions and fluctuating from one 
to the other. 

So elusive is this screenable quality that 
a former movie star had it stipulated in 
her contract that only one side of her face 
should betaken. Her right profilescreened 


| splendidly, but the left was a different prop- 


osition entirely. 
At one time two of my productions were 


| running side by side in Forty-eighth Street. 


One of them, The Storm, by Langdon 
McCormick, in which there was a remark- 
able representation of a forest fire, was at 
the Forty-eighth Street Theater; and the 
other, The Wonderful Thing, by Lilian 
Trimble Bradley, in which Jeanne Eagels 
appeared and for the first time had her 
name in the electric lights, was at the Play- 
house. 

After the first night of The Storm, only 
two or three of us directly concerned in the 
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production had any faith in its success, and 
yet it was an immediate hit and ran out 
the season. Nothing in the world is so un- 
certain and speculative as the success of a 
play, as I, among others, have found out 
on various occasions. 

Five years ago, when I was in Los 
Angeles, a moving-picture comedian, Wal- 
ter Hiers, told me that a play called Abie’s 
Irish Rose had been produced the night be- 
fore by a local stock company; that there 
was $1,000,000 in it; and that he thought 
a share in the production could be bought 
cheap. That night I went to see it, and 
while I recognized that it was a success in 
stock, I did not think that it had one lonely 
chance so far as Broadway and first-class 
theaters were concerned. This opinion was 
confirmed when | saw it in New York one 
Saturday night early in its run and found 
that there were not thirty people on the 
lower floor. 

On that occasion, Miss Anne Nichols, the 
authoress, and by that time the manager 
for she had obtained the return of the act- 
ing rights from the manager who produced 
the play in Los Angeles—came and apolo- 
gized for the meagerness of the house and 
told of her unwavering faith in its ultimate 
success. How far I was wrong, and how 
well founded the hopes of Miss Nichols 
were, subsequent events have adequately 
proved. 


As Goes New York 


On another occasion the manuscript of 
The Cat and the Canary came into my 
hands. I emphatically returned it. So did 
practically every other manager in New 
York, and it remained for an office boy 
working for William Harris, Jr., to see its 
possibilities, secure its production, and so 
prove how little his boss and the other New 
York managers knew about a manuscript 
when they read it. 

How little one can tell of the commercial 
value of a play and of its chances of suc- 
cess, prior to its actual production before 
a real audience, is illustrated by the story 
Henry Blossom used to tell of the dress re- 
hearsal of George Ade’s famous comedy 
The College Widow. At that rehearsal, to 
which had come an invited audience, there 
was hardly a laugh, and Ade was so dis- 
heartened that as they walked home he 
said to Blossom, “Henry, let’s keep on 
walking till we come to the river and then 
let me fall in.” 

At the first performance, however, before 
a regular and not a hand-picked audience, 
the laughs began to come within a minute 
of the rise of the curtain, the fate of the 
play was never in doubt and it developed 
into one of the biggest comedy successes 
that the United States has known. 

The verdict of the tryout towns—that 
is, the towns and cities in which a play is 
produced prior to its presentation in the 
metropolis—whether it be favorable or ad- 
verse, means less than nothing so far as 
New York is concerned, and it is in that 
city that the fate of twenty-nine plays out 
of every thirty is determined. New York 
passes its own judgments, and it accepts or 
rejects, it exalts or debases, without the 
slightest thought or concern as to what has 
gone before or may come after. Moreover, 
it seems to take a perverse and gleeful de- 
light in reversing the judgment which other 
towns and cities havegiven and pronounced 

Of this attitude of New York there are 
examples without end. The classic one is 
the fate of Maude Adams in The Little 
Minister. Before its production in New 
York, The Little Minister was presented in 
Washington, D. C., where its reception was 
so apathetic that it played to jess than 
$2000 in a week of eight performances 
After its run in New York, where the 
Washington verdict was unanimously re- 
versed, it returned to the capital and played 
on its opening night to more than its entire 
week’s receipts on its previous visit. 

When Turn to the Right was given its 
trial performance, the result was so dis- 
appointing that a man who had verbally 

Continued on Page 185 
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agreed to take a third interest in it stayed 
away from his office and became officially 
among the missing so that the producer of 
the play could not get in touch with him 
and confirm the arrangement before it was 
produced in New York. After its produe- 
tion in New York the vanishing manager 
appeared in town, but the producer of the 
play was so busy counting the profits that 
he had no time to see him. 

Seven Days is another striking example 
of this reversal of form. On the road it 
plumbed the depths of failure. It was 
scorned and rejected and all the experts 
advised its managers on no account to take 
it to New York. The managers, having 
opinions of their own, and also having a 
theater on their hands which would other- 
wise have remained empty, disregarded the 
advice of the Solomons and the result is 
theatrical history. 

In one instance at least New York’s dis- 
regard for a previous judgment had a comic 
side. The producer of a musical play was so 
certain of its metropolitan failure that he 
sold the rights to 120 per cent of it. When 
to his amazement and indignation it be- 
came an overnight success in New York, he 
had to pay an exorbitant price to one of the 
purchasers so that he could cover the 20 per 
cent that he sold short. 

As for the plays which have been so en 
thusiastically and joyously received at their 
tryouts that it appeared certain they had 
been safely launched on the sea of success, 
the shores of theatrical New York are liter- 
ally strewn with the wrecks of such craft, 
most of which carried not only the high 
hopes and eager hearts of their owners but 
all their fortunes as well. 

Actors and actresses complain bitterly of 
their inability to get interviews with man- 
agers, not for an instant considering the 
manager’s side of the question. Let it even 
be rumored that a manager is casting a play, 
and for weeks he will have as many as 200 
applicants a day. If he gave to each of 
them only five minutes—and some are so 
tenacious of purpose and it means so much 
to them that once having passed the door it 
is almost a physical impossibility to get 
them to withdraw — it would occupy nearly 
seventeen hours of his time daily. 

In addition to this, how is it possible for a 
manager, simply by talking for a few min- 
utes to an actress whom he has neither seen 
nor heard of, to form any idea as to what 
effect she can have upon an audience? For 
the effect on the audience is the only thing 
that counts. An actress sometimes says 
that she knows absolutely that she can play 
a certain part because she feels it so deeply, 
whereas it is not at all a question of what 
she feels; it is a question of what she can 
make the audience think she feels. An 
actress may read a part beautifully, at re- 
hearsals it may seem that she is going to 
play it magnificently; and yet when she 
gets before an audience with the footlights 
intervening, she may, in the parlance, die. 


Putting Over Personality 


It is the same story as that of the 
drawing-room comic. In the presence of 
his friends, and in the circumscribed space 
of the room, he may be the funniest man in 
the world; but to appear on the stage and 
project his personality to the last row of the 
balcony, as the real comedian must do, is an 
undertaking of an entirely different caliber. 

This can be demonstrated easily. The 
ordinar,” man can meet a friend and, stand- 
ing face to face, tell him a funny story and 
gain the reward of prompt and hearty 
laughter. But let him see another friend 
across the street, and let him shout the 
same story to him, will the second man 
laugh as did the first? He will not. And 
why will he not? Because the personality 
of the teller was dissipated before the 
words reached the listener. On the stage 
that elusive God-given gift which we call 
personality is greater than genius, for 
personality can succeed there without gen- 
ius, but genius cannot succeed without 
personality. 
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A player with personality often waits 
long before he finds the most effective 
method of projecting it, which is called by 
the profession ‘‘ putting it over.”” When an 
audience watched John Drew apparently 
walking through a part and merely playing 
himself, only the initiated realized the 
undercurrent of force in his performance, 
which was so beautifully disguised as to be 
almost nonexistent. His was the driving 
power of a frictionless and silent engine, but 
every minute he was on the stage he was 
putting it over. In a broader and more 
visible way in musical comedy and review, 
Al Jolson and Sam Bernard have perfected 
their method to the highest degree, as have 
William Collier and Ernest Truex in farce. 

Truex, that diminutive comedian whose 
talent is in inverse ratio to his size, is the 
father of three sons, the eldest of whom 
paid constant attention to the conversation 
and manners of his elders, most of whom 
were naturally on the stage. On the occa- 
sion of one of Truex’s first nights, after his 
wife had kissed him and wished him good 
luck, he was astounded to have his first- 
born, then a boy of seven, extend his hand 
and say “Put it over, pop.’”’ Whether or 
not it was this admonition that inspired him, 
the fact remains that the performance was 
the beginning of Truex'’s most successful 
engagement. 


Tripping the Light Pedantic 


During my work as author and manager 
I have seen many incidents which were so 
fantastic and bizarre that, set down in cold 
print, they would appear unbelievable. Of 
these I will relate two of the milder ones. 

Grant Mitchell, the deservedly popular 
star, early in his career was rehearsing in a 
play of which I was one of the authors. 
Nothing that he could do was satisfactory 
to the producer. 

Finally Mitchell said, “If you will tell 
me what is fundamentally wrong perhaps 
I can remedy it.” 

“Since you put it that way, I will tell 
you,” said the producer; “‘you are not 
pedantic enough.” 

‘Pedantic?”’ echoed Mitchell. 

“Yes; don’t you know what ‘pedantic’ 
means?" 

“T think I do. 
means?” 

“T don’t have to think—I know,” said 
the producer. ‘‘‘Pedantic’ means being 
light on your feet. It comes from the same 
root as pedestrian.” 

Once after I had read a play to a star and 
her manager, the actress said, ‘It’s a very 
nice play, but for me it has not got enough 
incidencies in it.” 

Before I had really grasped that the 
actress referred to incidents, up spoke the 
manager. 

“Still,” he said, “‘I like the end of the 
third act. I think that has the yucleus of a 
great play in it.” Then he added, “ But do 
you really want to know what’s the matter 
with your play?” 

I replied, ‘‘Having gone so far, I cer- 
tainly do.” 

The manager answered: ‘‘Then I'll tell 
you. The trouble with your play is that it 
has no functions in it.” 

When a play has strong and dramatic 
situations, we of the theater say that it has 
guts, and I wondered if some unsuspected 
delicacy prevented the manager from men- 
tioning the word in the presence of his star 
before luncheon. I therefore said inquir- 
ingly, “‘ Functions?” 

‘““Yes,”’ he replied. ‘‘I wonder a lot of 
you playwrights haven’t got onto the suc- 
cess of Fitch. He has functions in his 
plays—weddings, christenings, funerals. 
What the public wants today is functions!”’ 

Three months later a prominent actor 
who was playing in support of the actress in 
a new play said to me, ‘‘ When you told the 
story about our star and her manager I did 
not quite believe it. Now I do, and I have 
the last act for you.” 

“Tell it,” I rejoined. 

“This afternoon,” continued the actor, 
“while we were playing our matinée there 
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Christmas tip from 


the carpenter 


OOK at any fine piece of carpentry work. The finish 

comes largely from the skill of the carpenter, of course. 

But there’s something else. Look into his kit. You'll see 

not only an adequate number of tools, but you’ll find them 
all fine tools, many carrying the Stanley name. 


Right there is a Christmas tip from the carpenter—a 
chest of Stanley Tools this year for some man or boy! A 
fine assortment of tools, and all good tools—the right set 
for repair work or the making of such things as book cases, 
dog houses, and other useful articles. The sturdy oak chest 
keeps the tools safe and handy. A Stanley Tool Chest is a 
complete gift. 


You will find Stanley Tool Sets at a wide range of prices 
and in a wide variety of assortments—from No. 904 with 
12 tools in a fine oak chest at $15, to No. 850 with 49 tools 
in a beautiful cabinet at $95. 


There are also assortments of the same Stanley Tools in 
cardboard display boxes with simple directions from 
which the recipient can make his own chest. There 
are several of these ‘‘Make Your Own Chest”’ assortments, 
at prices from $5 to $20. 


There’s a Stanley Tool Set to fit every pocketbook! 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34-C which de- 
scribes Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. 
Address: The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 


Ask your hardware dealer 


Buy separately 
or in assortments 
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was an alarm of fire next door, but fortu- 
nately it did not disturb our audience. 
After the performance I congratulated the 
star on our good luck. ‘Yes,’ she said; 
‘but did you see what the house fireman 
did? He walked right through the house 
with his uniform on. Never in my life have 
I ever seen anything so assical.”’ 

Incredible though it may seem, both in- 
cidents are true to the last letter. 

In spite of all notions to the contrary, the 
majority of managers are actually desirous 
of putting an end to ticket speculation. 
There is nothing idealistic or altruistic in 
this desire; it is actuated merely by the 
knowledge that it is bad for their business. 
Why then, it is but natural to ask, do they 
sell their best seats to the agencies? 

In practically every business except the 
theater, good will isan asset. In the theater 
there is no such thing as good will. No one 
passes a success in a house where he thinks 
he has not been well treated to see a failure 
in a theater where he thinks he has been 
treated well. A theater may have had five 
failures in succession, but let a hit be pro- 
duced in it, and the failures are forgotten 
and the house is crowded. Another theater 
may have had six successes, but produce a 
failure in it and the successes are forgotten 
and the house is empty. Each production 
is an individual and separate enterprise, 
standing on its own feet and gaining no 
support from anything that has gone before 
it. 

Suppose then that in spite of every effort 
made by the manager, including expensive 
productions and fine casts, he has made, let 
us say, three failures at a loss of $100,000. 
Despite his best intentions, he has received 
no support from the public. They did not 
want his goods and they would not have 
them at any price. At his fourth attempt 
he finds he has a success. The hotels and 
agencies propose that they buy the entire 
lower floor for two months at the box-office 
price. Plagues, epidemics, strikes, bliz- 
zards and floods will mean nothing to the 
manager. He will have the money in hand 
and can either take a holiday or prepare a 
new enterprise. If you were in his place, 
would you think only of the dear public 
which had previously been so callous, and 
righteously refuse the offer, or would you 
take the proffered cash? Answer, please. 
Well, that is exactly what the manager 
does. 


The Manager's Grievance 


What the manager objects to is what he 
calls gypping, which is his word for extor- 
tion. If tickets are sold for ten dollars 
which he has sold for three—for in a hun- 
dred cases out of a hundred and one the 
manager receives no more than the face 
value of the ticket —he realizes that some- 
one who has taken no risk of production 
and has no salaries to pay to actors, musi- 
cians, stage hands and ushers, has ob- 
tained for the tickets more than three times 
what he has received, and that the pur- 
chaser has fourteen dollars less to spend on 
later amusement than he would have if he 
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had paid only the original six dollars instead 
of twenty. 

Once the ticket has left the box office, its 
destiny is beyond the manager’s hand. The 
Producing Managers’ Association had a 
law drafted and passed by which it was de- 
clared illegal for anyone to charge for a 
ticket in New York City more than fifty 
cents above its face vaiue. The first time 
an enforcement of the law was attempted 
the judge decided that it was unconstitu- 
tional, as it was a restraint of trade, and 
he said that speculation in tickets was as 
proper and legal as was speculation in 
boots, hats, stocks or grain 

Circumvented in this attempt, the man 
agers evolved a scheme whereby no tickets 
were to be sold until seven o'clock in the 
evening, when they were to be sent to the 
respective box offices, except at a central 
office where tickets for all theaters were to 
be on sale. For this service a charge of ten 
cents a ticket was to be made and the hotels 
and agencies were to be eliminated. The 
plan was worked out in detail and an op- 
tion was taken on a spacious ground-floor 
office in the center of the theater district 
At the last minute a manager who had 
been represented in all of the negotiations 
refused to join in the arrangement, stating 
that it would give too many people a 
knowledge of his business, which he pre- 
ferred to run himself and in his own way. 


A Pathetic Case 


A friend once said to me with great in- 
dignation that he had been forced to pay 
twenty-five dollars for two seats for the 
Ziegfeld Follies and evidently expected my 
deepest sympathy 1 asked him who 
forced him to pay it. He replied that a 
customer of his was in town for just one 
night and that the Follies was the show 
he had elected to see. Naturally, he had to 
get the best seats possible and so he had 
been compelled to pay that exorbitant price 

“Did you think that Ziegfeld was saving 
those two seats especially for you in spite 
of the fact that he could have sold them to 
hundreds of others?” I inquired. 

‘Certainly not.” 

“Then if there had been no speculator, 
how could you have obtained them?” 

“‘IT knew I should have to go to the specu- 
lator and I was willing to pay a fair price.” 

“You don’t think that what you paid 
was a fair price?” 

*“No, I don’t.”’ 

“And you did not think that you would 
get value received?”’ 

“No.” 

““Then why did you pay the price?” 

“‘T had to.” 

“Who made you?” 

The only answer he could think of was, 
“Oh, hell!” 

As my father used to say, ‘‘ My lad, it 
takes two to make a bargain; and if there 
weren't any buyers the shopkeeper would 
soon put up the shutters.”’ 

Editor’s Note— This is the fifth of a series of arti 
cles by Mr. Broadhurst. The sixth will appear in 
an early issue 
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And every day after Christmas 
he will have a pleasant 
thought of you as he uses 
his New Improved Gillette / 
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DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


Simply depressing the SUB- 
TRACTION KEY causes the 
SUNDSTRAND to automat- 
ically subtract any number 
set up on the keyboard, auto- 
matically places a minus sign 
after it, and computes the 
answer. There is nothing to 
learn, no practice needed 

simply press the key and the 
machine does the work, giv- 
ing you a printed record like 


AUTOMATIC SHIFT 
MULTIPLICATION 


The depression of the 
MULTIPLICATION KEY 
turns the SUNDSTRAND in- 
to a fast, speedy multiplying 
machine — releasing the key 
makes it an adding machine 
again. Much time can be 
saved and countless errors 
prevented by doing all work 
requiring multiplication on a 
SUNDSTRAND. 






this— 
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Direct Subtraction—Automatic Shift Multiplication 
—and Speedy 10-Key Addition—at Your Finger Tips 


The above illustration is actual size of the SUND- 


STRAND KEYBOARD. Anyone can operate a 
SUNDSTRAND with amazing speed. No ex- 
perience or training is required. The ten numeral 
keys and six control keys are literally at your 
finger tips. Each figure automatically places 


itself in the proper column. Speedy touch oper- 
ation is quickly acquired. The fact that SUND- 
STRAND is portable, and subtracts and 
multiplies as easily and speedily as it adds, is 
winning increasing favor wherever figures are 
handled. 


Check these important features and insist on getting all of them in one machine: SPEEDY 10-KEY 
ADDITION —DIRECT SUBTRACTION—AUTOMATIC SHIFT MULTIPLICATION — ONE 
HAND CONTROL—TOTALS IN RED—PORTABILITY—HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Write for details and prices. 
SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


2302 ELEVENTH STREET 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 


54553648 


BOOKKEEPING, ADDING, CALCULATING MACHINES 
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HREE salesmen were fighting for an im As the secretary anticipated, there w: i A e 
portant order— important to each of th ome delay in ope n ng the conference. Du ‘ ™ ( 

salesmen, but relatively unimportant tothe ing this lull she ushered the salesman int t 

buyer. Ona certain day each salesman was the office. He told part of his story, wher ~ 

notified that the decision would be post the members of the conference began arriv , ” 
poned for a month. Each man was re-_ ing wir it 

quested to return in thirty days for the ‘Wait for me outside,” the president said /} iF y I 

final decision. Two of the salesmen went as he rose to signify the end of the sales- / ve \ by 

away apparently satisfied. One salesman man’s visit ' 
remained to gather more facts. His first The conference lasted longer than the 

step was to cultivate two men in the de president ly 1. When it was over 7 ‘ ;t. 

partment where the order originated. From he had forgotten As he was , 

one of these men he learned that the final preparing to leave, he thought of the wait- * ; ‘s! 

decision rested in the hands of the president ing salesman, and went out and told him / o b, 

of the company, who at that time was on a how sorry he was to have kept him waiting / } (: 

fishing trip in Canada. The president, it explaining that he simply couldn’t see hin / 4 

seemed, was a very busy man whotraveled He 1 to catch the boat, where his famil; v4 f ' 

far and wide in the course of a year. Only was waiting to sail with him on a three — aaa 





on rare occasions did he bother with such months’ cruise. 
small details as purchasing. “May I ride to the dock with you 
The salesman decided he must reach the ‘“*Well—why, yes, if it is that important 
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‘ 
president in person. Hethoughtifhecould to you,’’ was the president’s answer / bd 
tell his story to the president he could get On the way to the boat the salesman told , re you St l 
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the order. If he contented himself with the s story gy in his automobile after it 
impartial presentation of his proposition had arrive the docks, the president ; 
which would be made by the two subord scribbled a note to the purchasing agent to 
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Two weeks before the president’s returr An Inch Short of Success 7) ae, 4 

he called on the twosubordinates. They as- \ y 

sured him of the utter impossibility of see- The next lay, when the two rival sales- ¥ O I 4 

ing the president of the company Not men appeared to inquire as to the pres { i ( | t 

that they had any feeling in the matter, but jent’s decision, they received the bad news ) Simn ni \ 

the president was far too busy. Besides, he without ever dreaming that the successfu } recel\ iN t | 

was going to sail for Europe on the day fol- alesman had tipped the scales in his favor a ca! ® eye ' 9 

lowing his arrival in New York. He would by the simple expedient of seeing the mar ; si pA | 

probably spend two to four hours at the who was most interested —the man whose : Justa port t A’ 

office. All this time would be spent in con- money would pay for the materia ferent ‘ F ‘ ty 

ference with officials of the company. An The salesman who landed the order has 

outsider would probably have as much been a topnotcher in his company for many Simi . f 

chance to see the president as a one-legged years. He consistently le 1 \\ t t 

man would have at drop-kicking tion of more than seventy { : . :; 7 
“If I get in to see the president, you men idea is that no salesman hz J , + 

will have no objections?”’ full duty toward himself o ; ‘ 4 
‘*None whatever,” they answered; “but his prospective custome! ; i} 

we warn you it will be futile. He simply  stoneisleft unturned. He ( \ ‘ 

won't see you. Heistoo busy. His mind of the business he lands ! : t P 

will be on other things. If you insist on type of business which is su Pees 

seeing him, be sure your accident- nsurance difficult--comes to him b ; r os ra v ) 

policies are paid. And on the followin petitors stop trying just i \ 
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papers will probably mark the spot where ‘When I am called in on a highly ' guisite d ; F ‘ 
the body was found petitive deal | plan to go an incl 
han any of my competitors. That extra Ask ) ‘ 
a , , . 
,; ‘ : nch of effort brings back a foot and some- S ions Cha ind B st 
A Visa From the Secretary of ‘ 
times a yard of result. Or to put it another t hy ty . ae , p> 
The salesman soon found that the pres way: I throw in an extra ounce of effort $15. R. ES ( \ | 
» Dl \ vy 
dent's secretary would be the only persor ind it brings back re t n pounds I N 
bs ‘ ’ , IS \l | N\ \ ( : 4 
who could usher him into the president ildn’t begin to tell you how many times ‘ 
F _e 7 ail x \ ( | | \\ | ) * 
private office. He began a campaign on the orders have dangied If 0 oO ree or tour \ F 
secretary ompetitors only finally to fal! into my St | | ( E 
; I cm, | 
Without trying any of the usual stunts, hands because they stopped trying just an 1 
such as theater tickets, boxes of candy o inch short of succe A E 
incheons, he convinced the secretary it “What's this—ashoe salesmen’s conven- } fH 
would be worth the president’s time to tion?” asked a visitor at one of the leading S | M M O N S y 
ten to him for ten or fifteen minutes upstate New York hotels one day last fall. — } y 
‘‘If this weren’t an important matter, he It looked as though the entire lobby of the (Ad 
wouldn’t bother with it at all. So long as hotel was crowded with shoe salesmen. Ir ‘ 
he is interested in it, he will want to gointo that mysterious way In which trade news ion 
the matter thoroughly. I have certa ts t ¢ vO I e¢ ttered throug! ‘ 

} ] 1 } 1 ] ++ t y 7 +} + y { 
which will help him make a decision e ¢ e shoe 1 it a certa 
you help me get in to see him?” irge department store was t wing out ¥ 

The salesman pitched in and outlined |} ne of shoes it | old in large quantitie 
entire proposition to the secretary, taking for many years 
as much pains in his presentation to her as Every train brought a new shoe salesmar 
if she had been the president himself. She to town to land t! ount. One by 
agreed to do tne best sne could for the sale one the various salesmen showed the ne 
man. The plan was for the salesman to be — told their stories and we minated. The 
at the office bright and early on the morr decision finally narrowed down to three 
ing of the president’s arrival. At the first lines Che evening before the final decision 
opportunity the secretary was to usher him was to be made one salesman rushed to the 
into the president's office and leave him to — te ephone oifice and got his sales manage 
his fate. on the 


The salesman arrived half an hour in ad- “Send a telegr: » at least twenty of 
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vance of the president. He waited anhour. our very s and ask them to 

Men with papers and portfolios, sketches, wire a his prospect. Word — 
charts, reports, books and documents en- your telegram so that each customer W ¥ 
tered and left his office in a constant recommend a different phase of our service 

stream. Finally the last man departed and The sales manager got busy at once, ar 

a general co! ference was called. when the buye { e opened the next uF 
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It’s the Gift 


He’s Always Wanted! 


OME folks say it’s so hard to know what 

to give a man; that he has everything; 
that he’s difficult to please. Other folks 
know of a man’s gift—many of them have 
been giving it for years—that guarantees 
him at least one solid evening of enjoyment 
every week trom Christmas toChristmas. This 
gift Chave you noticed what Santa's hold- 
ing?) is a subscription for 


She Saturday Evening Post 


Every week in the year for only $2 


If the man you wish to please enjoys stories throbbing with ad- 
venture, Or mystery, or the romance of business; if he likes tt 
out-of-doors; if he enjoys a hearty laugh; if he's interested 
knowing famous men and women—there's no gift that v give 
him bigger jov on Christmas morning or more renewed pleasur¢ 
throughout the vear th 
Doubtless he's alread it the ne tand. He'lle 
his Post all the more w come regularly by 1 


And by selecting The ] save vourself the time a 


worry of wondering wh: he expense of gifts you re no 





ure will make a hit 1 friend or relative whom vou 
oremember, we will send, in your name, a beautiful gift announc 

t. The small black and white reproduction Santa ts adn 
gives but a hint of the beauty of the colorful or ] 


Two Other Sure-to-Please Gifts 


For any woman—The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Monthly, $1 a year ( Foreign, $2.50) 
For any rural home—The Country Gentleman 
Monthly, $1 for 3 years ( Foreign, $2.50) 
That your announcement may be sure to arrive in the Christmas 


mail hand your order now to one of our authorized representatives 


or mail it direct to the address below 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
685 Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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morning the messenger boys nearly ran the 
bearings loose on their skates rushing to his 
office with telegrams. 

The two other salesmen had stopped 
trying when they left the shoe buyer’s 
office the previous night. The telegrams 
turned the trick. Either of the unsuccessful 
salesmen could have used the same plan, 
only both had stopped trying. 

Last-minute efforts save so many orders 
that it would seem it is the one requisite of 
a star salesman that he always have some- 
thing up his sleeve besides his arm—some- 
thing to use after the other fellow thinks he 
has done all that is humanly possible to 
close the order. Manufacturing processes, 
quality and prices of various lines of prod- 
ucts are so nearly alike these days that 
there is often little advantage on these 
points. When this is the case the manufac- 
turer stakes everything on his salesman, 
for he is the deciding factor in closing a 
vast percentage of the total volume. 

But it isn’t always in stiff competition 
that a star salesman shows his colors. Often 
in lines where competition is negligible the 
salesman who has star qualities will exercise 
his initiative. An Indiana salesman was in 
Indianapolis when a famous movie star 
was visiting the city. His line—a well- 
advertised men’s specialty which has little 
competition —was not selling with satisfac- 
tory speed at the time. He induced this 
movie star to visit the store and act as a 
salesman for three consecutive afternoons. 
The second afternoon the president of the 


| store joined the movie star behind the 
| counter and made change and wrapped 


packages. 

At the end of the first afternoon the store’s 
stock was depleted. The salesman wired 
for more stock from a near-by warehouse. 
The second afternoon the emergency sup- 
ply had been sold and buyers were still 
crowding the department. After closing 
hour the salesman drove his automobile 
to Cincinnati and back during the night, 
bringing back a supply of merchandise to 
last through the third day. Although he 


| lost the entire night’s sleep, he was on the 


job all the following day. 


Thinking Through 


Sales during the week amounted to more 
than the store would ordinarily sell in an 
entire season. But the actual sales were 
not as important as the effect on the store’s 
buyers and executives. It accomplished 
something the salesmen had been trying 
to accomplish for years—it convinced the 
buyers of the great possibilities of the line. 
This same movie star liked publicity. He 
had a good time, and got enough attention 
from admirers to satisfy even the vainest of 
movie actors. He could have sold half a 
dozen other items had some other salesman 
been equally alert. 

The salesman who earns the reputation 
of being a star is invariably a man who can 
think through a situation—think past the 
sales instruction given him by his sales 
manager. For no sales manager has yet 
been born who could anticipate all the ob- 
jections a buyer can conjure up, nor can he 
anticipate all the seemingly trifling bits of 
logic or persuasion which will sway a buyer 
toward a dotted line. 

There was a crusty general merchant ina 
smal! Ohio town who had great need for a 
gasoline pump, but no one had ever been 
able to make him see this need. He was 
convinced that a gasoline pump was more 
of a bother than a source of profit. He 
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didn’t like to stop measuring calico to go 
out and fill a gasoline tank. 

A new salesman came into the territory 
and promptly heard that this crusty buyer 
had one great ambition in life—to turn 
down all the gasoline-pump salesmen who 
called on him. The driver of a tank wagon 
explained in considerable detail that every 
pump salesman in the business had stopped 
trying to sell him, even though this can- 
tankerous old merchant had the town’s best 
location for a pump. 

The salesman decided all ordinary meth- 
ods had been tried. Doubtless the merchant 
could recite from memory all the usual 
reasons for buying a gasoline pump. To 
study the situation the salesman mounted 
the tank wagon and put in a day helping 
the driver make his deliveries of gasoline 
and kerosene. The hopeless prospect’s store 
was reached shortly after noon. When the 
tank-wagon driver stopped to deliver some 
kerosene the salesman began passing the 
time of day with the merchant. 


A Substitute for Hitching Posts 


“How do you find business these days?” 
asked the salesman. 

‘“Never worse in all my days. Business 
has gone to the dogs. Why, I’m not selling 
enough to make my salt!’’ The merchant’s 
gloomy reply was enough to discourage any 
salesman. 

“Well, that’s funny. This town looks 
prosperous to me. Would you mind if I 
made a suggestion? Understand I’m not 
going to tell you how to run your business, 
but it just occurred to me that there is 
something missing at the front of thisstore.”’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ The merchant’s tone 
immediately indicated a mild doubt. 

“Well, it seems to me that a hitching 
post would draw trade to your store.” 

‘Say, young man, where have you been? 
Why, there ain’t a half dozen horses and 
buggies in this county. We tore down the 
hitching posts a long time ago.” 

“But you used to have hitching posts, 
didn’t you? In your time no store ever 
would have thought of making a bid for the 
farmers’ trade unless it had a hitching post 
for their convenience. Is that right?” 

“Yes, but that was years ago.” 

“You tore down the hitching post, but 
you gave your customers nothing to take its 
place. Now today there is no need for a 
hitching post, but there is something to 
take its place. It is just as necessary as the 
old-fashioned hitch rack. You know every- 
body drives a car these days. And drivers 
must have gasoline for those cars. They do 
their trading where they stop for gasoline, 
just as they used to trade at the store near 
est their regular hitching place. Now a 
gasoline pump would draw as much trade 
today as a hitching post drew in the old 
days.” 

“Never thought of it in that way, but 
maybe you are right. Are you selling gaso- 
line pumps?” 

The salesman admitted that his bread 
and butter depended on the sale of gasoline 
pumps, and in less than a half hour he had 
completed the sale. 

“It is a safe rule to follow,”’ says this 
salesman, ‘“‘that a buyer who has turned 
down most of your competitors isn’t going 
to listen to stock sales talk. You must be- 
gin exactly where the average salesman 
leaves off.”’ 

Which is, I am convinced, the best piece 
of advice ever passed along to men who 
want to shine in any sales firmament. 





A Fishing Schooner on the Bras d’Or Lake, Cape Breton Istand, Nova Scotia 
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RTESY CANADIAN NATIONAL KAIL WAYS 


Robson, British Columbia, the Monarch of the Canadian Rocky Mountains 


Mount 
Reading Trails 


DECIDED to ask Poti about it. So that 

afternoon we saddled up and rode over 
to the Coahuila Indian Reservation. When 
we had located the Kickapoo I said, “I’ve 
read in books how a good Indian trailer can 
look at the ground and discover that two 
days and four hours ago a red-headed man 
with bigamous intentions rode by on a 
pinto pony, considering that he ought to 
have another dentist look over that crown 
on his upper left molar, and debating 
whether his grandmother, who was one 
of the Baxters from South Carolina, did 
wisely when she married a second husband 
who made a failure of the feed business due 
to excessive rent exacted by a landlord re- 
puted to be second cousin to the richest 
man in Scotland. How do you do it?” 

“Huh?” 

““Well, how do you read a trail?” 

“Es I'll show you. We'll trail back 
on the road those deer traveled.” 

““Which deer?”’ 

“Those three over there on the hill.” 

Like so many Mexican eminences, the 
hill appeared to be a solid mass of gray 
rock, towering upward in jagged pinnacles, 
bare of any green except a splotch of prickly 
pear here and there; an occasional feather 
duster of pita palm and the ever-present 
maguey thrusting its needle-pointed sabei 
leaves heavenward four or five feet. You 
might have said there were no plants at all, 
they weresoscarce. Just raw rock scraping 
the bottoms of the clouds and dancing in 
the August heat shimmer. 


isy. 


Indian Horsemanship 


“Exactly where are they?” 

““My gosh, can’t you see ’em?” 

“See ’em? That hill’s two miles away.” 

“Well, suppose it is.”’ 

“All right, let’s go over there and look.” 

He roped a pony, k 
its nose into a hackamore, slipped a leg 
across its back, and the three of us galloped 
over the dry earth, | 


oped the lasso about 


leaving a house-high fog 
of dust that would require an hour to settle. 
Ten minutes later we were nearing the foot 
of the hill. Across our path stretched an 
arroyo, one of those steep-sided dry ditches 
washed into the earth by the rare torrential 
rains, now dry as Sahara; yet out of its 
alkali bed sporadic hopeful baby vegetation, 
weird and gray-green, protruded explora- 
tory fingers already viciously spiked and 
barbed against browsing enemies. The 
banks were maybe six feet apart. 

With the automatic discipline of long 
habit Poti’s pony clustered its four hoofs 
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into a tamping knot, preparatory to jump 
ing the gully. Calculating precisely, it 
rocked a moment, drawing back its 
haunches for the spring. Up came the 
head, the forefeet lifted, the taut wither 
muscles rippling the hide into a satin wash- 
board. Then, with the merest squeeze of 
his knees and an eye-flash twitch of the 
rope, the Indian brought his leaping mount 
back to the gully’s edge. Horsemanship for 
the gods on Olympus. How the crowds ata 
Wild West show would have yelled and 
stamped their approval of that insouciant 
touch! 

“They passed right down there.” 
“In the arroyo?” 

“Sure. Can’t you see?”’ 

“Naw. Can you, Dave?” 


Sherlock Holmes 


Dave is six-feet-four, and his eyes are as 
big as golf balls anyhow. But now they 
were open so wide you couldn’t have covered 
them with a silver peso. Imagine a cloud- 
less sky of jewel blue, miles and miles deep; 
beneath it a level floor of yellow sand, 
glimmering with a living heat that brings 
water to the eyes; and then try to pick out 
of a trench in that hard-packed sand a 
paper-thick ripple that tells a story. 

“Blame if I anything,” 
nounced Dave. 

With an unhidden grin of superiority 
Poti swung down from his pony, and we 
followed him into the depression. With a 
stick pointed out invisibilities, 
coursing in patient Spanish. 

Finally Dave exclaimed, 


' t or 
Right here 


can see an- 


he dis- 
“Oh, I see it. 


Sure enough, when the light hit it just 
flush, there was an insinuation of the faintly 





sketched silhouette of a split hoof. Move 
vour head ever so little to one side or the 


other and it was gone. 
“Plenty of ’em,” 
buck, he 
one, they follow. 
‘“Aw, go on! 
“Buck on this side. 
lady eat little bit once in a while. 
Sick maybe.” 
What's the 
him? Pyorrhea?”’ 
“Off front foot hurt.” 
Then he explained. The hoofs of a deer 
press the ground at certain angles; thus he 
could distinguish between the prints made 
by fore and hind feet. Not much difference, 
he admitted, but some; to reveal 
their identity to a skilled trail reader. Two 
The 


its less worn hoof 


Poti. ‘Old 
go in lead. Old lady and other 
Buck most hungry.” 

How can you tell?” 
Eat plenty. Old 
Other 


insisted 


one not eat 


“Sick, is he? matter wit! 


enough 





he deer were adults. other one was 


small, as disclosed by 
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ness that Holiday occa- 
sions demand. 
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the Yuletide hat will be fea- 
tured by the principal hatters 
throughout the United States. 
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those for whom the best is 
none too good. The shape 
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and their size. Even to Poti’s eyes the 
mark of the off forefoot was faint, and 
often where its trace should appear there 
was none—indicating that every so often 
the animal failed to touch the injured mem- 
ber to earth. This was verified by a deeper 
print of the near forefoot when planted 
directly after such a lapse; the deer had 
limped as does a dog bumping its way along 
with a damaged paw, sometimes resting it 
on the ground, sometimes carrying it for a 
step or two. 

But such an undersized animal would 
have a correspondingly small jaw. Its bite 
would leave on a plant that it had nibbled 
an are of smaller radius than that left by 
the teeth of either of its full-grown com- 
panions. No such evidence was to be found. 
Hence the foot-wounded small deer had not 
eaten. 

Somewhat larger hoofs and a deeper 
print, due to his greater weight, distin- 
guished the buck from his doe. That he had 
gone in front was proclaimed by her mark 
overlying his at times. The little one had 
remained at her side. Their tracks were 
parallel. 

“T can understand all that, Poti, the 
way you make it clear. But how can you 
see it? That’s what gets me.” 

“See it? Why, it’s right there!” 

In little sand pools fifteen or twenty feet 
apart our civilized sight could make out 
what we agreed were perhaps partial out- 
lines of deer hoofs—or large goat hoofs, for 
all we knew. But in between, except for 
a hint or two when close-searching eyes 
caught just the correct angle for a fleeting 
moment, our keenest scrutiny rewarded us 
with nothing of the testimony that was so 
obvious to our guide. 


A Queer Philosophy 


“Poti,” said Dave, “‘ you saw deer on the 
hill when we couldn’t discover any. You 
are now reading their tracks and divulging 
to two strangers the pathological and 
gastronomic details of their family life. In- 
teresting if true. Let’s confirm the diag- 
nosis. The deer must be up there yet. Lead 
us to ’em.” 

We remounted and urged our horses up 
the hill. The going was steep now. Under- 
foot glistened the slick weather-smoothed 
rock. 

First one animal and then another would 
slip. They formed into single file instine- 
tively, Poti’s in the lead. 

After a while Dave challenged, “‘ Well, 
old-timer, how about the deer?” 

““Valgame Dios, can’t you see ’em yet? 
Right ahead. Running.” 

“Next to that big pita?’ 

“‘Naw. Otro lado; otro lado.”’ 

Maybe so. Yet it was only hillside to 
me. Then Dave whooped, ‘‘ There they go! 
Right over the top of that—aw, they’re 
gone now. No, one’s coming back. Don’t 
you see him? Right over * 

“Yeah. Gee whiz, there’s two together!’ 

The two lagged, curiously. Soon we saw 
why. The little one was hurt. Someone 
had shot him in the right shoulder. He was 
trying his best, brave little fellow that he 
was, to keep up with his mother and out of 
the way of the kind that had torn his gentle 
frail body with leaden missiles. But the 
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struggle was too much. As we looked he 
stumbled and fell. 

His mother ran up and encouraged him. 
Poking her nozzle under his body, she tried 
to help him rise. He lay still except for his 
heavy breathing, apparent at that long 
range. Not even his head came off the 
ground. 

We reined up and watched. Then we 
turned back toward camp, to Poti’s un- 
disguised amazement. Here we had prom- 
ised him two pesos to show us deer at a 
distance, and then when we were about to 
see one right at our feet we—what was the 
sense of it? 

“You said the little one ran as if he 
weren’t badly hurt, didn’t you? Then if we 
leave him with his mother he'll live.” 

“Well, what of it? Anyway I get my 
two pesos, no?” 


The White Man’s Trail 


That night in my tent I was reviewing 
the pages of a month-old SATURDAY 
EVENING Post by the light of a miner’s 
lamp, when Poti strode in. 

“What doing with that?” 

“Reading.” 

By the look of bewilderment on his face 
I could see he did not understand. I con- 
fided that the little black character stood 
for sounds, and a group of them made up a 
word; that by deciphering each tiny mark 
I could repeat verbatim the thought that 
the writer had expressed months previously 
When the idea sank in he threw up his 
hands and summarized his opinion in one 
word: 

** Embustero!”’— Liar. 

Shall the Caucasian accept undisputed a 
reflection on the dominant culture of the 
universe? I pointed out the o’s and the m’s 
and the k’s, pronouncing each and doing 
my best to make him understand. After 
listening long enough to gather the drift of 
what I was trying to put over, he com- 
mented univerbally again: 

** Mentira.”’ 

“‘Why is it a lie, Poti?” 

‘Little marks all the same. No can see. 
All dance around. No say words. Just 
ziz-z," and he fluttered his outspread 
fingers. 

There it was. He considered us un- 
speakable dumb-bells because we could not 
decipher on the semicement ground hoof 
marks that to his eyes were as plain as his 
own shadow. Yet the type that you are 
reading now was to him a blur of jiggling 
flickers, all too small to see, and shapeless 

Doctor Gonzalez explained it later. ‘‘The 
Indian’s eyes aren’t any better than a 
white man’s,” said he. “Chances are, when 
you get right down to it, they’re possibly, 
on the average, not so good. The difference 
lies in the training. Since boyhood these 
Indians have learned to read the trail, to 
see deer on a hillside miles away. The 
white man goes to si hool to learn to recog 
nize type. Our Indians can be taught to 
employ books if you catch them in time, 
and white men have learned to read trails 
Poti could train you to observe nearly all 
that he sees, I expect, in two or three year 
But you couldn't teach him to solve a 
problem in algebra in tl irty.” 
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Petals 


P igte Y of lilac cold with morniy a de 
A butterfly with pointed, shining 
A bluebird and a shadou and a Se u 
Violets in a meadow—common thi) 
And wind among the poplars and the 
Of country lovers in a country lane, 
And youth’s presentiment of love's delight 
And beauty ending suddenly ir pair 
Why do these things fall softly in my heart 
Like petals drifting earthward, mute 
dry, 
Like fading petals, as the y break apart ? 
What is it in my heart that seems to dis 
Ah, to see so many things that pass we give 
Up life so many times, yet—strange 
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Mary Dia on 7 hayer 
Even Eve 'n’ Adam 
VEN Eve 'n’ Adan 
Had "¢ m, 


Those little quarre ls that 


eople 
know. 
Even Eve ’n’ Adam 
Had ’em, 
The battles and the makings-up ind 
so 
Since even Eve 'n’ Adan 
Had "em, 
And yet came through and anaged 


pretty well; 
If even Eve ’n’ Adam 
Had " m, 
Those little between-heaven bi of he 


THE 


ind ye ‘ rly he 4, ‘ é 
Ou ‘ natch 
ry , 
fiave ¢ é ) e he 
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I Kissed Maria 


[KiSseD Maria at the Zoo; 


t d, tie ce » COM 


Besides it’s much too early 


i he tiger re rked f| a be y bore 
T he elephe dropped } k on the floo 
The parro d, “Ge girlie! 


To repo hnedadl 10 
T he peli ed I fe ed he'd cl 
The moi keys beha ed ke demented foll 
The bear lit } pipe and began to smoke; 
The git fe betrayed ¢ “ee 
l kissed M he Ses 
The dromed } npered 
The hyena set ipa hu labaloo; 
The cockatoo wept and whimpered; 
The walrus displ yed vexratior 


“se not,”’ said Maria, “the sort of a place 
I'd selec ; 


for oscutlatiw) 


AAWOMAN MERCHANT OF 
THE NORTHWEST 


(Continued from Page 60 


It was during this developing period that 
she began to receive offers to go to New 
York. Attractive One firm 
baited the hook with the tempting salary 
of $50,000 a year 

“Well, of course, I was elated over that,”’ 
she said. ‘I was young, enthusiastic, keen 
It showed me what hard-headed competi 
tors in the same field thought of me. It was 
an external estimate of my ability as a 
business woman. For well I knew they 
wouldn’t be offering me $50,000 a year un- 
less they were sure they could get more 
than $50,000 worth of benefit to them- 
selves out of me. The manufacturing and 
selling of women's apparel in America is 
not exactly a philanthropic enterprise. I do 
not know any other branch of industry in 
which the competition is so keen. A firm 
has to be almost 100 per cent efficient in 
order to survive. So I knew I would have 
to earn that fifty thousand dollars,’’ she 
laughed, ‘‘or like Shylock, they would be 
taking it out of my hide. 

“I didn’t discuss the offer with anyone. 
That is not my habit of mind. Some ex- 
tremely good business heads cannot seem 
to make a decision without a grand palaver 
with their department chiefs; talking ap- 
pears to clarify their ideas. But I go to my 
room and talk my problems over with my- 
self; and talking this particular offer over 
with myself, I said, ‘No, that salary looks 
big on the surface, but I guess I'll stay and 
worry along in my own home town. That 
is where I was born and reared. That is 
where my best friends are. They know mé 
and I know them.’ Also I felt strongly 
that I owed something to my community 
which had helped to establish me. In New 
York, no matter how great my business suc- 
cess, I should have felt sort of detached, 
isolated, without roots. Moreover, I knew 
I should not be a free agent. There would 
be all kinds of strings on me, all kinds of 
limitations due to the fierce competition, 
while here I could build my organization 


} 


along my own lines, develop my policies 


offers too. 


and maintain my standards without a 
board of directors stepping in to say, ‘No, 
you mustn't do this or take that chance be 
cause we'll lose money on the deal.’ As a 
matter of fact, a good deal of the time their 
judgment is wrong, but I realized instinc- 
tively that kind of a stiff checkrein would 
never suit me. So I kept my independence 
and stayed at home 

**One of the most important departments 
in a high-class women’s apparel store of this 
type, situated at a distance from the big 
style centers, is the mail-order 
And from the very first I have specialized 
in this department, insisting, 
driving it into my employes by precept and 
example that success in this direction de 
pends absolutely on courtesy, promptitude 
and intelligent good taste in the selection of 
exactly the right garment to suit the in- 
dividual customer. Often I have made up 
the orders myself, searching through the 


Dusiness 


reiterating, 


entire store to obtain precise ly the desired 
that is the 
watchword of success in any mail-order de- 
partment. And it is a factor of first magni 
tude in my particular situation. For you 
see the merchandise problem here in the 
Northwest is different from that in a great 
metropolis where custom of every class 


*pervice 


intelligent service 


flows in a great, steady stream past the very 
door, and all a merchant has to do is to dis- 
But here, where 


is not large enough to 


play alluringly his wares. 
the local clientele 
support a great first-class specialty store 
strong efforts must be made to reach the 
outlying country as far as the Pacific Coast 
and up into Canada. To create a demand 
throughout this great, practically unex- 
ploited region, satisfy it and grapple it to 
you with hooks of steel. And to succeed in 


such an endeavor in these days of special- 


ized competition you must be just about 
100 per cent efficient in 
every phase and detail 


‘*We have close to 50,000 active accounts 


your methods, in 


and an annual turnover reat ng up into 
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Lhe Poets’ Corner 


A 
Christmas 
Present She 


Will Use ‘ 
or Years r, 4 


€Jhis ‘Vacuum Sweeper 


gets both imbedded and surface 
dirte-fine threads, ravelings, 
etc. It combines a motor driven 
brush with a super suction as 
powerful as that found in most 
machines cleaning by air alone. 
Cleans easily under and around 
low furniture due to low height. 
Easy to handle. Fully guaran 
teed, even to bag, brush and 
belt. Built to Last a Lifetime. 
Sold by reliable Electric, Hard 
ware, Dept., Drug, Sewing Ma 
chine Stores and Central Sta 
tions. Write tor interesting 
literature. 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper—Home Motor 
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“This Home Motor 


gives your machine the speed 
and ease of controi found in the 
finest electrics. No nuts—bolt 
or screws. Simply place th 
motor against han 
your foot on speed control peda! 
and sew as fast or slow 
No wearisome pedaling 

no broken threads. Costs les 
than one cent an 


please. 


hour to « perate 
This same motor with attach 
ments mixes cake | 


I 
\ 
cream, Deats eggs, mixes and beats 
; 
Gressings; sharpens Knives a! 
| 1 } ? ‘ 
tools; polishe and Duffs silver 


Ha Mre.( 


MOTOR 


PEDAI ‘I 
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the millions. Well, all of that is just a prac 
tical demonstration of the results of this 
policy. I realize that the goodwill of the 
Northwest is my greatest asset. A mer- 
chant cannot double-cross the public—sell 
it cheap, shoddy goods or haphazard serv- 
ice—and get away with it permanently. 
Their get-rich-quick methods and adulter- 
ated merchandise may net what looks like 
big money over a brief period, but they’re 
not stable enterprises. They’re mushroom 
growths, dependent on casual or transient 
trade, and they wither in a season or two. 
You see them constantly changing hands or 
in course of liquidation. 

‘*As a merchant I have always tried to 
take the long view. I’m building for the 
future. Dressing the women of the North- 
west is a big enough job for anyone. You 
see, this whole thing is intensely personal 
with me. My character, my whole philoso~ 
phy of life, is so tied up with the store, 
which, after all, is nothing but the outward 
expression of myself, that it is difficult to 
separate the two. But I can put the entire 
thing into a nutshell: Treat the public 
well—your customers, your business asso- 
ciates—and they will hand back the same 
treatment to you. 

“That attitude toward the public—giv- 
ing it a square deal—has been one of my 
fundamental policies. And it has paid. An- 
other policy which has played an important 
part in whatever success I have achieved 
has been an insistence on carrying only 
high-class merchandise. By that I do not 
mean necessarily high-priced articles, but 
rather, good values, good materials, good 
styles, elimination of the trashy, the flashy 
and cheap.” 


Keeping to a High Standard 


She broke off and pondered a moment. 
‘“*What I am trying to do is to analyze my 
career as a merchant for you, show you the 
picture, the inside struggle, and point out 
some of the big corner stones on which the 
edifice is built. But the trouble is’’—she 
hesitated and fell into thought again—‘‘the 
trouble is that all this analysis after the 
fact, so to speak, is such a conscious proc- 
ess. It’s artificial, cut and dried, cold. It is 
so easy to say that I had such and such pol- 
icies which accounted for my success. Of 
course that’s true, but it’s nowhere near all 
of the truth. It’s like pulling up a plant 
and diagnosing its bloom from its roots. 
What actually happened wasn’t so cold- 
blooded as that-—or so simple. I didn’t say 
to myself, ‘Go to. Honesty is the best pol- 
icy; be honest with your public because it 
pays.’ That would be to put the cart before 
the horse. I simply followed the law of my 
nature instinctively, without philosophiz- 
ing about it, like any intelligent, honorable 
person, and looking back across the years 
I can see that it has paid. 

‘But to return to the subject of merchan- 
dise. Here again, from the beginning, I 
took a definite stand, not consciously, not 
because I deliberately decided I could 
make more money by carrying only high- 
class goods, but because I am built that 
way. I detest cheap, ugly imitations, bad 
art in clothes, cheap, shoddy materials and 
clumsy, standardized cuts. So in buying 
only the best I simply pleased myself. The 
fact is’’—she laughed—‘‘in this respect I 
builded better than I knew, for today there 
is intense, ruthless competition in the field 
of cheap, low-grade, standardized clothes; 
and why should I enter those already over- 
crowded lists? So by limiting myself to 
high-grade merchandise I automatically put 
myself above a certain class of competition. 

“Of course, speaking as a practical mer- 
chant, I play to win. I’m bound to make a 
profit or I could not stay in the game, but I 
have never considered money first when it 
came to doing things well. And from the 
very outset of my career I decided to ignore 
competition in so far as it meant following 
other leadership and imitating the methods 
of firms which seemed to be cleaning up big 
profits. I took my own line. In carrying 
out this policy I was undoubtedly aided by 
the fact that I was unhampered by not 
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being situated in a great metropolis wher 
competition is so intense and the overhead 

so terrific that it practically necessitate 

catering to all classes of the public. And 
being my own boss and not so dead set to 
show a heavy profit, | could watch my 
store, keep it personal, intimate, artistic 

make personal contacts with my customers 

many of whom I had known from child 

hood, and thus give a more individualized, 
discriminating service all around. 

“To maintain high standards with r 
gard to quality in merchandise and still 
show a reasonable profit is not so easy as it 
sounds these days. Look at the recent 
liquidation of several great firms in th 
country. What was the reason given for 
their failure? Specialized competition. I’ve 
seen merchants start out with high stand 
ards and ideals. They stock their stores 
with excellent merchandise, and for a time 
all goes well. But I’ve visited them three 
or four years later and discovered them 
steadily going downhill; nothing but cheap, 
shoddy, low-grade merchandise in their 
stores. 

“What has happened? Why have they 
not been able to maintain their high stand- 
ards? Very often it is because they fall a 
prey to easy money. They’ve seen other 
merchants buying low-grade merchandise 
and apparently piling up huge profits and 
getting the crowds, and so they follow 
suit. Their clientele is always changing 
casual, transient. It’s money, cash ir 
hand, rather than permanent stability and 
a solid reputation in the community, which 
fills their eye. Presently they sell out or 
fail. They have no real roots in the com 
munity. 

“There is another practice which is a 
form of double-crossing the public. It 
consists in buying job lots of cheap mer 
chandise for special marked-down sales and 
then advertising it as coming from your 
own high-grade stock. I do not mean, of 
course, that buying and selling job lots is 
dishonest, but to fail to advertise them as 
such, to pretend to the public that suc! 
merchandise is strictly from your own stock 
and specially marked down for the sale, is 
crooked. And sooner or later the crooked 
dealer gets a black eye with the public.”’ 


Training the Sales Girls 


I'd like to say a word about my policy 
with my employes, for it goes without say 
ing that you cannot build up a great or 
ganization or be successful in selling your 
merchandise to a discriminating clientele 
without hearty coéperation of the em 
ployes, who must themselves be persons of 
intelligence, refinement and natural taste 
For this reason I take great pains in the 
selection of girls. They come from good 
families. I do not wait for them to come to 
me; I go after them, try to keep my or- 
ganization up on tiptoes, and never let the 
girls lag. This sounds like personal super- 
vision again, and it is. 

“Tf a girl seems indifferent, languid and 
generally indifferent to her work, I call her 
into my office to see what’s the matter. 
She may be ill or she may be a round peg in 
a square hole. If she’s just run down it’s 
better business to send her to the hospital 
or on a vacation at my expense than have 
her lose money for me in the store and let 
down the tone of the entire force. Some- 
times it is a personal difficulty which I am 
able to set straight, for I number con- 
fessor among my duties here. Sometimes 
the girl has no flair for clothes, no feeling for 
styles; what she needs is office work. And 
always, quietly but effectively, a weeding 
out process is going on to eliminate those 
whose hearts are elsewhere, 

“And then I train these girls. Two 
mornings a week we have informal talks in 
which they are taught the correct way to 
approach a customer, sales talk, service and 
the kind of suggestions to offer. Equally 
important, we have the ten commandments 
of what not to do—the thou-shalt-not 
series. We also give style talks, explain the 
trend of fashion and the latest news from 


Continued on Page 201 
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For this Christnas ¢ and those that 
follow the enduring type of radio 








No other radio gives more posi- 
tive assurance of enduring style 
and value than Magnavox. 
First, the single dial feature. The 
swing to thistype ofradiois grow- 
ing apace but- Magnavox remains 
the perfected and proved set. 
Next, appearance. You know 
that many of today’s sets, with 
numerous exposed dials, switches 
and panels, are out of place in a 
well appointed room. They were 
endurable when radio was a nov- 





Eton Mode/: five tubes, 
single dial. Artistic cabinet 
in two toned mahogany 
W ithout accessories $1 15 


FIPFPTEENTA {NNIV I 


elty, but few women will want 
to harbor them long. Notice the 
dignified beauty of Magnavox 
sets—the absence of “‘switch- 
board” characteristics, made pos- 
sible by Magnavox single dial. 


Magnavox assures the safety of 


your investment and the pleasure 
of your entertainment. —Magna- 
vox is a revelation of power, clar- 
ity, selectivity—all obtained at 
the turn of a single dial, with 
tedious tuning eliminated. 


Christmas 
spirit is in the air! 


ix ¥ i a MAGNAVOX 


TR.OGRESS IN 


MM MAGNAYO 


SINGLE DIAL 


Radio 


Magnavox—creators of the 
original loud speaker and with a 
background of fifteen years in ra- 
dio development—offers choice 
of models ranging from $260 to 
$75, including one that converts 
your phonograph into a radio- 
phonograph. Sold on easy terms. 
Let the Magnavox dealer dem- 
onstrate. If you don’t know him, 
write us for full information. 
THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY + Oakland, Calif 


R. S. Williams & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Distributors t 
Canada [not including British Columbia} , 


RADIO 





(Continued from Page 198 
the style centers. These talks are us 


given by the head buyers on their ret 


from the markets. The girls are called to 
gether and told the styles which are be 
shown in Paris and New York Then ou 
new gowns are put on the model tne 
are ‘modeled,’ as we say —and inspected 


and criticized freely so that they are abso- 
lutely perfect, without defect, 
go into stock 


when they 
The value of such 
is twofold: The gown is rendered 
every detail before it 
and, even more important, the girls become 
familiar with the stock, the advantages of 
Let us suppose 


example, that a customer is looking fo 


ae 


nspection 
perfect in 


is hung on the rac} 


which are obvious 
certain type of gown and has mentioned it 
to her favorite saleswoman, who is on the 
lookout. The latter observes the new style 

goes to the phone and says, ‘ Mrs Smith, a 
new gown has just come in of the type you 
Shall | hold it for you 

W ould you like to drop in and look it over 
this afternoon?’ ‘That's personal 


described to me. 


contact 
individualized se 
thi 


ce ol the hind which 
counts in day ol 


tion 


Eighteen Shops in One 


“The heads of the departmer 
trained women, most of 


ts are highly 
them old 


tr » | 
friends 


who have been in business with me for 
years, so that the atmosphere is that of a 
big, lively, friendly family. Hach head 


responsible for the buying in her own de 
partment sports 
gowns, hats, coats, children’s wear or what 


clothes, simple frocks, 
ever her specialty may be-—and also for its 
financial success. 
her own funeral; she has no alibi. Suc! 
independence and initiative work well in a 
store of this type which, boiled down, con- 
sists actually of a number of coérdinated 
specialty shops housed under one roof and 
governed by one head. The buyers in these 
specialty shops —eighteen in all—go to Chi- 
cago and New York every three weeks in 
order to maintain constant contact with 
the markets and their customers. In add 
tion we have a permanent office in P 
with highly paid representatives. 

“Let us take, for example, the simple 
frock shop. Here all the dresses are popular 
priced, ranging from twenty-five dollars to 
fifty dollars. They are inexpensive, but not 
shoddy or cheap. They come from the best 
houses, the object being charm 
ing models of good value in material and 
simplicity of line. In this shop there is a 
constant stream of new sty 
ing in, and nothing is held on 
We hold special sales to clear out all models 
six weeks or two months old, for the policy 
is to keep the stock moving and the stream 
of styles always fresh. We sell these frocks 
to our best customers, who use them to fill 
in their wardrobes, buying their more 
formal gowns over in the gown shop, wher 
the prices range from seventy-five 
to as high as they like to go. We have di 
covered that gowns priced from seventy 
five to $175 sell in quantity; 
prices we have moderate sales, and again 
juantity sales in the simple frocks under 
fifty dollars.” 

‘* And what about finances? ’”’ I demanded 
‘““Where did the money come from for all 


If her sales are poor it is 


aris 


to secure 


1@S always pour- 


the racks 








dollars 


above thos 


this expansion of business? 
“To tell you the truth,”’ she laughed, “I 
hardly know myself. My friends had faith 


in me. fter the first plunge I never had 
any trouble about credits. Money, as I 
have said, has never be the prime con- 


deration with me. Of course I had to have 


For, while 
my aim was to create the store ol it 
nd in the Northwest, I'm a practical mer 
too. I had to be prudent, weigl 
not wade in over my head. My 
proposition had to earn money as it went 
along in order tosurvive. And that, I take 
t, is one of theconditions of thegame. It’sa 
practical limitation which faces any creative 
playwright, artist or mer- 
He must produce some 


public wili Duy, in orae 


it in goa 


best 


order to acnieve my 


enant 


matters, 


person, be ne 
chant, in business 


thing which the 
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\ t 
i i € g Inst I he has ar 
ex! tible est from which 

to ‘ t, if he lized. But 

I ybler the problem of eve me 
int ‘ ty tnese da Ww now t 

maintal Bi tandards in higt 

quality me se and st v a profit 
nmy OOK 
My fina ai positior is always beer 
such that I’ve ee! to take my dis 
int nside ol te You don't know 
what that me You wou uu were a 
mit ant! 
I pul it brie l mear that 1 | t 
Wa paid n t side of ten da 
some big frm et the b in thirt 
xt ind ninety days But l've alwa 
paid m i) on the na whic one 
eason why my edit Is giit-edge 
Che fact is” he laughed L didn't 
ealize now pgilt-edge m edit was until | 
le ded to erect the new building l'd been 
thinking for some time that I'd have to 
build mi) busine was outyrowing its old 
juarte and so | bought the present 
location for $1,250,000. A big hotel wanted 
tfora le The offered me a handsome 
? t 
No,’ L replied,‘ | didn’t buy this ground 

IK speculative purpose [ bought it to 

house my merchandise 


ted my build 
, exclusive, 
financed it 
cent which was 


So 1 went ahead and ere 
ng, another $1,250,000 project 
tne 
with a bond issue at 5 per 


of course, of contents I 


practically subseril same day a 
unusual thing, which reflects my 
n the community better 
The build- 
a realty company of which 
I am the president and practically the sole 
owner. This « 

store and other 
two 

tions the realty company 
and I am the 


polic 


most 
financial standing 
than anythir 


ing 1Isowned by 





g else 1 could say 





leases space to my 


Thus, you see 


ympany 
tenants. 


’ 
there are entirely separate corpora- 
and the store 

I form their 
power. 


Since the organization has expanded, my 


owner of both 
ies and provide their driving 
nephew has been manager for the past few 
He is my vice president, and’’—she 

‘I call him my only vice! But 
Her nephew nodded vig- 
‘It’s my own enterprise from 


years 


laughed 





I steer the ship 4 
orously. 


the ground up~—-a one 


woman snow, 


Heading for the Next Peak 


A word about Miss Quinlan’s personality 


l'o begin with, she is Irish and has kissed 
the Blarney stone Easy to look at, of 
course Gay, for« ] yet diplomatic, yiv- 





ing no outward hint of the big stick which, 


of course, like any natural leader, she carries 


conceaied Or her person to use In a CTISIs; 


modest, steadfastly avoiding tne spotlight 


of publicity, the so« al columns, the figure- 
heads of committees: a creative genius in 
dreaminess of the Celt 
and humor- 
checkrein on 
ibbornly toward 


her own line The 


combined with a fine practical 





ous realism which holds the 


dreams and drives them st 


her goal, she has gone steadily forward on 
the career she chose as a girl, until now she 
stands at the top of the ladder —the lead- 


g woman merchant of the Northwest, and 
one of the few women merchants of Amer- 
a who can be classed on a parity with men 
leaders in this field. 


‘And now that you have reached the 





peak of your caree r,’ I asked, what 
next 

Why, I’m going on,” she laughed 
‘Life is just one peak after another— with 


What else is there 


I might have sold out, retired 





between left 


<r 


formetodo? 


ana gone to lurope to ve I love the 
beauty and the meliow atmosphere over! 
there. But I decided i could live a richer, 
fuller life by continuing with my work 
A fte a tsa greater experience than any 
thing I could get abroad For here I’m 


reating someth over there I should be 





not y it a spect yr or e sidelines 

And I know my temperame | Ve he 
tint irer So I gue I ist go 

y ind she sm i at me et a lot I 
o ’ yw 
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“My Boy Is Going to Have 
the Training that I Had” 


"Tone most justifiable pride in the world is the pride which 


one man will express to another concerning the upbring- 

ing of his son. Each of us has the right to believe in his 
own character. And every man should offer the best of him- 
self toward his son's education. 

That is why millions of men gratefully remember the Christ- 
mas when their fathers gave them thei: first Daisy Air Rifles. To 
those experiences you hear men everywhere attribute their 
alertness of mind and quickness of decision, their self-con- 
fidence and their own golden rules of sportsmanship. 














Your attitude is right when you say, ‘‘My boy is going to have the 

training that I had Start him this Christmas with the Daisy. Put The 

Daisy Manual {a Daisy AirR i ha and be } pal while 

he learns. Ask r rt wy th jel ‘llustrared here the 
BOYS! Get Your FREE | Popular ws ramp G vara Ot eepemter tor 95. Other moder 
Copy of The Daisy Manual ris cape eos fed i ta a atc 
from nearest h ware of cai ene 
sport ods dealer. It DAISY MANU FACTU so “3 ae 
ells how a crack shot! ) . 

Plymouth, Michigan, 








‘IR RIFLES 
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You Can Make Still 
More Money 


l stop J. C. Stephen and Dale Bullard 
from making extra money. Mr. Stephen 
operator stationed in a tiny 
town. Mr. Bullard, 


worked in 


JNUSUAL jobs and long hours didn’t 


a radio 
Canadian 


| 
ng i 


seacoast 
vear at school, 

ry from + p.m. to midnight. Yet 
ith their limited opportuni Mr. 
Stephen has made $8.00 extra in three 
- Mr. Bullard, $7.50in one afternoon. J. 


Your Profits Begin at Once 


Y‘ saaiieed how exacting your job, how 
long your hours, you can make still 
How? Simply by forward 


iis last 


RASA SHANE SRP IRIN ER TERED 


hake 


ties, 





C. Stephen, of Canada 


nour 
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Ve PRATER ARB ELS 


more money. 
ing to us the renewal and new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evenin g P. t, The 
Lad Home ‘fournal and Phe Country 
Gentleman which you can easily pick up 
right in your ne ghh« _ vd. 

Easy asant and nified, requiring 


no experience or capital, ry spare time 
work can bring vou ready cash whe 
need it. kor the 


now. 


n vou 


7 est att 
all details, mail oupon 





Dale Lee Bullard, of Illinois 


wie seen eveon 





i Tie CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


638 lndependence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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| job would be like was kinda sketchy, 


| as well as the next one. 
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TOSH MEETS THE COUNTESS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


‘Bookkeepin’ is one of my short suits,” 
says I. 

“But my books require only dusting and 
arranging,” he. ‘First editions— 
Americana, you know. I have been enlarg- 
ing my collection recently and—and I need 
someone to help me with the cataloguing 
and that sort of thing. Your salary would 
shall we say one hundred and fifty a 
month?” 

“Sixty,’’ says I just on principle. 

“Very well,” says he. ‘‘And you would 
live in, of course.” 

“Eh?” says I. 

“There is quite a comfortable little room 
in the west wing,”’ he goes on, ‘‘and | trust 
you would not object to taking your meals 
with the housekeeper.” 

“Not if the meals were all right,” 
*“When does all this start?” 

‘*Why not at once?” says he, stopping in 
front of a big limousine where a chauffeur 
was holdin’ the door open. 

“Well,” says I, ‘‘I don’t know what it’s 
all about, but I guess you've sold me some- 
thing.”’ 

*Course, 


says 


be 


says [. 


idea of what a secretary’s 
but I 
didn’t see why I couldn’t get away with it 
Besides, it lis- 
tened soft. So I told where I’d been 
roomin’ and we drove around there and 
picked up my suitcase, and then we headed 
uptown, while my new boss lets out a few 
facts about himself and the fam'ly. 

Seems he’s Mr. J. Cheever Royce, that 
he ain’t married, and that him and this 
Aunt Sarah live at Royceholm, which is 
somewhere up on the Sound just beyond 
the city limits. He’s an idle-richer, I take 
it, for he don’t have any reg’lar business 
and this book-collectin’ act is just a fad. So 
it looks like I was droppin’ into something 
easy. Anyhow, I bet it would bump old 
Kurtz if he knew where I’d landed after 
he’d thrown me out. Reddy, too, who fore- 
cast that I'd overdo my line. Huh! And 
me on my way to be a high-class secretary 
in one of the first fam’lies. 

‘What about Aunt Sarah, 
asks. 

‘Ah, yes!"’ says J. Cheever, hunchin’ his 
shoulders. ‘‘We may as well take her up 
now. She isan excellent woman, I suppose, 
in her way; a strong character, a brilliant 


my 


though?” 


mind and a dominating personality —de- 
cidedly dominating.” 
‘You mean she’s kinda bossy?” says I 


*‘Quite so,” says he. ‘‘But perhaps you 
know what a maiden aunt can be like.”’ 

‘No,’ says Il. ‘‘ Nobody ever bossed me 
around much but Mother Whaley when 
was a kid and needed it.” 

‘How fortunate!’’ says J. Cheever. 
‘Now my Aunt Sarah never stops to con- 
sider whether I need directing or not. She 
has the directing habit and no one about 
her escapes. She runs the church, dictates 
to the rector, manages the Ladies’ Guild, 
rules the Garden Club, is the leader of the 
League for Civic Betterment. At Royce- 
holm she is an autocrat.” 

‘The place belongs to 
says I. 

He shakes his head. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact,”’ says he, ‘‘the estate is owned by nei- 
ther of us, but by Aunt Isabel, who is the 
Countess Cazzoni and lives abroad. She 
bought back the old homestead while she 
was Mrs. Courtney Burden, but after mar- 
rying Count Cazzoni she kindly turned the 
use of it over to us jointly. At least that 
was the understanding; and so far as shar- 
ing the upkeep, Aunt Sarah and I do con- 
tribute a like amount from our incomes. 
The management, however, has always been 
assumed by Sarah.” 

‘**] know the kind,” says I. ‘‘There’s one 
in every town. Isshe gonna be my boss, or 
are you?” 

‘That is precisely the point,” 
Cheever, ‘‘which I wish to discuss. 

W ith that he goes on to tell how Aunt 
him when he was 


her, does it?” 


says J. 


nad begun bossin’ 


aran i 


a youngster and had never let up. She'd 
decided everything for him, from how he 
should have his eggs cooked for breakfast 
to who he should marry or who he shouldn't 
So he hated eggs and never married any 
body. 

“Tf she could,”’ says he, 
tate my very thoughts. 
does.”’ 

“And you never tried standin’ 
her?” I suggests. 

“Oh, yes,”’ says he. ‘‘But with no suc 
cess at all. She always has her way. And 
of late I haven’t even tried. Few persons 
do in fact after one or two experiences, and 
sooner or later they all give in to her. 
of course, Aunt Isabel, the countess. 
just a little more dominant than Sarah; 
and besides, she in a position to be 
so. A remarkable woman, the countess, 
and quite a forceful character—extremely 
forceful.” 

I take it that J. Cheever is more afraid of 
her than of the other aunt, and that she 
even has Sarah buffaloed. But that’s natural 
enough, seein’ that she owns the place and 
could run either of ’em out any time. Any- 
how, that’s the situation; and when he’s 
sketched it all out for me the job don’t 
look so soft. 

“Is this countess party around much?” 
says I. 

**Oh, no, indeed! 
hasn’t been over for years 
in Paris or at her villa on the 
dislikes America and I doubt 
comes here again.”’ 

‘Well, that’s something, eh?” says | 
“But where do I fit in with Aunt Sarah?” 

“That,” says he, “depends upon ye 
Tosh. You have been engaged as my secre 
tary and I shall expect you to follow n 
instructions but mine. Let me make that 
quite clear at the start. If lask youtodoa 
thing in a certain way you are to do it in 
exactly that manner, no matter who tries 
to interfere. I am your employer, you see 
and it follows that you are answerable only 
to me. You are free so to state to anyone.”’ 

“Even Aunt Sarah?” says I. 

“Especially to Aunt Sarah,” says he. 

‘Huh!” says I. ‘I get you.” 

And from then on I had the plot of the 
piece. J. Cheever has signed me on not so 
much as a secretary, but as a t I'm 
to tell Aunt Sarah where she gets off, some- 
thing he’s never had the nervy 


“she would dic- 
She very nearly 


up to 


Save, 
She is 


is 


” says J. Cheever. ‘‘She 
She lives either 
tiviera. She 


if she 


ever 





aller 


e to do him- 
self. 
‘You 
bility,” 
me.” 
He chuckles easy. 


he. ‘No fear! 


lla- 
wit! 


out employer’s 


in case she gets rough 


better take 


says I, 


“Aunt Sarah!” 
is hardly in condition 


Says 


She 


to use force, but she has no impediment of 
speech—none whatever.” 
“Oh, that’s her line, is it?” says I 


“Well, I ain’t exactly tongue-tied myself, 
and if there’ 
os ie 

‘None at all,”’ Cheever. 

‘Then it ought to be something worth 
tuning in on,”’ says I. ‘* How much farther 
out is this place of yours?”’ 

He says we'll soon be there, and it wasn’t 
long before we swings off the Post Road, 
turns in through some high stone gateposts 
and rolls along a winding driveway until we 
pulls up in front of this squatty old brick 
house that has wooden wings ramblin’ off 
on each side. It’s set in among big 
and covered with vines, and looks kind of 
homy and comfortable. A meek- 
old boy with gray mud guards growin 


s no stop order on what | can 


says J. 


trees 


lookit 








front of his ears opens the door and J 
Cheever waves to him. 
“All right, Martin,” says he. ‘This is 
Mr. Whaley , my secretary.” 
a sir,” says he, taking my bag. ‘“‘ The 
small room in the west wing as usual, Mr. 
Royce?” 


J. Cheever nods. “ And tell Mrs. Wither- 
bee he will dine with her,” 
‘As usual, sir,” 


he adds. 
says Martin. 
Continued on Page 205) 
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E: ery sensthle parent sees 
that the children have rubbers 
or galoshes to wear in the wet 
and cold. But so many grown- 
ups think that they themselves 
can “get by” without this “bad 
weather” foot protection. They 
don't seem to realize that 





growling at wet weather won't 
make tt dry 











rowling at wet weather 
WO nt make it a “But wearing rubbers 


or galoshes will let you 
HO is a bigger bore than the man or woman who com- Cc ¢ 
plains about wet and cold, when wet and cold are nor- go wherever you want tO 
mal conditions of winter? é 
— a a4! ‘ 
Nearly always he or she is one who “hates to wear rubbers.” with Wa) WM dr) feet and 
Such people often stay home from places they would like to clean dry shoes. 


go...and the day is spoiled. Or they go out anyway and 
a ‘ . a : . , _ 
either get their feet wet... ruin their shoes... or waste 


money riding short distances. When they do walk, they get because Ball-Band footwear fits and it has a high glossy finish 


that lasts. 
. VOU can tell that you are getting Ball-Band footwear by 
the Red Ball trade mark. That Red Ball is to be found on 


all types of footwear from light rubbers, arctics and galoshes 


their shoes muddy and track dirt into the house. 


Don’t you do that! Wear rubbers when it’s wet and ga- 

: g 
loshes or arctics when it’s cold and 
stormy. Then you can go and come as 


for dress wear, to sturdy gum boots, hunting shoes, work rub 
you please, in complete safety and with 7é : 
: . bers, leather work shoes and arctics for heavy duty outdoors 


comfortable feet. , ‘ 
For two generations millions of people have looked for 


That's the sensible way. And it is sen- the Red Ball trade mark on the rubber and woolen footwear 
sible to see that the rubbers or galoshes they have bought. Be sure you find it, too. 

you wear are Ball-Band. Then you will Shoe stores everywhere sell Ball-Band footwear. If you 
have rubbers that will give you have any difficulty getting what you want, write for illus 
more days wear and that will look well trated booklet and the name of a nearby dealer who can 


supply you. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 467 


eo a ee eee Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
AalosPes Nee yt detrac 
from the beauty of small 
feet andslim ankles, as these 


stylish Ball-Band arctic 
prove. If you prefer galoshes we 
without buckles, ask for 
Ball-Band Monopul Are- 


tics. One pull to close—one . = : . ’ 
capicatn. RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 





BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS - ARCTICS - GALOSHES : SPORT AND WORK 
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HDOKLEs FASTENER 


: O 
Christmas Gifts! 


HIS year the bulging sack over Santa’s 
~/ shoulder will pour forth a wealth of 
delightful gifts that have been modernized 
by the application of the convenient 
HOOKLESS FASTENER. 

So many and so diverse are the appli- 
cations of the popular HOOKLESS 
FASTENER that they comprise a wide selec- 
tion of gifts suitable for every member of 
the family. Among the articles which will 
gladden the hearts of thousands at Yuletide 
are the following: 


— 
—? 
— 
_— 
— 
— 
a 
— 


Lo.” 





















Goodrich “Zipper” Gloves “Locktite”’ tobacco 
boots Shoes pouches 

Luggage Union suits Pencil boxes 

Hand bags Girdleieres Sweaters 

Brief cases Athletic wear Unionalls 

Hat bags Gym suits Weather breakers 

Toilet cases Children’s leggings Lumberjacks 

Golf bags Children’s knitwear Hunting coats 

Tennis racket covers Children’s play Hunting boots 

Laundry bags suits Sleeping bags 

Wardrobes Bathing suits Tents 






Because the HOOKLESS FASTENER always 
opens and closes with just an easy pull and is du- 
rable, flexible, rustproof and can be safely laundered, 







it has won universal acceptance. 






Your gifts will be doubly appreciated if they 
are equipped with the original HOOKLESS 
FASTENER. The HOOKLESS trade-mark on the 
pull identifies the genuine. 

Write us for inform 









garding any article using the 

HOOKLESS FASTENER. 
HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 








Canadian Lightning Fastener ¢ 
; St. Catharines, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 202 

And as we're climbin’ a narr a a 
stairs I asks curious, ‘*‘ W} 
Martin?” 

** Ah, sir,’’ says he, ‘‘’e’s ’ad ’em bef 
They don’t last long, sir.’’ 

“Don’t they?” 
where I 


says I 

hang up a record the I'm a 

stayer.”’ 

“I’ve ’eard ’em say so before, sir,”’ says 

he. ‘‘ Then they meet the mistress and 

He finishes by hunchin’ 
‘I know,” says I. ‘‘Aunt 

chases "em with a bread knife, don’t she 


his shoulders 


Saral She 


“Indeed, no, sir,” says he, lookin 
shocked, “‘But they ’ave words, sir—’ig} 
words with the mistress, and that’s the 
end.” 


“Huh!” says I. 
I begin.” 

‘l wonder, sir,” says he, droppin’ my 
bag on a chair and glidin’ off meek, as a 
gong booms somewhere in the distance 

By the way that gong was bein’ banged 
I thought it might be a fire alarm, but later 
on I learned better. I got used to hearin’ 
that gong boom through the house, and to 
know what it meant. 

Well, it was a nice little room I'd drawn, 
furnished kinda old-timy, 
and through one of the windows you could 
see through the trees to the water. 
bathroom handy, and after I'd 
washed up and laid my other pants under 
the mattress I wanders down and finds the 
lib’ry. It’s a big low room off at one end 
of the house, with bookshelves all around 
three sides and more books piled on tables 
and chairs. I never seen so many books 

And behind a flat-topped desk that’s all 
cluttered up with books is J. 
wearin’ a green velvet 
cigarette in a long holder 

‘*Ah, Tosh,” beckonin’ me in, 
“enter. This is to be your domain, your 
exclusive bailiwick; and here, in my 


sence, I shall expect you to hold undisputed 


‘That'll be only where 


but cozy enough, 


There 


Was a 


Cheever, 


coat and smokin’ a 
Says he, 
ab- 


sway.” 

‘You mean,” 
ain’t here I’m to be the big noise? 

“Precisely,” he. “You will 
learn what I want done, and then I| shall 
leave you in full and complete charge of 
this room to carry out my instructions 
mine alone, you understand.” 

**Uh-huh,” says I 
Where do I start?”’ 

He plans out what looks like a couple of 
days’ work, shiftin’ all the books from one 
case to another, so I sheds my coat, rolls up 
my sleeves and goes at it strong. But it 
seems that ain’t the way a secretary op- 
erates. 


“‘Leisurely, 


says I, “that when you 


) 


Says soon 


“Others must lay off 


my dear Tosh,” says J. 
‘and with more care. You aren’t 
handling canned goods, you know, but gems 
of literature. Now one volume at a time, 
if you please, and each should be taken to 
an open window and thoroughly dusted. 
Note the title and the name of the author 
and be sure to replace them in the same 
sequence. I shall not mind, either, if you 
browse among them a bit.” 

What he meant by that last I couldn't 
say, but if he was kiddin’ me I didn’t let on 
that I caught it. I don’t know as I browsed 
any, but I did ease up on the speed stuff 
until I might have been givin’ an imitation 
of a slow movie 
him, too, and after watchin’ me a whil 
and givin’ mea few more hints he drifts off, 
sayin’ I should quit at 4:30. And say, no- 
body would ever collapse from 
holdin’ J. Cheever 


as restful a way of winnin’ a pay 


Cheever, 





That seemed to satisfy 





e 


overwork 
It’s about 
envelope 


a job under 


as I ever heard of, and the more I practiced 
the better I got at it 
pat it gentle, look inside to see if there was 


I'dtake downa book, 


any pictures, stroll over to the window, fan 
it with the duster, and kill four 
utes before I started to ré peat the process 


if 


or five min 
‘Leisurely, Tosh!"’ I tells myst 
“Them’s the orders 
And on the tick of 4 
as a brick mason when the 
Then I 


», hung 





30 I quit as prompt 


blows. 


whistle 
und the 


grounds a 


wandered art 


about the garage, watchin’ the 


chauffeur polis! he a ind strayed it 
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‘ ‘ 

ke ke. I need e glance 
guess that J. ( er he thing t 

t p Y lt ‘ ne tT) 1 tne Was a 

IDp\ ( a rawboned old dam 
with a red face and worried eyes, and t 
malds was a pa Skinny old things that 
acted nervous and flutte Might as we 
try to josh your grandmother as them, and 
when that g Started bangin they ain t 
ran around in circles 

*Who’s ringin’ in a riot cal I asks 

“It’s the mi Says one, whisperir 





NusKy ~ Oh, 


aear, 


the tea.” 


perhaps something is 


r 
“By the racket,” says I, “I should say 


she'd found ground glass in it.” 

it seems, though, that this is only one of 
Aunt Sarah’s ways of workin’ out her dis 
position, Cook tells me the old lady ha 
half a dozen of them gongs hung around ir 
different parts of the house, but there’s onl) 
one beater and she wears that slung from 
her wrist; so when she wants anything, or 
feels like lettin’ out on anybody, she bangs 
away —one bang for the butler, two for the 
downstairs maid, three for the second maid, 


and so on Even J. Cheever has a ring 
two short and one long 


“What if nobody came sometime 
says | 
Cook rolls her eves and shudde 


‘You'd best not 
young man,”’ says she 


“Wt y, snea n't a mind reader, is she 


be thinking such thir 


says I 

She wouldn’t say, but I had a hunch she 
almost And with this 
line on Aunt Sarah, I was kinda bracin’ my- 
self to have her pop out any minute and 
start in on me. I had her figured as a hook 
beaked old battle-ax with a squawk like a 
sour saxophone, and I was all set for a 
bawlin’ out that could be heard by every- 


one on the place. But the afternoon passed 


believed it was so 


and the evenin’ slipped by without my get- 
tin’ so much as a sight of her. 

It was 9:30 next mornin’ before I > 
n’ shop in the libr’y, an 
when J 


rade a 











bluff of oper some 


after ten Cheever percolaves in, 
dressed in ridin’ breeches and putties, as a 
real country gentleman should. Hein 
what little I’ve done, gives me an O. K. on 
it, yawns and goes out for a walk in the 
gardens. It’s a life, havin’ r 
countess for an aunt and splittin’ the gro- 


spects 


hard a rich 
cery bill two ways, even if you are bossed 
around some. 

Maybe it was an hour later, as I was 
strokin’ the dust from a thick book over by 
the open window, that I hears a thump- 
thump comin’ down the hall. Ldidn’t know 
what the noise was, but it didn’t interest 
I was wavin’ the duster as slow 
as if I was paintin’ a picture that didn’t 
have to be done until next spring. I didn’t 
even look toward the door to see what was 
And the next I knew I hears this 
I wouldn't do it 


me much. 


goin’ by 
smooth oily voice sayin’ “ 
that way, young man.”’ 
At that I turns and sees this huge female 
standin’ in the doorway, leanin’ on a cane 
built like 
a haystack and all one size from her feet to 


She has a big heavy face, 


Say, she was an eyeful, all right; 


her shoulders 
too, as high colored as a new fillin’ station, 
By the gong 


1 


Knew sne 


f 


and a mighty keen set of eyes 
beater dang from her wrist I 
must be Aunt Sarah, and I expect all I did 
SO Was gawp at her 





for a minute or 
“You're not getting rid of the dust,’’ she 
into the 


goes on, “for it is all blowing back 





room You should be using a soft th 


I'll 


Saying which, 





see that you have one.” 


she waddles down the hal 


a few steps, bangs the gong a couple ol 


times and then navigates back. “‘Stevens is 


loths,”’ 


fetching some « says she ‘Gog 
ou use them.” 
Just then I gets a glimpse of J. Cheever 


around some shrubbery just out- 


de the window. So that’s why he took to 
the garden. -to be in on the first battle and 
et to be out of range. Well, as long as he 
was stretchin’ an ear he might as well he 
something 

“Say, auntie Si I ‘ s thi 
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CONSERVATORIES 
MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS USE 
ELLINGTON PIANOS 
AND RECOMMEND THEM 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
FOR THE HOME 


Pianos are 
Lat Carleton College, Northfield, Minn 


* Last Year 446 


Thirty-one Ellington 
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RADIO CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Our Catalog, mailed on request, de- 
scribes Weis Sectional Bookcases fully, 
and suggests many combinations for 
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No one at present,’’ she comes back. 
‘It is being weakly attempted by an indo- 
lent fat boy.” 

“Same to you and many of ’em,”’ says I. 

She blinks at that, like she was holdin’ 
something in, and then she goes on: “* Your 
hands aren't clean. Go and wash them. 
And your nails are in a frightful condition.” 

‘Ain’t it annoyin’,” says I, “‘the way 
these manicures forget te come around?’ 

“Don’t say ain’t,’’ says she. ‘There is 
no such word.” 

“‘Say,’’ I gasps, “‘is there anything at all 
that’s right about me?”’ 

‘Very littie,”” says she. 
slovenly, impudent and lazy. But I have 
improved worse examples. I shall begin 
with your personal appearance and then we 
will take up your manners. By the way, 
w hi at is your name?” 

“Mostly they call me Tosh,” says I, 
grinnin’ out the window at J. Cheever 

“Absurd!” says she. ‘‘What were you 
christened?”’ 

‘How should I know?” 
mystery child.” 

**A what?” says she. 

“A stray,” says I. “I was left over in 
the country after a fresh-air excursion and 
never got sent back to my folks. I might 
have come from around here. Any of your 
fam'ly ever get lost that way?”’ 

“Certainly not,” says she. “I do not 
credit your story at all, but I shall have it 
investigated. Meanwhile I shall call you 
Robert, after one of Cheever’s most un- 
promising secretaries—-the one who left in 
the night.” 

‘I can see why he might,” 
I mean to stick around.” 

“Do,” says she. “It will be good for 
you.” 

And with that shot she goes waddlin’ off, 
thumpin’ her stick down the hallway, while 
J. Cheever bobs up from the shrubbery and 
leans his elbows on the window sill. 

“Very good, Tosh,”’ says he. ‘‘ You held 
your own nobly with her.” 

“T ain’t so sure about that,’’ says I. 
she acted like she was holdin’ 


“You are 


saysI. “Iwasa 


says I. “But 


** Besides, 
back and wasn’t really lettin’ herself go. 

‘I have seen Aunt Sarah in better form,” 
he admits. ‘But wait.” 

“Oh, I expect she'll keep at me,” says I. 
“Wants to make me over, don’t she?’ 

‘She attempts to make everyone over,” 
says he. ‘“‘That is her mission in life. 
But perhaps if you continue to be un- 
abashed 5 

“Trust me,” says I. 

I'll say she’s no quitter, though. She 
sends some dust cloths, which I chuck in 
the wastebasket. Next comes some 
orange-wood sticks and a’nail file. Then she 
takes to sendin’ notes by the maid. ‘“ 
ert, have you washed your hands?” one 
reads; and another says, “ Robert, remem- 
ber not to use the word ‘ain’t.’” After 
lunch she pads down the hall again to see if 
I’ve reformed any, and she don’t find any 
change. 

“You are still using that duster, Robert,” 
says she. 

“Yep!” says I. 

“‘Contrary to my orders,” 

‘I'm takin’ orders only 
Royce,” says 4 

And say, then she did light into me, her 
eyes blazin’ wrathful and the language just 
gushin’ out like water from a fire hydrant. 
Why, I didn’t have any more chance of 
registerin’ any smart cracks than as if I’d 
been gagged, and before I knew it she was 
gone, leavin’ me with my front hoof pawin’ 
the air and a lot of zippy repartee clogged 
on my tongue. 

‘I missed fire this time,” I tells J. 
Cheever, “‘but next time I bet I get the 
jump on her and feed in some hot ones.” 

“That's the spirit,’”’ says he. ‘‘ Personally 
I’ve never had any luck with her.” 

‘Well, I’m pinch-hittin’ for you,”’ says 
I, ‘‘and at this game I’ve never been 
fanned yet.” 

So next day I was all primed for Aunt 
to pop in. But at eleven o’clock she 
1't shown up. I'd heard a car drive in 
and out, and some commotion in the main 


Lob- 


says she. 


from Mr. 
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part of the house, with more or less gony 
bangin’, so I thought maybe she’d had 
callers and had gone off to some committe« 
meetin’ or something. I wasn’t exactly « 
my guard, though, so when somebod: 
comes tap-tappin’ down the hall I wets my 
lips and clears my throat. It didn’t sound 
just like Aunt Sarah’s — with the rubber 
tip on it, but I decided she ‘d changed t 
another stick. I was hoistin’ some bool 
back into one of the cases, so I couldn't tu 
just then, and the next I knew I was being 
hailed smooth and gurgly. 

** Attendez moi, fat boy!” says she. 

“Ton-a-day yourself,” says I. “* Rustl 
along, old girl, and don’t bother me.”’ 

“Such a greeting!” 

“Well, you didn’t expect to be kissed, 
did you? ‘If you'll wait a sec 
until I finish here I'll tell you just how un- 
popular you're gettin’ with me. What’s the 
idea of crashin’ in here anyway? There! 
Now let’s have this out.” 

And as [ starts to turn I spots J. ¢ 
in his favorite pose just outside the window 
But this time there’s a different look on his 
face. He has his mouth open and his eyes 
bugged, and he seems to be makin’ 
sort of signals at me. I couldn’t think of 
anything except that he was eggin’ me 
along to step on it, so I nods and completes 
the pivot. 

And say, it ain’t Aunt Sarah at all. Noth- 
ing like her. In fact this dame in the door- 
way is a tall, well-figured old girl with a 
classy bob to her gray hair and a pink-and- 
white color scheme that’s been laid on 
artistic. Also she’s wearin’ a ritzy kne« 
length costume and carryin’ a fancy prom 
enade stick as long as a hoe handle. 

““Gosh!” I gasps. ‘‘ Where’s the 
the chorus?” 

“Are you talking to me, 
she. 

“Blamed if I know, 
your guess?”’ 

She kind of stiffens up at that, throw 
me a chilly stare and marches off haughty 
About then I hears a groan from J 
Cheever and steps over to find him with 
his head on the window sill. 

“Well, what’s wrong now?” says | 
‘And who was the frisky old girl who’ 
survived so many face-liftin’s?”’ 

He blinks twice and swallows something 
that seems to taste bitter. “‘That,” say 
he, ‘was the Countess Cazzoni.”’ 

“Ouch!” says I. ‘‘Not Aunt Isabel? 
He bobs his head and lets out another moan 

“Whew!” says I. “‘ And she got it hot off 
the bat! But ag didn’t you put me wis« 
she was here?”’ 

“I—I was trying to do so,” says J 
Cheever. ‘She arrived unexpectedly whil 
I was out walking. She-—she must have 
been looking for me.” 

“Tough luck!”’ says I. 
into something. I expect she 
either.”’ 

“*She’l! be very much annoyed,” 
“I—I don’t know what will happen afte: 
this. I suppose I must go and see, but I 
assure you I don’t fancy it.” 

I couldn’t blame him, for while th: 
countess don’t seem to have the same hect 
disposition that Aunt Sarah has, she don’t 
act like she’d let anybody get away wit! 
much, and I judged that J. Cheever 
headed for a poor time. My error too. But 
then tne best of us will slip. I'd picked th 
wrong aunt, that’s all, and if she took the 
notion there’d soon be another fine count! 
home in the market, or at least two of u 
huntin’ a new boardin’ place 





she sorta squeals. 


”* says I. 


1 : 
neever 


some 


rest of 


fat boy?”’ Says 


says I. 


sne sure rar 


didn’t like it 


Says ne. 


Inside of half an hour he was bacl 


lookin’ pale 


and worried. ‘‘The countes 


wishes to see you,”’ says he. “She is in the 
drawing-room.” 
“Oh, all right,’’ says I Sut if you want 





to do me a favor, see that somebody spre 
a mattress on the gravel outside the front 
door.”’ 

Anyhow, I walks in with my chin up 
She’s alone, sitting straight and dignified in 
a high-back chair. And for a minute or so 
she just looks me over without sayin’ a 
word. Finally she opens up. 

Continued on Page 210) 
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Continued from Page 206 

“Young man,”’ says she, “‘though I failed 
to catch the meaning of all your remarks to 
me, | am certain they were impertinent.” 

“You might be right at that,”’ I admits. 

“Hah!” says she. ‘‘You do not deny? 
Mais oui, mais oui! But why, I ask of you? 
Why to me?” 

“That’s simple, too,” 
you for Aunt Sarah.” 

““What?”’ says she. 

‘“*She’s been pesterin’ me a lot since I 
came,”’ says I, ‘‘and I was gettin’ good and 
sick of this reform stuff. I was just handin’ 
her a jolt.” 

“A jolt?” says she. ‘Ah, I understand! 
You were getting back at Sarah. At my 
busybody sister, eh? O-o-o0-o-la-la! Ha- 
ha-ha! At Sarah!”’ With that she throws 
her head back and lets the polite haw 
haws ripple out free and reckless. ‘Oh, but 
that is good, good!”’ she goes on. ‘*I must 
tell Sarah what she missed, and you must 
say it to me again, fat boy.” 

“Tosh, if you don’t mind,” says I. 

It shall be Tosh,” says 
*“Now say it all again, quickly.” 

Well, I coached her in the lines, as well as 
I could remember, and maybe I touched 
"em up here and there, and she pats me on 
the shoulder ar tells me to run along. So 
the prospect cu:dn’t look so threatenin’ 
after all. I expect she had her little joke 
with Aunt Sarah too. 

J. Cheever, though, hadn't been in on 


says I. “I took 


*Certainement! 


she. 
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take it he didn’t hear all the details even 
then, for about nine o'clock he sends up 
word that he’d like to see me in the lib: 
and I finds him lookin’ sort of dazed. 

“Well, we ain’t been turned out yet, have 
we?” says I, grinnin’. 

“No, thank goodness!” 
something else has come up which ts qu 
puzzling. It’s about you, Tosh.” 

**Shoot,” says :. 

“The countess,” 
over to take a motor trip through New 
England and the White Mountains. A sud- 
den whim. She is starting in the morning, 
and—and she wants you to go with her 
Tosh.” 

“Me?” says I. 

““As guide and interpreter, she says,”’ 
‘She claims that she has lived 
abroad for so many that she 
longer speaks the language. Silly of her 
course, but she has asked me to lend you 
her for the tour. Will you go?”’ 

“With a countess?”’ says I. “*Y 
And any time she can’t make the natives 
understand, I'll be right there.” 

“But I can’t conceive, Tosh,” 


Wise 


Says ne “put 


e 


he goes on, ‘“‘has come 


says he. 


years 
' 


ou bet 


SAVS he 


“‘why Isabel has developed this sudden lik- 
ing for you.” 
“Ah, they like ’em bold and chatty, 


that’s all,’’saysI. ‘It’s what eased me out 
of South Adnock, and now maybe it’ll take 
me back —ridin’ alongside a countess. Say, 
if I can work it we'll stop at Fink’s drug 


store, where I used to juggle soda, and cal! 


any of this, for as soon as he’d had akind of the old Doc out to serve drinks. I'd like 
stormy session with her he’d ducked and_ to see the look on his face when he spot 
didn’t show up again until dinnertime. I me-—-eh?” 

— = 
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ing your attic with Celotex. It will | > ice. * Cie adi- wea ae aap ge 


. not enough \ spe 1 1 T th rial f ¢ 
Save in fuel money more than it costs. heat-stopping, or insu ame results as complete house insu remodeling 
lating material : ation, 1 gs protection where it Ask your a 
YNCIENCE has made Important dis needed. Now, this protection Sava most I Phe roof ti “, st lumber dealer 
S overies about the usual building able for every home, new or old v a tetra Cpesse an "7 this amazing tut \ 
materials! Accurate laboratory tests Celotex Insulating Lumber ett pn . I de <4 2 r nt ‘ay t ipply « 
prove that wood, brick, plaster, wall tively stops the passage of heat and y : > ain 6 ‘ the $200 
hoards, shingles, roofing materials, cold. It shuts out wind and dam ear ia <a 0" Teer 
etc., when used alone, offer too littl ness, quiets noise. The broad Celo : ' ; \l h i 
tance to the passage of heat and tex boards are stronger in walls thar S VI 1ORI | for the fr ( t 5 8 
cold. Careful experiments in hundreds wood lumber. Already more thar \ our attic with ¢ ter tal It tells you h t ( te 
of homes show that there is an avord 9O OOO new homes have been built job or al \] } } 
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You u lf nd the five-poH nd ¢ } Zee 
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Box now on sale at 








, } o— 
a Spectlal AEN, 


} ’ j 
for Johnit ns Chocolates at one of 


the better class Stores in your neigh- 


bourhood. The wide variety : 
this hox vA) } Vi ted by its name 
Filled with 22 different kinds of 
candies . . . each of superlative 
Jol nston aness...€ pe tally 

j ; r ‘ y } ‘ 7 rn 
pane ea Yr [Pe (perlallve gift, 


0 1n One, [WO aNd three 





To the “Discriminating 
From a Famous Maker of Gifts 





AND now for the season of gay affairs... new heights in this supreme Johnston crea- a 

and gifts . . . Johnston presents to the tion. Five pounds... that your gift may plot 

fastidious . . . the five-pound Choice Box. carry the added distinction of quantity . . ¢ 

A triumph . . . each luscious morsel expres- Johnston's... by all means . . . that it 

sive of a highly specialized skill that reaches may bear your true sense of discrimination. CHOCOLATES 
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SALESROOMS: 


New York, CuicaGo, San FRANCISCO 


lhe 
SALrrival of the 


Ano Os T 


(De Deave 


ARGOSITIES 


Pe Purp 
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Ten v's LOCKSLEY HALI 


Anp so fer ARGOSY came to port... 
the wonder of the future, her possession 
of today ...A new and stately pattern 
in 1847 ROGERS BRoOs. Silverplate . 

now on display at the stores of silverware 
merchants everywhere . . . in flatware and 
hollowware . . . knives, forks and spoons, 


with dinner and tea services to match 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS: 


SILVEA PLAT GS 
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eMusic... ! After all, what gift 
can bring more genuine pleasure, day 
in and day out, than music? Gladstone 
called it ‘‘one of the most forcible in- 
struments for training, for arousing and 
for governing the mind and the spirit 
of man.” 


The new Orthophonic Victrola, mu- 
sical marvel of the age, furnishes the 
finest music for the home. Whenever 
you wish. Without regard to season or 
hour. Music to meet the mood of the 
moment. Enduring operas. Great sym- 
phonies. Delightful songs. Lively 
dance music. All played or sung by 
ithe world’s foremost artists. 


Hear the Orthophonic Victrola play 
the wonderful new Victor Fecords, 
made the new Victor way. In no other 
way can you have such music in your 
home. For this great instrument is 
based upon the new, scientific principle 
of ‘‘matched impedance,’’ which gives 
full value to every note... depth, 
roundness . flawless reproduction! 


VICTROLA 4-7 
Cabinet mahogany, 
veneered, blended, in 
Italian Renaissance 

style. $125 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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CREDENZA 
The Orthophonic Victrola in its highest development. Cre- 
dence type cabinet, walnut or mahogany finish, blended, 


with Italian Renaissance decorations. $300 


GRANADA 
Console type instrument in Spanish style. Cabinet finished 
in mahogany, two-toned, blended. $160 
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oe Ws: 
The gift that kee Rs ‘On givi 


The principle is controlled exclusively 
by the Victor Talking Machine Co. 

There is no way to describe the music 
that flows in a golden flood from this 
amazing instrument, except to say that 
it duplicates the original rendition with- 
out loss or deviation. Asa camera brings 
you pictures, the Orthophonic Victrola 
brings you music that is a perfect like- 
ness of the original. 

The beauty of the Victor cabinets 
matches the beauty of the music itself. 
They are fashioned from choicest woods 
by craftsmen whose lives have been de- 
voted to fine cabinetmaking. A wide 
choice of models, $300 down to $95. 

Will there be an Orthophonic Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? If you see 
your Victor dealer at once, there will. 
Victor's unsurpassed production facili- 
ties have been strained to the utmost to 
meet the demand for Orthophonic Vic- 
trolas and Victor Records. So get your 
order in immediately. Time will prove 
this the best investment you ever made! 


VICTROLA 
8-4 
Cabinet mahog- 
any, veneered, 
blended, in Ital- 
tan Renaissance 


style. $235 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





